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Fresh..:young...alive! Here 


ma A 


’s the look you've been looking for ! 


Now! Give your skin tone the color lift it needs with 


Rutm 


THE LIQUID MAKE-UP 


Here is your glow . . . loveliest of all . . . a fragile, sheltered look that’s, oh, so 
naturally feminine! Revlon “Touch-and-Glow’ is a delicate touch—never caky, 
never drying. Every drop of this moisturizing liquid make-up is blended with 
Revlon’s precious Lanolite to pamper your skin—keep it dewy-fresh. So 

just touch . . . and glow! You’ve found the look you’ve been looking for! 
Nobody knows you wear it but you! 


j ew d 
Now in 9 living shades, 1.25 and 1.75 plus tax. 
Face powder to harmonize, 1.25 plus tax. 
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NOTA 

WHISPER OF 
BAD BREATH 
WITH NEW IPANA 


... you know by Ipana’s distinct taste 


@ Brushing with new Ipana® 
Tooth Paste prevents odors originating 
in the mouth—all day. It contains remarkable 
germ-killer WD-9. What’s more, Ipana’s 
distinct taste and refreshing after-taste 
tell you it cleans your entire mouth, 
as well as your teeth. 


@ New Ipana with WD-9 kills decay 
germs with twice the power of any other 
leading tooth paste. So it can help your children 
fight tooth decay effectively, too. 


Look for 
the BIG cap 
—only on NEW Ipana 


Product of Bristol-Myers 
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VOL. 109 + NO.2 FOR YOUNG ADULTS 
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WADE H. NICHOLS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN B. DANBY, Executive Editor ROBERT STEIN, Managing Editor 
JONEL JORGULESCO, Art Director 


Probably none of the decade’s best-sellers 
have been so much discussed as the Robert 
C. Ruark novel “Something Of Value” on 
which M-G-M has based its dramatic 
journey into Africa’s Mau Mau country. 

“Something Of Value” is the story of a 
hunt for the most dangerous big-game of 
all— Man! It tells a very personal story of 
private loves and hates as they react within 
chaotic Kenya during the Mau Mau up- 
rising. 

If Rock Hudson is not already Holly- 
wood’s top male star, his portrayal of the 
professional hunter McKenzie may well 
put him there. McKenzie—one of the 
landed white gentry sympathetic to native 
unrest but forced by acts of terrorism to 
turn manhunter—is Hudson’s most excit- 
ing performance to date. 


As McKenzie’s boyhood friend, swept 
into defiance of the white man’s laws, 
Sidney Poitier gives a deeply stirring per- 
formance. As he and Hudson stalk one an- 
other to a mountain rendezvous predestined 
by their forefathers, the story of present- 
day Africa reaches its unforgettable climax. 

Dana Wynter as Hudson’s British bride 

. Wendy Hiller as his valiant sister... 
Juano Hernandez and William Marshall as 
Mau Mau leaders... are among the many 
who help spread before us the excitement 
of a rich frontier society as it is challenged 
by smoldering hate and sudden violence. 

“Something Of Value” has in it some- 
thing of the rolling green plains of the high 
Masai range, something of the teeming city 
of Nairobi—something of both Africa’s 
romantic allure and explosive tensions. 

It is a brilliant and fearless presentation 
by scenarist-director Richard Brooks and 
producer Pandro S. Berman, the same in- 
trepid team that took on M-G-M’s “‘Black- 
board Jungle.” That’s why “Something Of 
Value” is something to see, to feel, to think 
about, and to not easily forget. 
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A new kind 
of deodorant... 


® 


rolls on! 


More effective than messy 
creams — easier to apply 
than drippy sprays.” 
Not a crumbly stick! 


Here’s a wonderful solution for your 
perspiration problems. Without 
mess, drip or smear, that revolving 
marble in the top of the BAN bottle 
spreads on just the right amount of 
quick-acting lotion deodorant. BAN 
protects you against odor a full 24 
hours, won’t harm clothes—is per- 
fectly safe for normal skin. Get 
BAN today! 


*In a recent survey against the leading cream 
and spray deodorants, 7 out of 10 prefer BAN. 


` 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS, 
MAKERS OF BUFFERIN AND IPANA 


BETWEEN THE LINES 


Virginia Laughlin, who wrote the short short on page 56, called 
her story “The Almira Evening.” We retitled it “Recipe for Mar- 
riage.” It’s a toss-up who’s right. What do you think? Vir- 
ginia, from Kansas, lives in New Mexico. It’s truly “The Land 
of Enchantment,” she says, just like the wording on the license 
plates. 

This seems to be the issue in which everyone’s story gets a 
new title. Susan Kuehn Boyd sold us a charmer called “The- 
Wrong Ideal,” but we renamed it “Spring Weekend” (page 50) 
and in this case we think we’re right. Susan, a former news re- 
porter in Minneapolis, has a reporter friend who, like her, was 
doing a little after-hours fiction writing. Each of them chose one 
story and spent a couple of evenings reading aloud to the other 
and exchanging criticism. “My story got tapped for REDBOOK,” 
Susan says triumphantly, “and my friend’s story was taken by 
another national magazine. That’s the kind of coincidence we 
like.” Mrs. Boyd lives in Iowa City now. ` 

We are very keen about Terry Morris’ article, “I Must Come 
To America” (page 48), but that didn’t prevent us from chang- 
ing the title on that one either. Terry called it “Young Stow- 
away.” It is a thrilling story, and it was thrilling to Terry. She 
stood by waiting for the young Brazilian stowaway extraordinary 
Terry Morris and Dick to come into the country on a legal visa after having tempted fate 
twice in the fantastic adventure of arriving here in the nose-wheel 
compartments of transoceanic airliners. REDBOOK played an 
important part in the happy outcome for the young man, and 
we’re proud of our role, which is explained in the article. James 
Trigg, who drew the cross-section of a plane to show the youth’s 
predicament in his forty-four hour vigil under almost incredible 
circumstances, went to enormous trouble to get an accurate rep- 
resentation. Often employed as an illustrator of aircraft, Mr. 
Trigg’s extensive files and clippings could shed no light on how 
a young man could exist in a nose-wheel compartment. Finally, 
with the co-operation of friends in commercial air circles, he was 
able to take photographs from which he made his drawing. One 
thing that helped, he says, is the fact that some years ago he 
worked as a mechanic at LaGuardia Field. W. B.H. 


Virginia Laughlin 


Mrs. Boyd and Elizabeth 


COMING NEXT MONTH: 


“The Tragedy of Beautiful Women” by Philip Wylie 
Also: “What You Can’t See on TV” —an appraisal of the 


quiet, but deadening, censorship. 


(A MUTUAL & COMPANY) 


1 MADISON AvENUE, New York 10, N. Y. 
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...and ask yourself this question: 


“AM I A SAFE DRIVER?” 


You are a safe driver if you... 


observe traffic regulations, especially about speed 
¢ watch other drivers and try to anticipate 
their actions 
e drive extra-carefully when pedestrians, especially 
children, are about 
e know distances required to stop your car 
completely at various speeds 
never drive when you are fatigued, ill or upset 
lower your speed as darkness approaches 
signal other motorists in ample time 
e keep your car in top mechanical condition 


You are not a safe driver if you... 


e fail to observe right of way 

e follow too closely behind the car ahead 

© weave in and out of traffic lanes 

e pass on hills or curves when there is no clear 
view ahead 

e do not adjust your speed to weather and traffic 
conditions 

e fail to lower lights when a car approaches 

e take chances in hazardous situations 

e feel over-confident or believe accidents happen 
only to the other fellow 

e speed through traffic lights on the yellow signal 

e mix alcohol and driving 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me the free booklet, 
“How’s Your Driving?” 6-57-R. 


Street. 


City _ _ State. 


Redbook’s 
Pictures of the Month 


Selected by Florence Somers 


When a tough guy used to dames meets a sweet young girl, things are bound 
to happen and they do for Anne (Jean Simmons) and Rocco (Paul Douglas). 


Two completely different films, an up-to-the-minute 
drama, “SOMETHING OF VALUE,” and an uproarious comedy, 


“THIS COULD BE THE NIGHT,” offer fascinating entertainment 


“Something of Value,” starring Rock. Hudson, Dana 
Wynter, Wendy Hiller and Sidney Poitier, is the drama- 
tization of Robert Ruark’s novel about the Mau Mau 
situation in East Africa. It is an improvement over the 
book because a good deal of the brutality and bloodiness 
that seemed to be included in the book merely to shock 
the reader has been eliminated from the movie. 

It is still a strong story, as it has to be to cover such 
a difficult situation accurately, but it is absorbing be- 
cause it presents the problem through the lives of young 
people involved in it. Peter McKenzie (Rock Hudson) 
and Kimani (Sidney Poitier) were brought up together, 
and their difference in color never affected them until 
they reached their teens. From then on, the lives of these 
two men and their relationship with each other reflect 
the Mau Mau-white situation. 


“This Could Be The Night” is a lively, highly amusing 
After their honeymoon is interrupted by the film about a college graduate, Anne (Jean Simmons), 
Mau Mau uprising, Holly (Dana Wynter) proves who takes a secretarial job in a night club run by Rocco 
and Tony (Paul Douglas and Anthony Franciosa). 
They’ve never met anyone quite like Anne, and they de- 
cide to protect her innocence. Anne is insulted because 
they consider her inexperienced. The night-club staff, a 
wonderful collection of characters, is all involved in 
Anne’s career and romances. 

The comedy sets off at a fast pace and never once 
lets down. One laugh follows another as such fine actors 
as Joan Blondell, Zazu Pitts, J. Carroll Naish, Julie Wil- 
son and talented Neile Adams race through the brilliant - 
dialogue. : (MGM) 


as courageous as Peter (Rock Hudson), but 
she begs him to leave Africa for a new life. 
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A 
NEW eer 
FIRST yA new triumph! 
IN - 
HIS 
EXCITING 
CAREER! 


M-G-M PRESENTS 
A SOL C- SIEGEL 
PRODUCTION 


STARRING 


BING 
CROSBY 


MAN 
ON 


FiReE 


osmo INGER STEVENS © MARY FICKETT - E. G. MARSHALL 
w»MALCOLM BRODRICK - «+ RANALD MacDOUGALL 
ine ecis “once RANALD MacDOUGALE 


> OTHER FINE FILMS 


“THE RED BALLOON” 


IN RECENT MONTHS more and more 
good documentary films have been re- 
leased, but what is even more impor- 
tant is the fact that they are being 
given wider distribution through the 
country. This delightful fantasy, 
with »beautiful color shots of Paris, 
has already won some top awards. It 
is simply the story of a young French 
boy who finds a balloon. When he 
tries to take it to school, he is not 
allowed on the bus and has to run so 
he won’t be late. When it rains, he 
pushes it under people’s umbrellas so 
it won’t get wet. Eventually the bal- 
loon follows him, without being held, 
into all sorts of adventures. 

There is a great deal of humor for 
young parents in this film, and photo- 
genic Pascal Lamorisse, whose father 
wrote, directed and produced the pic- 
ture, is most appealing. 

Shown with “The Red Balloon” is 
“Lost Continent,” also an award-win- 
ning documentary. This shows, in 
lovely color, the fascinating life of 
Malaya and Indonesia. (Lopert) 


TWELVE ANGRY MEN” 


“Tr you cAN’r beat television, adapt 
it” seems to be the slogan of Holly- 
wood since the phenomenal success 
of “Marty.” “Twelve Angry Men” 
was also first shown on television, 
where it won tremendous acclaim. 
An excellent cast, headed by Henry 
Fonda, is in the film version, which 
is fascinating, but which might have 
been even better if more use of the 
greater scope of motion pictures had 
been employed to give the background 
of the murder involved. 

The “twelve angry men” are the 
jurors who, on the first ballot, vote 
eleven to one that the accused is 
guilty. Juror #8 (Mr. Fonda) is the 
dissenter because he feels that there 
is a reasonable doubt about the case. 
As time passes, he eventually con- 
vinces the other members that his is 
the fair decision to make. In their 
waverings and in their defense of 
their opinions, a great deal of the 
men’s own lives is revealed. Because 
of the realism and superb acting, in- 
terest never lags in this film. (UA) 


“TORERO!” 


THIS LIFE STORY of a young Mexican 
hero, Luis Procuna, is a movie classic 
of bull fighting comparable to Hem- 
ingway’s literary gem, “Death in the 
Afternoon.” Because it is the film 
portrait of a man, his ambitions and 
-his fears, it will fascinate even those 
who have no interest in the activities 
of the bull ring. Luis Procuna, his 
wife and his children play themselves 
in the picture, as do Manolete, Carlos 
Arruza and other matadors. 

Luis, who was born in 1923, and 
his mother knew only poverty, and 
Luis soon realized his only chance 
for fame and fortune was the bull 
ring. At five he started practicing, and 
at fifteen he made his first appear- 
ance in the ring. When he was twen- 
ty-one, he won the Golden Ear, 
greatest trophy given a matador. 
Having achieved success, he finds that 
he can’t retire. He knows each fight 
may be his last. This superb film is 
a day in Procuna’s life, concentrating 
on his thoughts as he drives to the 
ring. (Columbia) 


SN ES | 


JUNE BEST 
BETS IN YOUR 
NEIGHBORHOOD 


Abandon Ship!—Based on the true 
story of an officer who had to decide 
which passengers to save in a shipwreck. 


The Baby and the Battleship — Witty 
British comedy about a crew that does 
hide a baby boy on a battleship. 


Beau James—Bob Hope in a glossy ver- 
sion of Mayor Jimmy Walker’s life. Vera 
Miles, Paul Douglas, Alexis Smith. 


Boy on a Dolphin — Alan Ladd is lucky 
enough to find a rare treasure and Sophia 
Loren in the Greek Islands. 


Designing Woman—Lauren Bacall and 
Gregory Peck learn there’s a big differ- 
ence between fashion and sport. * May 


Dragoon Wells Massacre — Two con- 
victs help save a pioneer party from the 
Indians. Barry Sullivan. 


Fear Strikes Out—Tony Perkins proves 
his ability in this true story of Jim Pier- 


‘sall of the Red Sox. * May 


Funny Face — Unusually good musical 
with Audrey Hepburn, Fred Astaire and 
Kay Thompson having a romp. * May 


Heaven Knows, Mr. Allison — Extraor- 
dinary story of a nun and:a Marine 
stranded in the Pacific in World War II. 
Robert Mitchum, Deborah Kerr. * May 


Reach for the Sky — Inspirational story 
of Douglas Bader, who became a British 
air hero after losing both legs. 


The Spirit of St. Louis—A great drama- 
tization of Lindbergh’s remarkable trans- 
oceanic flight. James Stewart. * May 


The Strange One — Adapted from the 
play which attacked brutality and mili- 
tary schools. Ben Gazzara. 


The Tattered Dress — Exciting court- 
room drama in which a lawyer almost 
gets trapped. Jeff Chandler. 


The Vintage — Pastoral tale of two 
brothers who find refuge in the vineyards 
of Southern France. Mel Ferrer. 


Meet the men of 


These are two of the new “atomic 
men” in the business of producing 
electricity. In the photograph, they 
are studying a small-scale model of 
an atomic reactor designed for an 
atomic-electric power plant. 

They, and hundreds of other 
electric company men, are learning 
how to harness the power of atomic 
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energy to the job of producing 
electricity. Working with scientists 
and engineers of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, equipment 
makers and builders, they are help- 
ing develop the new tools, new 
machinery and new kinds of build- 
ings needed for atomic-powered 
electric plants. 


atomic-electric power 


The nation’s appetite for electric 
power is growing rapidly, and 
atomic energy promises a vast new 
source of fuel to make more elec- 
tricity. That’s why independent 
electric companies are studying, 
testing and comparing methods and 
equipment to find the best ways to 
put the atom to work for America. 


America’s Independent Electric Light and Power Companies* 


* Company names on request through this magazine 
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Have Perspiration Stains 
Ever Ruined Your Dress? 


New ARRID with Perstop” 
Stops Perspiration Stains-Stops Odor 


DRAMATIC STEAMBATH TEST SHOWS HOW 


Bx 


ARRID with Perstop * was rubbed into this 
woman’s forehead. Then she was put ina 
steambath at 104°, 15 minutes later... 


... She was dripping with perspiration — 
but ARRID kept her forehead dry. ARRID 
will do the same for your underarms, too, 


g a ia A 
Just rub ARRID in—rub perspiration and 
odor out. When the cream vanishes you 
know you're safe, even on hot, sticky days. 


ARRID with Perstop*, used daily, keeps 
your clothes safe from ugly stains, keeps 
your underarms dry, soft and sweet. 


Proved 1⁄2 Times as 
Effective 


Doctors have proved in laboratory tests 
that ARRID with Perstop* is 11⁄2 times 
as effective as all leading deodorants 
tested against perspiration and odor. 


Remember—nothing protects you like a 
cream, And no cream protects you like 
ARRID. Don’t be half safe. Be completely 
safe. Use ARRID to be sure. 43¢ plus tax. 


*Carter Products trademark for sulfonated hydrocarbon surfactants. 


Childish 


Questions 


BY 0. A. BATTISTA 


Why is spinach always so much 


better for me than for you? 


Must I be a little gentleman even 


if it means I won’t have 
a good time at the party? 


WHY must I wash my face 
before I even get it dirty? 


What comes first—the little 
lambs or the blankets 
that God wraps them in? 


When are you going to start 
paying me for 
keeping the baby-sitter awake? 


Should I kiss the boys 
at school every 
time they ask me? 


If I do stop crying 
will you tell me 
what the good reason is? 


May I eat my cereal 
bare this morning? 


Do all dogs have to walk 
\ in their bare feet? 


REDBOOK’S 


Family 
Serapboo 


We vowed that, if we ever hada 
child, we would teach him good 
grooming habits and love of 
clothing. The result is that Cliff, 
our son, loves to get dressed, 
hear Mommy’s praises and dash 
to the mirror to view himself. 
On Thanksgiving Grandma 
gave Jeff a new outfit. Here he 
is, proud as punch, price tag on 
the pants and all. 
Mrs. CLIFFORD P. Marci 
1135 Parker Boulevard 
Kenmore 23, N. Y. 


@ REDBOOK will pay $50 for the best black 
and white snapshot used, featuring a child or 
children under 12, accompanied by the best 
letter telling in not more than 100 words how 
the picture came to be taken. 

Pictures must be sent by the parents of the 
child to Dept. F-A, Redbook Magazine, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., and cannot be 
returned or acknowledged. All published entries 
become the property of McCall Corporation, 
publishers of REDBOOK. 
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Wont burn or irritate eyes ! 
So gentle, pure, safe... this special formula 
won’t hurt sensitive eyes. Lathers quickly, 
even in hard water. Rinses out easily! 


Leaves hair silky-soft! 
Johnson’s not only gets hair clean...it leaves 
hair extra-soft, shining...easier to comb 
and manage. No wonder almost all the fam- 
ily like to use it. 29¢, 59¢ and 98¢. 


Goluwonafohnven 


—* $ 


ll 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


SPEAKING OF NEW ENGLAND 


Regarding Llewellyn Miller’s article, 
“The Flavor of New England” (March), 
please advise us “Nutmeggers” by what 
richt she ignored Connecticut and Rhode 

sland. 

Our heritage and background are 
much the same; our locality is definitely 
New England. 

Mrs. CHARLES BARSTON 
Mystic, Conn. 


Thanks to Denny Hampson and de 
Evia for those charming illustrations and 
photos that intermingled with the New 
England recipes in March. +i 


Allentown, Penna. 


I have just been reading your fine 
article about New England. However, 
you have made an unforgivable oversight 
in omitting the state of Rhode Island 
and Rhode Islanders’ pride and joy, 
Johnnycake. 

i Mrs. TriLBY B. LiGHTBouRNE 
Columbus, Ohio 


Repsoox’s Homemaking Department 
gives this recipe for Johnnycake: 


OLD-FASHIONED JOHNNYCAKE could be de- 
scribed as “baked mush.” It has a crisp 
crust and should not be confused with 
cornbread, which has a more cakelike 
texture. Serve it broken into pieces with 
butter or syrup. 


l teaspoon salt 
1 tablespoon butter or margarine 
1 cup corn meal 
1 cup boiling water 
14 cup milk 
2 tablespoons shortening 


Add salt and butter to corn meal. Pour 
boiling water over corn meal. Stir 
thoroughly. Add milk; stir until well 
mixed. Melt shortening in an 8-inch 
square pan. Grease sides of pan; pour 
in batter. Place pan over heat until 
batter begins to bubble around the 
edges. Then bake 30 minutes in a very 
hot (475°F) oven. 


Denny Hampson’s portrayal of a Connecticut lad 
and a Rhode Island lassie—a small token of apology. 


MOTHERS SHOULD WORRY 


I read “When Not to Worry” 
(March) with interest. Certainly it is 
gratifying to hear that some mothers 
have reared their children successfully 
and now live with young adults they can 
be proud of. But the train of thought in 
the article puzzles me. Isn’t it tempting 
to think that these children matured suc- 
cessfully because their mothers did 
worry? Their present perspective may 
have mellowed their views, but I feel that 
they may not be giving themselves 
enough credit and giving the healing as- 
pects of time too much. 

Time and potential growth should 
always be remembered as one of the 
‘child’s greatest allies, but they cannot be 
expected to replace good sound leader- 
ship on the part of mother and father. 

Mrs. Vera Juncosa 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


ON MATERNITY CARE 
I wish to commend you on the 


wonderful article, “You Can Get the Ma- 
ternity Care You Want” (March). I 


only wish that I could have read it 

sooner, when I first became pregnant, as 

many of the items listed in the article 
held true for me. 

NAME WITHHELD 

Poulsbo, Wash. 


Your article on maternity care real- 
ly was wonderful. It has given me the 
sense I need to ask some of the questions 
that were in the back of my mind, but 
that ‘I thought might sound silly. 

Name WITHHELD 
Richmond, Mich. 


I do not know why John Kord Lage- 
mann feels qualified to write about this 
subject. He is obviously not a doctor, 
and I’m sure he has not been, nor will 
he ever be, lucky man, pregnant. 

If the doctor should tell a woman 
why she needs what she does and how 
the whole thing is going to be, she will 
still be in a panic. Technical questions 
must be left to the doctor. He cannot be 
influenced by what an ignorant woman 
thinks she ought to have. 


I really enjoyed the article. After 
all, it stimulated me and forced me to 
type, which I dislike exceedingly. 

Mrs. HELENE CABELL 
New York, N. Y. 


I have just finished reading John 
Kord Lagemann’s excellent article. 

I have already had my first baby 
with a minimum of discomfort, but no 
thanks to the physician in charge at the 
time. He is a most competent M.D., I 
am sure, but practically all the points 
brought out pertaining to breast feed- 
ing, what goes on before the delivery, 
etc., were things which I entered into 
blindly. 

I wanted information, but I was 
treated with the attitude, “You be a good 
little girl and let me worry about every- 
thing and you'll be fine.” 

You can be sure that any sub- 
sequent babies of mine will be brought 
into this world with a complete under- 
standing between my doctor and me. 

Mrs. GEORGE SMITH 
Bronx, N. Y. 


CHEERS FOR CHERRY PIE 


Your cherry pie in the February 
REDBOOK was truly delicious. 

There are so few good pastry cooks 
today. RepBook should be proud to 
have Mrs. Ruth Pomeroy and those who 
assist this department on its staff. 

Susan E. ANDRUS 
Horseheads, N. Y. 


TAXING SUBJECT 


After reading your editorial, “Fair 
Taxes for Working Mothers” (March), I 
just have to tell you how I feel. 

I feel that Congress is trying to pro- . 
tect our young children by keeping their 
mothers at home. No one can take the 
place of a child’s mother. Lucky is the 
child whose mother is at home when he 
returns from school, full of conversation 
and questions. 

Mrs. Perry FLEAGLE 
Wichita, Kans. 


When there are so many homes be- 
ing disrupted by mothers’ going to work, 
I can’t see any reason to give any more 
the incentive to follow suit. 

Modern women indeed! Modern 
woman does not vary from her old- 
fashioned sisters as far as her primary 
duty is concerned—and that is to make 
a home and rear a family. No one can 
do both as efficiently as some people try 
to make us believe. 

Mrs. Suaron Lorrus 
Granite City, Ill. 


I have just read your editorial, 
“Fair Taxes for Working Mothers.” 

I have never written to any magazine 
concerning any article, but this time I 
felt it imperative that I should congratu- 
late you. 


(Continued on page 14) 


It’s new... this Avon way of trying on fragrances in your own home, 
to be sure they’re becoming! Avon makes selection so easy and pleasant 
by enabling you to explore the world of fine fragrances until you discover 
the ones you like best. Seven scents to choose front ... each different... 
all delightful . . . all distinctively Avon, When your Avon Representative 
calls, she will invite you to a fragrance try-on, You'll enjoy it! 


IF YOU WISH AN AVON REPRESENTATIVE TO CALL, CONSULT YOUR LOCAL PHONE DIRECTORY. 


t . 
RADIO CITY. NEW YORK 
AVAILABLE ONLY THROUGH YOUR AVON REPRESENTATIVE WHO CALLS AT YOUR HOME 


“Avon Calling” means selecting cosmetics at 
home, with the help of your Avon Representative. 
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Are you ever excited. e. 


That’s when most deodorants fail 


but new MUMe Cream keeps working 


Try MUM now — 
get one jar free! 


Mum bonus offer— 
buy 43¢ size, get 

15¢ size free! E 
Limited time 


WON'T IRRITATE NORMAL SKIN 
WON'T DAMAGE FABRICS 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF BRISTOL- MYERS 


You’ve probably noticed . . . when 
you’re under emotional pressure, your per- 
spiration glands suddenly get more active. 
That’s when deodorants which depend on 
stopping perspiration let you down, and 
odor often starts. 

New Mum Cream works a completely 
different way. It is the only leading de- 
odorant that works entirely by stopping 
odor. Mum keeps on working actively to 
stop odor safely—24 hours a day—no mat- 
ter how active your perspiration glands 
are. That’s because Mum contains M-3— 
long-lasting hexachlorophene. 


M UM contains M- 3 (longAasting hexachlorophene ) 
... It works when other deodorants fail 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
(Continued) 


I intend writing to my Congressman 
on this matter, as suggested in your edi- 
torial, because it seems to me that with 
as much money as there is in circulation 
in the United States, there should be 
some fairer system of taxing working 
mothers. I am going to urge every work- 
ing mother I know to do the same. 

NAME AND STATE WITHHELD 


I am prompted to inquire regarding 
what is and what is not fair taxation for 
working women in general. 

How should the tax laws be changed 
so that a working mother would be ex- 
soa from paying taxes on the same sal- 

abe to a single woman in a similar 

j According to the survey, many 

daim they do not consider the added in- 

come a necessity to the well-being of 
their families. Yet, the other women do | 

consider it a necessity — and, I am sure, 

society will agree. 
MarcarET E. Jones 
Baltimore, Md. 


WOMAN’S SEXUAL ROLE 


Thank you for publishing the article. 
“The Sexual Responsibility of Woman.” 
Close to 80% of the couples who consult 
me about marital conflict name sexual 
maladjustment as one of their major 
problems. In our opinion the article 
promises to make a significant contribu- 
tion to education for effective family life. 

Henry M. GRAHAM, General Secretary 
The Family Service Association 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


FOR THE RECORD 


My attention has been called to the 
story entitled “The Man Who Lost Him- 
self” by Selwyn James (March). The 
story refers to one Charles Henry Sleter. 
an amnesia victim who was fingerprinted 
by the New Orleans Police Department, 
and according to the story, these prints 
were forwarded to this Bureau in an ef- 
fort to effect identification. The story 
states: 


“Normally some kind of reply would 
have been received from the FBI and 
acted upon within a week. But, as Ser- 
geant Drumm tells it, ‘there was a mixup 
somewhere.’ There was no news for al- 
most a month.” 


In the interest of accuracy, I would 
like you to have the following facts: 
Our records reflect that the fingerprints 
of an amnesia victim were taken by the 
Police Department, New Orleans, on 
April 14, 1956, and were received at this 
Bureau on May 7, 1956. On May 8, we 
sent a wire to the New Orleans Police 
Department advising them that the fin- 
gerprints of the amnesia victim were 
identical with the fingerprints of Charles 
Henry Sleter. 

As is obvious from the above, there 
was absolutely no delay in this matter 
insofar as this Bureau was concerned. 

J. Encar Hoover, Director 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Washington, D. C. 


% Address: LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, Redbook 
Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, New York 


WHAT’S NEW IN RECORDS 


LENA HORNE 
AT THE WALDORF 


BY CARLTON BROWN 


Lena Horne got her start as a dancer 
and singer while she was still a teen- 
age Brooklyn girl. Bandleader Noble 
Sissle picked her out of the chorus line 
of New York’s celebrated Cotton Club 
and took her on a two-year tour as vocal- 
ist of his big and influential swing band. 
There followed a year with Charlie Bar- 
net, and then hugely successful solo ap- 
pearances at leading night clubs, and fea- 
tured roles in “Cabin in the Sky,” 
“Stormy Weather,” “Meet Me in Las 
Vegas” and other movies. 

Miss Horne’s many recordings over 
the years have been invariably tasteful 
and pleasant, but until quite recently few 
of them did anything like full justice to 
her powerfully attractive voice and style. 
RCA-Victor began to correct that situa- 
tion a little more than a year ago, with 
the release of a sensationally fine single, 
coupling Cole Porter’s “It’s All Right 
With Me” and the Leonard Bernstein- 
Betty Comden-Adolph Green tune “It’s 
Love.” Miss Horne and her husband, 
arranger-bandleader Lennie Hayton, gave 
these two otherwise neglected songs such 
fresh, propulsive treatments that they 
turned them into hits and gave Miss 
Horne’s popularity a tremendous boost, 
particularly with the new audience of 
young adults. 

These two numbers and nine others 
made up the album “It’s Love,” in which 
the beauties of the Horne-Hayton collab- 
oration had their first full-scale show- 
ing. The set has been selling steadily 
ever since and is one of those rare popu- 
lar productions which lose none of their 
appeal with repeated listenings. Now, 
for June release, RCA-Victor has put out 
an equally wonderful collection, “Lena 
Horne at the Waldorf-Astoria.” Record- 
ed on the spot during Miss Horne’s latest 
and most successful appearance there, 
the disk offers nearly an hour of rich 
and varied musical entertainment. The 
presence of a live audience puts extra 
zest and intensity into Lena’s singing of 
the sixteen tunes, about half of them old 
favorites and the rest seldom-recorded 
pops, all of which she transforms into 
new and lovely creations of her own. 
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a suggestion 


Ns 


we hope proves helpful 


f 


by Arlene Jennrich 


Boys have just as good 
a time as girls in this 
dressing up business. 
They don’t go so much 
for playing Daddy but 
they want to be police, 
cowboy, Indian and such, 


Ae £ uy 


First Time toddler tries on Daddy’s 
hat or drapes a blanket around him- 
self, dressing up becomes a part of 
growing up. Start early to build a 
reserve of costumes. Old hats give a 
good head start to pretending. Add 
vest and fancy tie, boy becomes 
a man. Watch Betsy blossom in 
lace curtain stole, carrying outsize 
handbag full of “lady-things” like 
comb, compact and pair of your old 
gloves. Avoid tall heels (turn ankles). 


Keep candy-box bows and slightly 
tired artificial flowers and “jewelry” 
for an accessory box. 


Going Travelling usually seems to 
go along with dressing up. So, use 
real suitcase to store costumes or 
decorate carton for a trunk. 


A wholesome, delicious treat! 


Besides playing grownup, children 
get going on inspired imagination 
when costumed. With drawstring 
thru hem of ‘yard of bright cloth, 
you can make a cape for ringmaster, 
magician or mystery man. Mous- 
taches help. Tall hat can be card- 
board cylinder taped to a brim. 


White Shirt belted around a little 
tummy makes good nurse costume, 
with red cross armband — white 
paper headband. Bandana, sun visor 
and overalls can make an engineer — 
sofa and chairs, a train. 


Rainy Day play with diversified cos- 
tume chest— or for any day —suggests 
theatricals, Tv shows, and all sorts 
of ideas for hours of constructive, 
wholesome fun. 


The refreshing flavor of 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum delights 


and satisfies — yet it is 


never rich or filling. And natural chewing 
helps keep young teeth clean, attractive. 
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He abandoned his career; 
then, in five years, he became one of 


the country’s greatest entertainers 


Belafonte trying the “limbo,” a dance of the 
British West Indies in which the dancer must 
pass under a bar without moving it and with 
only the soles of his feet ever touching the floor. 


THE ASTOUNDING HARRY BELAFONTE 


hs pey ii 
While working in "Island in the Sun,” Belafonte recorded 
native music played on instruments made from old oil drums. 


The man most likely to succeed in knock- 
ing rock and roll out of the entertainment in- 
dustry is Harry Belafonte. For weeks he had 
two albums of records (“Calypso” and “Bela- 
fonte”) among the first ten best sellers, as well 
as two hit records, “The Banana Boat Song,” 
and “Jamaica Farewell.” His smooth, gliding 
style is anything but rock and roll. 

Actually, Belafonte started out as a pop 
singer, but became so disappointed in that type 
of music that he gave up his musical career 
and worked in a Greenwich Village restaurant 
of which he was part owner. He never forgot 
his love of ballads, particularly those of the 
Caribbean where he spent his boyhood, and he 
began to build a repertoire and give impromptu 
recitals. A booking in a Village night club 
started him on his second career which has in- 
cluded movies, stage shows, television and 
night-club dates. He set the record at Lewisohn 
Stadium when 26,000 people came to hear him. 
His night-club fees range from $17,000 to 
$35,000 a week, he gets $150,000 for a movie 
and his recording contract gives him $50,000 
a year, outside of royalties, for fifteen years. 

Belafonte spent last fall in the British West 
Indies working in Darryl Zanuck’s production 
of “Island in the Sun,” in which he plays the 
fiery labor leader. He wrote two songs which 
are used in the film. 

In 1956 Belafonte was given the James J. 
Joey Award for Interracial Justice and was 
named by Cardinal Stritch as the most im- 
portant Negro artist. When delegates who 
came from all over the world for one of the 
New York Herald-Tribune Youth Forums were 
asked to choose an entertainer, they selected 
Belafonte, who had no idea his records had 
had such worldwide circulation. Not a bad rec- 
ord for a young man who once gave up his 
career. —FLORENCE SOMERS 


This sweet, smooth and sassy new 
Chevrolet has its own special way 
of going. It’s spirited, sure... but 
a honey to handle. And if the 
roads out your way suddenly seem 


newer, that’s Chevy’s new ride! 


We might as well own up to it— 
there’s a certain restless energy about 
the new Chevrolet. It’s not the stay- 
at-home type at all. Even when it’s 
parked in the driveway, you can tell 
it’s poised to travel. 


The plain fact is, this beauty’s full 


Frisky is the word for Chevy! Here’s the Bel Air 4-door Sedan with Body by Fisher. 


velvet smooth 
and full of spunk ! 


of vim, vigor and V8 action! (Horse- 
power, you know, ranges up to 245*.) 
But for all its fresh and frisky ways, 
Chevy’s a real solid citizen on the 
highway. 

It’s a honey to handle—sure-footed 
on curves, beautifully smooth on 
roads that have seen better days, 
always quick and quiet in its response 
to your touch. 

You'd have to go a long way to find 
a car that offers more pure pleasure. 
But it’s just a short trip to your 
Chevrolet dealer’s. . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 
2, Michigan. 


Fourvnousyg 


1USA 


'S7 CHEVROLET 


*Optional at extra cost. 270- 
h.p. high-performance V8 
engine also available at extra 
cost. 
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J 
Sm Seod, 


GOLF CHAMPION, SAYS: 


Viceroy has 
the smoothest 


taste of all!” 


SMOOTH!.From the finest tobacco grown 
Viceroy selects only the Smooth Flavor 
Leaf... Deep-Cured golden brown for 
extra smoothness! 


Aw" 


SUPER SMOOTH! Only Viceroy smooths 
each puff through 20,000 filters made from 
pure cellulose—soft, snow-white, natural! 


©1957, Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 
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YOU AND YOUR HEALTH 


BY MADELIN ALK 


SHOULD YOUR CHILD GO BAREFOOT? 


To most children vacation means 
a chance to run free on beach or field, to - 
dangle their feet in cooling water or 
wiggle their toes in grass. If cuts and 
bruises, splinters and stubbed toes are 
the price to be paid for this freedom, it 
seems small to them. 

But parents frequently have mis- 
givings. Their concern is usually less 
about the danger of wounds than about 
possible permanent damage to the struc- 
ture of their child’s foot. If you have 
wondered whether it’s all right to go 
barefoot, whether sneakers and sandals 
can hurt, and what kind.of shoes are best 
for all-year-round wear, here is some in- 
formation about shoes and feet that may 
help you: 

The 26 bones of the foot are not 
completely developed until a person is 
20 years old. Up to that time, but partic- 
ularly until a child is 12, the shape of 
the foot and even of the individual bones 
is influenced by pressures arising from 
the way he walks, the way he sits and 
the kind of foot covering he uses. 

The foot was originally designed for 
ground that is irregular and springy. In 
some parts of the world, where the cli- 
mate is warm and where there are few 
paved roads, people go barefoot all the 
time, and they are free of the foot 
troubles that plague most children and 
adults here. Our hard-surfaced floors 
and streets give our feet a ceaseless 
pounding that can irreparably damage 
the muscles and ligaments supporting the 
foot’s bony structure. 

It is primarily for this reason—to 
maintain the natural and most efficient 
shape of our feet—that we need shoes. 
The kind of shoes to wear and when to 
wear them depends on where we live, the 
activity for which they are intended and 
our personal needs. 


City pavements and playgrounds, for 
instance, call for maximum protection. 
But the country, when the weather is 
warm, calls for something different. 
Some foot specialists wholeheartedly en- 
dorse bare feet, provided the ground is 
soft and free of broken glass, tin cans 
and other debris. They believe the nat- 
ural exercise is good for children’s feet. 
Other specialists believe there are no 
positive benefits, But most pediatricians 
and foot doctors agree that no real harm 
and much pleasure can come from a few 
shoeless hours a day. 

There is a unique danger in many 
areas of the South—the soil is infested 
with hookworm. This tiny parasite 
enters through the skin, travels to the 
intestines and eventually causes severe 
anemia. Since bare feet are a frequent 
invasion point, don’t chance infection. 
A local doctor or the public health serv- 
ice can tell you whether a particular 
community is infested. 


The Right Shoe at the 
Right Time 


Infants or toddlers who have little 
or no contact with hard surfaces need 
foot coverings only to protect them from 
injury or, in cool weather, to keep their 
feet. warm. Their bootees or shoes 
should be lightweight, soft and roomy. 

But the active child who spends most 
of his waking hours walking, running or 
playing on hard surfaces needs a shoe 
that will give him good support. The 
best shoe for every day, year-round wear 
is a low-heeled, laced oxford with a 
flexible arch and broad toes. When 
properly fitted, it holds a child’s foot in 
the most natural position and, at the 
same time, permits free movement of his 


toes. You don’t need to buy rugged-duty 
shoes. Children’s feet grow so fast (a 
full size every four to 16 weeks) that the 
shoes will probably be too small long 
before they’re worn-out. 

There are many situations that call 
for special footgear. Sneakers, for in- 
stance, are important both because chil- 
dren like them and because they're 
comfortable. They don’t give the im- 
portant foot support an oxford does, but 
if you limit their use and discourage 
constant day in and day out wear, they 
probably won’t cause trouble. 

Sandals, too, serve a useful function. 
In the country they can provide protec- 
tion to the soles of feet that might other- 
wise go bare. In the city they are a 
welcome way to let moisture evaporate 
from hot feet—often they help prevent 
athlete’s foot (ringworm), which thrives 
on dampness. Since they don’t hold the 
foot properly, though, your child should 
not wear them all the time. 

If your child shows signs of foot 
trouble, his shoes, or lack of them, 
should be dictated by his need for special 
correction. Podiatrists, chiropodists and 
orthopedists urge that you seek profes- 
sional care if your child toes-in or out 
with either or both feet, if shoe soles 
wear down excessively in one spot (nor- 
mal feet cause even wear), or if he de- 
velops corns or calluses. 

Foot specialists hold varying opin- 
ions about some aspects of foot develop- 
ment, but they almost all agree that, if 
a child with normal feet wears properly 
fitted shoes of the correct size and style 
most of the time, he can safely wear 
special footgear or no shoes at all for 
some hours of every day. 


è FEWER ORPHANS TODAY 


One sign of health progress: In 
1920, 16 per cent of the children under 
18 in this country had lost one or both 
parents by death. A generation later, in 
1955, less than five per cent of all U.S. 
children had lost one or both parents. 


e HIGH RECOVERY 
FOR MENTALLY ILL 


Most mental hospitals are over- 
crowded, underequipped and under- 
staffed. But in states like Kansas, where 
active treatment centers exist, four out of 
five patients admitted to a mental hos- 
pital for the first time go home within 
a year. This record can be achieved by 
other states, says the National Associa- 
tion for Mental Health, if facilities are 
provided for early detection and com- 
petent therapy. The NAMH asks you to 
support its annual campaign through 
your local mental health association so 
that “the mentally ill can come back.” 


Consult your physician before using 
any drug mentioned 
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PROTECTS — even 


Í 


bronztan 


after swimming 


...and you get 
a glorious tan! 
Exclusive silicone ingredient Dura- 


Sil* gives the longest sun protec- 
tion yet known. fe 


BRONZTAN is safe even for baby’s : 


delicate skin. 


BRONZTAN is cool, refreshing, non- 


drying... and sand won't stick. 
BRONZTAN helps prevent peeling. 
In smart plastic cylinder. (No 
dangerous glass to break.) 


*Trademark — active ingredient developed by 
Shulton Pharmaceutical Division 


At leading department É 5 
and drug stores. plus tax 


SHULTON new York » Toronto 
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with ROW, rara that looks as though it had always been your own! 


You can’t reclaim a single passed moment. 
But you can put the sparkling color and 
beauty of youth into your hair, and so help 
yourself to look—and feel—so much younger! 


And it’s so easy, with Roux. For Roux is not 
merely one product, but an entire family of 
haircolorings, each for a specific need. 


° 


You may want to color your entire head, or 
just “touch-up” a few gray strands. You 
may want to match the gray hair to your 


ask your hairdresser why she prefers 


natural color, or try an exciting new hair- 
color, or simply brighten faded, dull looking 
hair. You may want lasting color, or color 
you can shampoo out at will, or no color at 
all, but lustrous hair lightening. 
Whatever your desire, Roux gives you the 
answer. And each Roux coloring imparts 
the natural look that is the mark of good 
taste. That is why haircolorists, whose live- 
lihood depends on beauty, use more Roux 
haircolorings than any other! 


So if your haircolor doesn’t do all it can and 
should for you, turn with confidence to 
Roux. Remember that “Roux means lovelier 
haircolor’”’...sparkling, natural looking 
haircolor and softer, more manageable hair 
condition! 


ROUX 


Once ee a Thousand Times 


BY MARGERY McKINNEY 


SANS 


Children’s stories are charming, useful and interesting —for children. But what 


about the long-suffering parent who must repeat them and repeat them and repeat them... ? 


edly tender mind of the child, that is — has anyone con- 

sidered the effect of children’s literature upon the mind of 
the parent who must read it? No one, so far as I can discover. 
In our time we have developed a cult of the young, forgetting 
that parents, too, need loving attention, Apparently the gen- 
eral attitude is that the parent is old enough to fend for himself, 
he has probably read worse in his time and anyhow he should 
be willing to put up with anything for the sake of his child. 

I am at odds with this callous view. Although I do not 
suggest that parents be pampered (an attractive thought, by 
the way), surely some consideration might be given to their 
emotional and intellectual needs in providing material to be 
read to their children. I feel strongly about this matter since 
I know from my own experience that serious damage can be 
done to the moral fiber of a parent through a seemingly in- 
nocuous “juvenile.” 

The story which was the occasion for my downfall is the fa- 
miliar one concerning a yellow chick named Chicken-Little. 
While this particular feather-brain was walking in the barnyard 
one morning, busy upon someone else’s business, an acorn fell 
on her head. After a brief lapse of consciousness, Chicken-Little 
roused herself and, her mental processes evidently unimpaired 
by the blow, arrived at the natural conclusion that the sky had 
fallen. Without a moment’s hesitation, she rushed about, as a 
kind of barnyard Paul Revere, bearing the sensational news to 
everyone on the place. This, in an acorn-shell, is the whole 
story. 

I am not concerned with the reasons underlying Chicken- 
Little’s need to dash about the barnyard, spreading this absurd 
notion. More thoughtful readers would raise such questions 
as, “Was Chicken-Little the last in pecking order among the 
poultry population, and was this activity a device to advance 
herself in the hierarchy of the barnyard?” or “Was yellow 
just not her color, and was this sensationalism a compensation 
for deep-seated dissatisfaction with her identity?” 

Since I think children for the most part are unaware of 
such implications, I have no concern about them. As to the 
effect on my child, I never feared that she would be so im- 
pressed by the story that one day, having been hit on the head 
by an acorn (we have a number of oak trees in our yard), she 
would rush into the house in a panic about the sky falling. 
My faith in her has been justified; at no time has this ever 
happened. I am concerned, however, with the demoralizing 
effect innumerable readings had upon me, the parent reader. 

It is necessary to explain to those who have not been hard- 
ened to children’s stories that there is a formula by which 
many of them are compounded. The hero (heroine in this case, 
of course) encounters some circumstance or phenomenon. 
He tells another character about his adventure, who goes 
with him to tell someone else. Character No. 1 and Char- 
acter No. 2 accompany the hero to tell Character No. 3, and 
so on, it seems, ad infinitum. 

Each time a new character is enlisted in the parade, all 
the earlier members are named, one by one and in turn, until, 
midway in the story, each encounter entails reciting a whole 
litany of names, to the delight of the small hearer and the ex- 
haustion of the parent reader. And let me warn you. Don’t 
think you can get by with skipping a few names as the list 
grows longer. The small tyrant planted in your lap requires, 
with iron will, that each and every one be recited. In the 
proper sequence. I regard this rigid insistence on a precise 
reading of these infinitely boring lists as a powerful children’s 
weapon in the war between the generations. 


IÈ the selection of suitable books — suitable for the alleg- 


The saga of Chicken-Little adheres faithfully to the for- 
mula. It is especially abrasive to parental nerves, however, 
because of the characters’ names — those names which must 
be recited again, and again, and again. I give you (if memory 
serves me rightly) Henny-Penny, Ducky-Wucky, Goosey- 
Loosey, Turkey-Lurkey and Foxy-Loxy as examples. I have 
a vague recollection of at least three more equally cloying 
names, but fortunately my mind sloughed them away. 

The twice-daily reading of this interminable story with its 
list of revolting names repeated numbers of times drove me, 
a normally law-abiding citizen, brimming with good will, to 
plotting violence after several weeks. One afternoon, as 
Chicken-Little set out upon her stroll through the barnyard, 
I arranged for her to walk under a grapefruit tree. Just as 
she came well within the shelter of its branches, a nearly-ripe 
grapefruit slipped its moorings and fell, alas! upon the hap- 
less chick. I really felt terrible about this. It was cowardly 
and mean, but I had been tried beyond my strength. 

I can plead, too, that I balanced its meanness with gen- 
erosity at this point; I thought I could afford it. I brought out 
the whole cast for what I believed was the last time to view 
the still form of Chicken-Little and to cluck mournfully over 
her condition. The blow was not fatal, I must explain quickly, 
just enough to incapacitate her completely. 

However, I got no further with this new (and last) ver- 
sion of the story than the viewing of the victim. At that point 
the audience in my lap stiffened suddenly and let out a pierc- 
ing scream. Then it threw itself on the floor and started kick- 
ing its heels and demanding in shrieks that Chicken-Little be 
restored to her accustomed vigor (I am summarizing here). 
One essential for successful parenthood, I have learned, is to 
recognize when you are licked; I immediately reversed myself 
and promised wildly to revive Chicken-Little and get her on 
the road again. No sooner said than done. I brought the 
chick to a rather groggy consciousness, and she recovered 
magnificently. In practically no time she propped herself up 
and almost immediately thereafter she staggered off heroically 
upon her appointed rounds. Peace, of a sort, filled the room. 

The moral deterioration wrought by the little story was 
not yet complete; I was impelled toward one more heinous 
act. In spite of my admiration for Chicken-Little’s valiant 
spirit, I harbored a strongly negative feeling toward her and 
her companions. Anyway, I have always disliked gossips. I 
was determined at all costs to destroy her hold upon our home. 

The very next day, when story-time came around, Chicken- 
Little was nowhere to be found. Not even a tail feather showed 
as we searched high and low in every place we could think of. 
After all, who would think of looking between the fifth and 
sixth sheets on the middle shelf of the linen closet? Certain- 
ly not I. By the most fortunate timing, Walt Disney’s film about 
Snow White was opening in our town that afternoon, so we put 
on a clean pinafore (the one with the pink flowers on the pock- 
et) and attended the showing. Chicken-Little, to my great 
relief, was forgotten immediately — how fleeting are human 
affections! — and we were mesmerized by the Seven Dwarfs. 

The spell of Chicken-Little was indeed broken. For the 
next several weeks the audience, during her waking hours (and 
undoubtedly her sleeping hours), was Snow White. She went 
about with a large apron draped cape-like over her shoulders 
and spent much time leaning over the well (the kitchen waste 
basket) singing, “I’m Wishing.” The baby was forced to be 
all seven of the dwarfs, at separate times; her father was 
Prince Charming. And guess who was the Mean Queen. 

THE END 
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They’re crinkled and cute and 
you want them angel-clean. A 
clumsy washcloth isn’t safe. 
Careful cleansing calls for steri- 
lized, cuddly-soft ‘Q-Tips’. 

It’s the cotton swab with the 
loving touch. Made of ‘Q-Tips’ 
own “silkenized” cotton. Cus- 
tom-cushioned at the tip. The 
finest, gentlest you can buy. 


That’s why more mothers and 
doctors use ‘Q-Tips’ than all 
other cotton swabs combined ! 


is blue 


Q-Tips® Also available in Canada 
Made by Q-Tips, Inc., New York, Toronto and Paris. 


The box for you 


Word 
Game 


BY DR. J. E. SCHMIDT 


As complicated as a thought or an 
idea may seem, there’s almost al- 
ways a word for it! Below are some 
challenging definitions, each fol- 
lowed by four words. Can you pick 
the one word which exactly suits 
each definition? (If words fail you, 
answers and derivations are upside- 
down at the end of the list.) 


(1) A person who is forced to carry 
a great burden or responsibility 
is often personified by an allu- 
sion to (A) Atlas (B) Aladdin 
(C) Apollo (D) Apache. 


An unskilled or clumsy person 
may be described as awkward, 
but one who is fully skilled or 
proficient in a given field is des- 
ignated as (A) addicted (B) 
adept (C) adapted (D) adja- 
cent. 


A remedy which is supposed to 
be effective in curing all dis- 
eases is a (A) panache (B) 
panada (C) panacea (D) pal- 
metto. 


The concept of or reference to 
marriage is expressed by the 
adjective (A) Martian (B) 
Marital (C) Martial (D) Mar- 
ian. 


To separate into parts or to pull 
to pieces is to (A) dismember 
(B) dismount (C) dispart (D) 
disnature. 


Bitterness, harshness, or sharp- 
ness of temper or language is 
expressed by the term (A) acer- 
bity (B) acescence (C) assev- 
eration (D) annates. 


A handsome young man is often 
referred to as an (A) Achilles 
(B) Aegis (C) Adonis (D) 


Ainu. 


To praise, glorify, or elevate in 
dignity, power, honor, etc., is to 
(A) exult (B) exalt (C) exhil- 
arate (D) exhort. 


To use words or expressions 
that have more than one inter- 
pretation, especially in order to 
mislead or deceiye, is to (A) 
eradicate (B) escalade (C) 
equilibrate (D) equivocate. 


(10) A place where lawless confu- 
sion or riotous disorder prevails 
is a (A) miasma (B) autobahn 
(C) palladium (D) pandemo- 
nium. 
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Casual ’n carefree! These new 


softer-than-ever hairstyles call for BOBBI... 


only BOBBI has 


special “Casual Pin- Curlers” Bosst's soft curls are just right 


for the pert new Honeycomb 
hairdo. “Casual Pin-Curlers” make 
Bossi easier, prettier than ever! 


` The new soft ’n pretty look in hairdos 
Bossi girls have soft hairstyles 


like Silk-Fluff right away, thanks 
to “Casual Pin-Curlers.” No new 
permanent look—ever. 


begins with Boppi—the one pin-curl 
permanent specially created for 
casual hairstyles. BoBBt always gives 
you softly feminine curls from the 

very first day, and with new special 
“Casual Pin-Curlers” your Bossi 
curls are firmer—your BOBBI wave is 
easier to set than ever. Pin-curl 


your hair just once and apply 


Bosst lotion. That’s all. No separate Bossi with “Casual Pin-Curlers” 


$ : gives you this flattering Sea-Shell 
neutralizer needed —no resetting. hairdo and your permanent—all 


in one setting. 


New “Casual Pin-Curlers” make See how easy a BOBBI can be! Just Look for BOBBI in this new package 


smoother pin-curls! No loose ends. Can’t “Casual Pin-Curlers” and Bost lotion. —the only pin-curl kit complete with 55 
slip, crimp, rust or discolor hair. Takes That’s all you need for today’s newest “Casual Pin-Curlers” and 6 neckline 
only one per curl. Curved to sleep com- casual hairstyles. No separate neutral- curlers, all in pink plastic, plus new 
fortably. Use for setting after shampoos. izer—no resetting needed. Bossi lotion, easy directions. 


Watch the BOBBI TV Shows .. .“Blondie” and “Valiant Lady”! ©THE GILLETTE COMPANY 
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VI MaMa MaMa 
for QUICK DELIVERY 
have it sent by AIR 


Gilty Desires? 


Light as spun lace, non-tarnishable, aluminum cuff 
bracelets. Gilded in yellow-gold, rose-gold or 
silver. Imported from Germany. Bracelet, $1. 
Earrings $1 incl. tax. Add 18¢ for air delivery. 


B. M. LAWRENCE IMPORTS 
244 California Street * San Francisco 11, Calif. 


MY MM ly ly le | 


QUICK, DECORATIVE RADISHES — 50¢ 


Just one push of the radish on this ingenious 
little plastic device and like magic—a perfect 
rose of a radish! Quick, safe, automatic... 
easy to clean! No sharp knives. Now you'll 
have time for decorative radish roses on every 
relish plate you serve. ROSEBUD RADISH 
MAKER only 50¢, postage paid. Guaranteed 
or your money back! Order from Sunset House, 
225 Sunset Building, Hollywood 46, California. 


GLAMOUR WITH HUMAN HAIR PIECES 


Ten Style 
Braid $10.50 


Figure Eight $7.95 
Chignon $7.50 


Cluster $7.50 
Mixed Grey, Plat, & Aub, $3.25 extra 
Sample color match guaranteed. 
Send generous sample, check or M.O.. no COD's. 
COMPLETE LINE OF WIGS & HAIR GOODS 


FASHION HAIR PRODUCTS 


DEPT. R-6, 175 FIFTH AVE.. W YORK 10. N. Y. 


9 sim 


incl. post. 
& fed. tax 


HANDSOME SWISS IMPORTED men's and ladies’ 
watches with jeweled movements are precision made, 
anti-magnetic, shock-resistant, have non-tarnish gold 
metal cases, with white or black faces—complete with 
black suede band. Wafer-thin man’s watch has sweep 
second hand. Guaranteed. For Father's Day, graduation, 
any occasion. Sorry, no C.O.D.’s. 


GREENHALL "Phew von to NY. 


TALL SPOONS 
Silver ard Gold 


You will want these elegant 
silverplated spoons for tall 
frosty summer drinks and for 
malteds, sodas and parfaits all 
yéar, Perfect gift for a hostess, 
bride, collector— 
even Dad! Unique 
crest of burnish- 
ed gold contrasts 
beautifully with 
the rich silver. 


charming set of 5 
soa ne Doxal $5.95 paid 
and wi 

the most” aie: (No C.0.D.’s Please) 
criminating, 419 Webster Street 
THE RED HOUSE GIFT SHOP Fairmont, Minnesota 


Rainbow guards are gold metal rings 
enameled in the most exquisite range of 
colors: red, white, black, pink, lilac, blue, 
turquoise, green and yellow. They’re ter- 
rific with a suntan, so mix them or match 
them and wear with shorts or cottons. 
Send ring size. 3 for $1; 6 for $1.75 ppd. 
Elizabeth McCaffrey, RB6, Orange, N. J. 


White is for fun, and for shells on the 
beach, and for gulls against the blue sky. 
White is for these terry shorts that make 
summer the best time of all! One-piece 
play suit (washable) has adjustable terry 
belt banded in red and blue (remove 
buckle for laundering). Sm., med., lg. $8.30 
ppd. Tog Shop, Lester Sq., Americus, Ga. 


Terry slip-ups are marvelous stretch 
socks that come in white, coral or blue 
with a gold metallic stripe around the top. 
They are ideal after-shower slippers or for 
loafing and, best of all, they go right into 
the washing machine or basin for a quick 
sudsing. They fit hose size 8-10. $1 pr., 
ppd. Downs & Co., Dept. R, Evanston, Ill. 


“That’s a Plenty” is one of the 18 
Dixieland jazz hits you get for $2.98! 
Specify three 78 or 45 RPM records, or one 
33/3 RPM. Artists like Coleman Hawkins 
and Earl Hines play “Basin Street Blues,” 
“Rampart Street Parade,’ “I Can’t Get 
Started.” Ppd. White House Co., Dept. 
PA-6, 8 Kingsland Ave., Harrison, N. J. 


Prints charming are still life protraits 
in oil by Henk Bos, a ranking Dutch artist. 
They are 9” x 10” prints of old copper and 
pewter with fruits, wood tones and soft 
backgrounds. Exquisite in detail and warm 
in color, they’d blend with any décor. Set 
of 4 is $1.50 postpaid. Bowman’s, R-2477 
Lombard St., San Francisco 23, Calif. 


personalized, all merchandise 


may 


be 


CAROLYN KELLY 


Shopping Editor 


We took a straw poll, and these 
cute mushroom-dotted wedgies won by a 
landslide! Comfortable, fashionable, gay 
and in hard-to-find sizes, the natural straw 
Pouffs have red and white dotted mush- 
rooms on top. Only $15.45 postpaid. Sizes 
8 to 12, in widths AAAAA to C. Shoecraft, 
Inc., 603 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Winner takes all! This tote bag leads 
a thousand lives! Because it’s rubberized 
inside, it goes to the beach with suits and 
towels. Because it’s so roomy, it takes 
everything for a weekend. Black patent 
or Italian tan and roman striped denim, 
its washable! 16” high; $2.98 plus 35¢ 
post. Here’s How Co., 95 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Venetian glass rosebuds are light 
blue, embossed with pink and gold, come 
on a sturdy chain. 15” choker is $5.50; the 
bracelet is $3.30; button or drop earrings 
with screw-backs or for pierced ears 
(please specify) are $1.65. The whole set 
for $9.50 incl. tax, post. Alpine Imports, 
Dept. R, 505 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Take a stand and stake it into the lawn 
to hold drinks and a picnic lunch. Or use 
the tray alone for lap suppers in winter, 
in front of the TV set. Of weather-durable 
high-impact styrene, 7” x 15” tray comes 
in red or yellow with 24” polished steel 
rod. $1.95 ppd. Western World Products, 
2611 Tilden Ave., Los Angeles 64, Calif. 


One for good measure is the Mile- 
ograph pen that measures distances from 
point to point on your road map. For a 
vacationing family or traveling husband 
this is a gem! It’s adaptable to any scale 
of miles, is absolutely accurate! $2; 3 for 
$5 ppd. E & H Model Hobbies, 130 W. 
Chelten Ave., Philadelphia 44, Penna. 


returned for refund. Mention REDBOOK wher ordering. 
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first 
worldly 
possession 


What a wonderful idea! Now you can have a cherished 
memento of that happy day. Baby’s hospital identifica- 
tion beads, necklace or plastic band . . . yours to 
treasure forever this lovely permanent way. Just send 
them to us. We’ll embed them in a sparkling 3” square 
lucite paperweight with baby’s full name and birth 
date in gold script. Delightful accessory for now and 
Or Aways «+. a charmingly different gift for the new 

other. 


Just $4.95 postpaid 


C.0.D.'s Accepted. Your precious 
memento returned to you via insured snail, 


Keepsake Shops union city 2, n. 3. 


Enjoy Heavenly COMFORT | 
NEW improvep+ | 


BLEUMETTE 
BRA 


*One pair can be worn as l 
many times as desired. l 
è no shoulder straps l 
è no back straps | 
è no wires, no bones | 
New Bleumette Bra lifts you and 
holds you in today’s glamorous | 
high lines with natural grace, 
absolute comfort! Just made for | 
glamorous occasions by a top 
~» New York bra designer. Perfect 
for ba | 
and play clothes. Only 
half-way bra ever crea - | 
ters all figures. Velvety soft, pli- 
able yet sturdy material, Fiesh. | 


Eat No, 2128, Size A, B or C. 
en 
| Order. ‘Satisfaction 2 Pair Only $2.98 postpaid 
juaranteed. 
| made exclusively by BLEUETTE, INC. 
509 5th Ave., Dept. 402, New Y: York 17, N. Y. 


ss and strapless gowns 
dj: 


l Pat. No. 2,728,079 


THE MOST COMFORTABLE MOCS YOU 
COULD EVER WEAR! Walk ons air in foam-crepe 
soled mocs, handlaced, flexible. Top-srain leather, 
smartly styled. Extra lis ht. For work or play. Red, 
Brown, Smoke, White. Guaranteed. Immediate deliv- 
ery! Direct from manufacturer: $5.95 plus 50c postage. 
Moccasin-Craft, 65RH Mulberry St., Lynn, Mass. 


TAKE A GANDER 
at these highly glazed 
porcelain wild ducks. 
In brilliant woodland 
colors, they make a 
sweeping success on 
any wall. With holes 
for easy hanging; 
measure 8” x6”, 6” x 
AEE 

Set of three - $2.95 ppd. 
2 sets, 6 ducks -$5.50 ppd. 
Also available in 
Pheasants (same sizes, 
description, prices). = 


Sorry, no COD's Please, 
Send for Free Gift Catalog. Pa. Residents Add 3% Sales Tax, 


(Dept. R6) N.E. Corner 56th & Diamond St., 
Philadelphia 31. 


Loe Wynne 


NEW SPEC GLAMOURIZERS—$1i pr. 
Adjusts to all frames. Now in Choice of 7 styles. Combination of 
Pearl & Rhinestone, or all Pearl, or all Rhinestone, set in either 
gold or silver, or all Sapphire ‘set in silver, $1 pr., 3 pr. for 
82.75 or all 7 pr. for 

y mail only. Send cash, check or m.o. 


RUTH BRAWER. Box 4035, Dept. RSP, Tucson, Ariz. 
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NEW! GIANT CIRCUS ANIMAL CUTOUTS 


Tops in The Shops 


Braided chigmon made of lustrous 
real hair has a flair for fashion! This one 
piece can be arranged into 25 different 
styles, each one flattering and stunning for 
summer. $10.50 in standard colors; $13.75 
in mixed gray, light blonde or auburn. 
Send sample gf hair. Fashion Hair Prod- 
j| i ucts, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Now you can decorate your nursery, den, playroom 
or bar the way you’ve wanted to. These giant imp- 
ish circus animals are the cutest ever. Come com- 
plete with all the trimmings: Yards of candy striped 
ent poles and canopies, 8 cuddly 2 foot tall circus 
animals, stars, balls and circles in exciting full color 
plus decorating instructions. Easily applied to wall 
with paste, tacks or scotch tape. Complete set only 
$3.98 plus .32 cents postage. Guaranteed to please 
or your money refunded. 
GARY MATTHEWS—R, 4331 Ventura Canyon 
SHERMAN OAKS, CALIFORNIA 


Press into service a travel ironing 
board that takes up less room than a small 
suitcase! It opens to 23⁄2”, closes to 11⁄2”, 
has its own simulated leather carrying case. 
Board comes with pad and silicone cover, 
weighs only 2 lbs., can be used on any flat 
surface. $4.95 ppd. Sleepy Hollow Gifts, 
RB1 1037 Crane Dr., Falls Church, Va. 


...To be the best 
dressed girl in 


— the world... 
The gorgeous girl who will run Marilyn 
a close second. .The glamorous crea- 
ture who will make men forget about ©1957 
Gina! | want you to dress for romance 

from a sxin out. Rush your request for . * 
your l-year subscription to m; d ek 
Hollywood Fashion Magazine crammed re erl $ 
with hundreds of pictures of the exotic 
styles worn by the movie stars.You can’t 

buy these in your home town. They're Dept. 6186 
exclusive Hollywood styles. Every crea- 

tion pictured is yours, on a ten-day free 1430 N. Cahuenga 
rial offer Love won't wait - so don’t 

you. Rush your request today with 25g HOLLYWOOD 28, 
for handling and mailing. CALIF. 


PROBLEM DAY MIRACLE 


Baby’s first shoe is a sweet miniature 
in glazed white china, and it has his first 
name and birth date on it in gold. Touched 
with little pink rosebuds, it would make a 
sweet vase for the nursery or a cherished 
memento on the new mother’s night table. 
Only $1 postpaid. House of Jenaro, Post 
Office Box 736, Chicago 90, Illinois. 


Napkin 
inserts 
here 
stops accidents and chafing 
fits over sanitary napkin 


MD Coverette is a smooth holder. Mois- 
ture-proofs napkin. Stops accidents; allows 
all sports with safety. Skin smooth. Ends 
chafing. 3 sizes. Purse container for emer- 
gency. Specify S, M or L. Send name, 
address and $1 to Harwal Mfg. Co., 217 
Astor St., Newark 5, N. J. 


‘ror FREE sHoe BOOKLET 27 


T'S EASY TO BE FITTED DIRECT VIA MAIL! 
X NO RISK TO YOU! MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 
Tall Gals of all ages buy these fine Shoecraft 5th Ave. 


Flashlight-horn is a fine safety meas- 
ure for young bicyclists! A combination 
horn and light in one simple device will 
guarantee safer riding, give you greater 
peace of mind! With bracket for easy at- 
tachment, it takes standard “D” cell bat- 
tery (not incl.). $1.98 postpaid. Master- 
craft, 212-R Summer, Boston 10, Mass. 


shoes with confidence. New York is the mecca of fashion 
and we're famous for prompt, careful attention to your 
orders. Young-marrieds and career girls save money og 
our exciting, advance styles. NO EXTRA CHARGE on all 
sizes 8, 842, 9, 9¥2, 10, 10%, 11, 11%, 12, 12%, 13; 
neama Beenpherglol 
$16.95 with a ‘little-lo" heel. 
Natural with flax 
calf. Black with 
aN black patent leather. 


OUTDOOR BUBBLER 


Imagine . . . a handy drinking 
fountain right in your own back 
yard! At a tiny cost, tool Simply 


WE 


*‘Flatters 
Where It Matters’’ 
This new, easy method will help devel- 
op your chestline measurement without 
changing your contour, ‘‘Flatters where 
it matters’’ aids in giving you increased 
chest measurement, Adds muscle tone 
and helps strengthen the muscles lying 
underneath the breasts. Helps improve 


I. R. Fox, fur specialist, restyles 
your old, worn fur coat regard- 
less of condition, into a glam- 
orous 1957 cape or stole, The 
low price, $22.95 complete, 
includesnewlining! Sendfor FREE 


Man: ces fron aj ture. You too can be more attractive, and 
Catalog now. iy styles to cl f 4 Youthful looking. SHIEE SD. ca plain wrapper. 
29th - d Money back guarantee. o C.0.D.'s. 
I. R. FOX e146 W.29%thSt.e Dept. L-19eN.Y.0.1 | Harrison Products, Dept. RBS, Box 201, Bethpage, N.Y. 


screw onto any faucet and you have 1000 Personal Labels $1 “H It Is” 
a sanitary bubbler for all to en- RS $2 ppd. Mrs, William G. Johns ere s 
joy. Keeps kids from tracking mud 3 ORDERS, 52 ned iver Viste ‘Eetatet “Sta-Neat Sports Rack” 
. Keeps ¢ t EN _ River Vis es e 
and dirt into the house. Will not F $04 es Domy aera e Be SED a-Ne p 
interfere with use of carden hose. finest super-glogsy gummed, pa- A Mother’s dream come true of 
eet, r per. added, anda) ze~ a tl youl a je 
Strong chrome-plated fittings with not midget! Re-usable PLASTIC ra things meat Cand orderly 
_ plastic cup; 8” high; guaranteed. ROX TRED? ad Rae -Yet ready for immediate use. 
| Swell family gift! $3.95 ppd. ete, 1000 only $ i ppd. SPECIAL Honey Tone apie Auten oO 
| an: ifferent orders 
FREE! Gift ‘n Gadget Catalog n ppd. Money back if, you Moneu Back Guarantee 
jon’t agree ese are e finest 
MASTERCRAFT labels, Regal Labels, 66 Wil- THE WHIGAL COMPANY 


loughby St., Room 224, Brook- 


| 212R SUMMER, BOSTON, MASS. lyn 1, N. Ý. Sour Lake 1, Texas 


Tops In The Shops 


“Nature’s Own Flytrap” 
BUG-CATCHING COBRA LILY 


It actually snatches insects out of the air! A real, 
living plant—this beautifully exotic Lily destroys 
house flies, gnats and 
other small flying pests 
with the sureness of a 
Cobra. Bugs that fly 
near disappear. never 
again to be seen. Noi 
messy powders, sprays 
or flypaper needed! We 
send you seeds—ready 
for planting—and, in a 
few days, many, tiny 
bonnets appear. In no 
time you have a lovely 
plant colored in delicate 
woodland shades, with 
a speckled bonnet of 
paint brush reds and 
greens, A perennial 
bloomer (May-July) 
you'll put it to work in 
the house or outdoors. 
Generous count package 
or seeds only $1.00. No 
.0.D.’s, please. Add 
fus 15¢ postage. hdig. 


BANCROFT’S 
2170 So, Canalport Ave. 
Dept. RB-980 
Chicago 8, Illinois 


A travelin’? man will bless you for 
thinking of these! Comfortable-as-an-old- 
friend moccasins are soft capeskin leather 
with foam rubber innersoles. In cork or 
black, they come in their own travel case. 
Small (7-8), medium (9-10) and large 
(11-12), $4.95 plus 25¢ post. Janies, 1865 
(R) University Ave., New York 53, N. Y. 


If you love a man who loves the sea, 
this is his shirt! Made of mercerized cot- 
ton mesh, its nautical-emblazoned pocket 
is plastic-lined and waterproof to hold a 
watch or cigarettes safe from the spray! 
The collar and cuffs are navy and red 
striped. Small, medium, large. $5 ppd. 
Kenya Mills, Box 311C, Norwich, N. Y. 


Ponettes are delicious concoctions for 
pony-tailed lasses. They come in a vast 
array of colors and fabrics: white pique; 
pink, blue or black checked gingham; 
pink, yellow, orchid or blue percale; all 
graced with posies! Give color choice. 
Mother’s, $1.50; daughter’s, $1. Ppd. Wil- 
son Co., 700 E. Fruit St., Santa Ana, Calif. 


Shoe spray really works! We tested it 
on our shoes and pocketbooks, and they 
took on a wonderful gloss in seconds! 
Aerosal spray contains lanolin to prolong 
leather’s life and silicone to make it water- 
repellent. It works on all colors except 
white, does an amazing job! $1.49 ppd. 
Breck’s, 302 Breck Bldg., Boston 10, Mass. 


FIREFLY WAFER HEEL FLAT... . $4.95 


Handcrafted of soft, smooth glove leather. Continental leather 
wafer heel, metallic braid trim, airfoam cushion insoles. 4 lovely 
shades: White, Charcoal, Turquoise or Sand-beige. Sizes 3 thru 
10, narrow & medium, izes too. $4.9: 

OLD PUEBLO TRADERS, Box 4035, Dept. RF, Tucson, Ariz. 


FREE MATERNITY 

STYLE CATALOG 
BIG 96-page illustrated catalog. Hun- 
dreds of exclusive, econo: riced 
Maternity Fashions. FREE PGT C ECK 
with catalog gives EXTRA discounts on 
first order. World’s largest selections — 
Maternity dresses, suits, separates, sports- 
wear, girdles, bras, lingerie. $1.00 to $20.00. 

Write TODAY—CRAWFORD’S 
8015 Wornall Rd., Kansas City 14, Missouri 


Dept. 4 


"HOW TO SET A PIN CURL” 
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MONEY For YouRsELF 


YOUR ORGANIZATION 


ORIGINALS 


Show wonderful new Griffin deluxe personal 
Christmas greetings. Over 55 thrilling new 
EXCLUSIVE designs — master-crafted on the 
finest of printing papers:— rich water color 
printings, special foil inlays and a host of 
other fine features you'll find only in Griffin 
Originals. The sentiment and name imprint 
inside the cards actually compliment the 
design, Truly the finest personal Christmas 4 
cards in America. 


EARN EASILY 


$500 -51000 


You or your organization can earn easily $500- 
$1000 even more. It’s fun— It’s easy. Send 
today for a sample kit—all you need to 
start earning money. A Free book on fund 
i raising is available on request. 


WRI Oo 


WETMORE & SUGDEN, INC. 
509 Bayfield Drive, Fairport, New York 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me: 
( DELUXE SAMPLE KIT 
( FREE FUND RAISING PLAN BOOK 
If | decide not to accept your offer, | will return 
the kit at your expense. 


Name.. 
Addres: 
City..... 


State... 


NO MORE BROKEN NAILS!-$1 


Have perfect nails this easy way! Scientific formula 
quickly strengthens and hardens your fingernails. No 
big capsules or messy concoctions to swallow—you 


simply soak fingernails two minutes daily. No need to 
remove your polish, either. Within 2 weeks you must 
be delighted with the results or your money back! 
Several months’ supply for only $1, postage paid. Order 
this proven NAIL HARDENER direct by mail from 


unset House, 236 Sunset Building, Hollywood 46, 


The Professional Way~in Seconds! ! 
Write today for your FREE 
16-page completely illus- 
trated booklet — shows you § 
the secrets of setting your 
hair quickly and easily as 
90% of the professional ' 
beauticians do. 

Send 10c to cover cost of 
handling and postage to: 
THE KAYNAR CO. DEPT. R-5126 
Box 2001 Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calit, 


PURSE SIZE TRAVELLERS 


Folding Jewel Wallet—from 
England. In softest leather com- 
pletely suede-lined; padded rod 
for rings, expansion pockets for 
jewels; red, black, pastel blue. 
4” x 412” $5 ppd. (25c for 
3-initials.) 
Travel Toothbrush—for both 
trips & lunch-time use. Top 
quality brush retracts into 
bra ‘*lipstick’’ size 


nouvwoos © 


case, $1.50 ppd. 
HERE’S HOW CO. 
R-6 


95 Fifth Ave. 
New York 3, 
New York 
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A CHILD’S SHAME 
DRY BEDS 


$y-95 and up 


AMAZING 
ALL-IN-ONE PANTY 


immediately absorbs all moisture, 
keeping your child's bed completely 
dry, Join the grateful and happy 
mothers helped to new found joy 
and freedom—protect your child 
and yourself from the misery, muss 
and shame of wet beds. 


NOT a Diaper! 


It is a comfortable panty with a thick, 
thirsty pad of downy flannel that sops 
up and retains moisture like a sponge. 
$ X Soft waterproof fabric forms the outer 
: ~~, covering. It gives your child complete 
‘ ` protection—night and day 


ENDORSED BY MANY LEADING DOCTORS 


They recommend it as the perfect solu- 
tion for children who cannot help themselves. It washes 
quickly and easily—may be boiled and bleached. 


STAY-DRY Infants: med., Ig. $1.95 


is the perfect sick- 
room aid for adults. 
Money Back 
Guarantee in 
days 
Prices slightly 
higher in Canada 
-Shipped from 
Canadian office. 
Send check or M O. 
MARKET 3-8686 
HERMAN OPT. CO. 


Larger sizes made to 
order. 


Exact waist measure- 
ment in Inches n 
essary for perfect fit 


IDON’T BE FAT!! 


i If you just can’t reduce and have tried dieting; pills 
I and tablets-try relaxing, soothing SPOT REDUCER, 
A massager that’s tested, and 


as U.L. approval. Lose weight 
where it shows most! The relax 
ing soothing massage hel 
break down FATTY TISSUE 
helps tone the muscles and fies! 
and the increased awakened blo 
circulation helps carry 
away wasted fat—helps 
you regain and keep a 
rmer and more grace- 
ful figure, When you use the 
SPOT REDUCER, it’s almost 
like having your own private 
masseur at home. It’s fun reduc- 
ing this way! Lose pounds and inches quickly, easily, 
safely without risking health. For aches and pains due 
to over-exercise. Also used as an aid in the relief of 
pains for which massage is indicated. Sold on MONEY | 
BACK GUARANTEE! Reduce or NO CHARGE! 


I 
Standard Model only $9.98 ..... 
Amazing Deluxe Model only $1 2.98. 5 
send to SPOT REDUCER COMPANY | 


I 403 Market Street, Dept. B-656, Newark, New Jersey 


ia 
From a Teahouse of the Orient 


SANDALS 


For beach, pool, 


shower or street 


Newest style-rage inspired 
by the mystic East and 
imported direct from Ja- 
pan—yet practical and 
modern as Miami. Strong, 
sturdy, lightweight, com- 
fortable, long wearing. 
They are skid-proof, silent, won’t track water nor 
carry sand. Smart yet practically indestructible— 
no stitches or cement. Sizes 5 to 13 for men or 
women—in blue, green, yellow, or red. Specify 
size and color. $2.98 per pair, we pay postage. 


Money-back if not $2.98 Pair 


delighted. Order now, Postpaid 


J. F. BEAL CO., Box 43 
Salisbury 10, North Carolina 


PARFAIT GLASSES 


Even the name brings 
back delicious mem- 
ories, You’re a small 
girl in a smocked 
dress having dinner in 
a -hotel dining room! 
There’s a string quar- 
tette and a parfait for 
dessert as tall as the 
Empire State Build- 
ing! It’s still an ex- 
citing dessert if you 
can find the glasses. 


Set of 8, just $4.95 


Please Add 25¢ For Postage 
Pa, Residents Add 3 
Send For Free Gi 
PAGE & BIDDLE, 21 Station Rd., Haverford R6, Pa. 


Sales Tax 
Catalog 


Tops In The Shops 


It’s a Thunderbird—the Indian sign 
of good luck and happiness that’s the 
beaded design on these Indian princess 
moccasins! Soft, washable elk leather with 
foam rubber innersoles, they come in nat- 
ural, white, red or turquoise, in adult sizes 
4 to 10. $4.95 ppd. Miller Curio Co., Dept. 
R, 256 E. Congress St., Tucson, Arizona. 


Treasure map is an authentic chart 
that shows 445 locations of undiscovered 
treasure in the 48 states: lost mines, war 
loot, sunken ships, bandit caches. It’s fun 
to study, or you can plan a vacation tour 
of the treasure sites! 28” x 44” map is 50¢ 
postpaid. Walter Drake, Dept. R-26, 
Drake Bldg. Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


Keep cool in a 
oné-piece sun dress 
that goes from the 
patio to the market | 
to an informal lunch. | 
With a 7-gored skirt, 
self-belt and big 
pockets, it comes in 
cadet blue or red 
chambray, striped 
yellow, beige or tur- — 
quoise poplin. Sizes ` 

10-20 and 12%-18%! | 
$8.95. Matching hat, 

shoulder bag, $3.95 
ea, Ppd. Ruth Braw- 
er, Box 4035, Dept. 
SR, Tucson, Ariz. 


“easy chair comfort” is your 
answer. Permits you to relax in a 
normal, comfortable sitting posi- 
tion. Use in front or back seat. 
¿> Adjustable to height. Why not 
order two?—one as a gift! 


-KAR-NAP 


HONEOYE FALLS, N. Y. 


POSTPAID ¢—~: 
Check or 
Money Order 


WIDE SHOES 


“Ginger” in clear vinyl 
with black or navy suede 


Smart 214” heels. 
Money Back as 9.95 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


SYD KUSHNER 
Dept. R, 733 South St., Phila. 47, Pa. 


Widths C to EEE 
All sizes 
4 to 12 


Good as gold is this lifetime sculpture 
of your loved one. A dimensional likeness 
is created in a gold-filled frame that you 
can wear`as a pendant or disk. Vividly de- 
tailed, it will never tarnish. 3⁄4” size, 
$13.15; 1”, $21.95; 1⁄2”, $32.95. Tax, post- 
age included. Send photo to Mansfield 
House, 38 Water St., New York 4, N. Y. 


Printed Name & 
Address Labels 


$1 


nicely printed with 
lovely Plastic box for Just $1 post- 
paid! 5 orders or more at 75¢ per 
order! Money back guarantee. 300 
LABELS—50c. (No Plastic Box). 
Free wholesale selling plan! 


TOWER PRESS, INC. 
Box 591, Lynn 412, Mass. 


Maple Syrup lovers 


take a cue from the Maple Man 
and try our Honest to Goodness 


Pure Maple Syrup. 
Available now! 
$5.40 a gal. plus postage 
Generous sample 50c 


A. M. BOLDUC & SON 


10 Flatbush Ave. Hartford, Conn. 


Outraged mothers fought back when 
officials decided to convert this part of 
New York’s Central Park into a park- 
ing field. They won their objective. The 
area is now being converted into a 
new playground for their children. 


How to Save Your 
Community Play Land 


i 


Too many towns are surrendering 
their outdoor recreation areas. Here’s 
what you can do to protect yours 


BY BEATRICE SCHAPPER 


Want to swim? Play tennis? How would a picnic in the park suit you? 
Or would you rather just walk over to the playground and watch your chil- 
dren play on the slides and teeter-boards? 

“I can’t!” has to be the unhappy reply of millions of young adults and 
their youngsters because there is no longer a nearby pool or beach, tennis 
court or park, or even a playground—no public place at all—where they can 
play or relax outdoors. 

Millions more are about to be deprived of essential outdoor recreation 
space. Most of them won’t even know what’s happening. A section of park 
here, a playground there will be subtracted and hardly missed. Then sud- 
denly young parents will wake up to find that they and their children have no 
place to play, and no way to replace what they have lost. 

Encroachment—the designation for the process by which public recreation 
land is converted to other uses—is spreading and accelerating in all parts of 
the nation, records of the National Recreation Association show. But there 
are effective ways to protect your community play (Continued on page 58) 
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Festivities, blessings, tears and jokes . . . At last they were 


alone—tired and scared—until they shared the peace of dawn 


BY ALICE ELEANOR JONES 


ILLUSTRATED BY JON WHITCOMB 


odd Campbell stood on the back steps of the country 
club and blinked in the sunlight. He was a little dazed 
with running down stairs and along halls and through kitchens, 
between busy cooks and waiters with haughty faces. Virginia E ATA 
said, “Oh, Chip’s there!” and waved at her brother. Todd said with n napa: 
relief, “Good old Chip. All set?” ite 

Chip stood beside the little open car, grinning cheerfully. He was a 
good-looking young man, blond, like Virginia. Todd was dark. Chip said, 
“All set, brother Todd. I won’t tell.” 

Todd said, “Thanks, brother Chip. You're a pal,” held the door for 
Virginia and himself stepped over the side. As the car began to move 
down the drive, Virginia called softly, “Good-by.” Her brother smiled after 
them, held up his arm and made an o with his thumb and forefinger. 

Todd lifted his head to the air. It was like a cool hand on his fore- 
head. He said, “Close in there. The church, too.” 

Virginia said, “Yes, it’s good to get outside.” 

Todd turned the car into the little-used back road and gave it more gas. 
He said, “Outside alone.” 7 

Virginia said soberly, “We haven’t been alone much lately.” 

Todd said, “All over now,” and glanced back at the drive. Chip had 
gone in. “I think we made it.” 

Virginia said, “Chip was a darling to help.” Smiling, she twisted the 
new ring on her finger. 

Todd took one hand off the wheel momentarily and put it over hers. 
“Good old Chip. Ilove you, Ginny.” 

“I love you.” She moved closer, sighed and leaned her head against 
his shoulder. Without her smile, her face looked drawn and pale. Todd 
said, “Why don’t you go to sleep, baby?” 

She shook her head. “I’m too excited. It was a nice wedding, don’t 
you think?” : 

Todd thought “a nice wedding” was too modest a description. It had 
been a flawless production, stage-managed by people (Continued on page 88) 
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OVERSEAS 


Lonely isolation is robbing young Americans of a 
rich experience — and hurting our mission abroad 


BY NORMAN LOBSENZ 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARTIN IGER 


t is wintry dusk. You are an American soldier in a small 
town in Germany. The day’s duties are over, and as you 
walk past the guard at the barracks gate, loneliness wells 
up inside you. 

The people of the town, the Germans, hurry past on their 
way to homes you have never seen, but which your imagination 
endows with warm fires, comfortable chairs, loving families. 
The wet fog gleams on the cobbled streets; you shrug deeper 
into your overcoat. Where will you go tonight? What will you 
do? Finally you walk the familiar route to the tawdry gaiety of 
the gasthaus, the tavern. Sure, it’s synthetic—and you know it. 
But how else can you fight off your homesickness? 

So you order a beer. And another. And another. And 
maybe, a few hours later, as the unfamiliar strength of the 
German brew fuzzes your mind, you get in a fight with a cab 
driver. Or maybe you get mixed up with a prostitute. Or may- 
be you just stumble back to the barracks, a little more tired, a 

A soldier’s night out along little more heartsick than when you started out. 


Munich’s Goethestrasse: a A 3 
; $ If this were the dilemma of one man, or one thousand men, 
pick-up ...a round of drinks 


tn a cheap bar...and a bad 
headache under a lamppost. hundreds of thousands of U.S. servicemen all over the world. 


American families might ignore it. But it is the daily problem of 
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New sights and 
new friendships are available 
to soldiers who want them 


It is a problem with serious repercussions on na- 
tional policy and global strategy; it threatens to alien- 
ate our allies; it provides cold-war ammunition for our 
enemies. But more immediate than this, it is a problem 
that directly affects every U.S. soldier overseas, every 
future soldier and the families of these men. The 
things a young soldier does during his overseas service 
can be damaging to him as well as to his country; the 
things he does not do can represent lost opportunities 
for a richer life. 

The solution to the problems of the lonely soldier 
in a foreign land is, in the opinion of U.S. Army Eu- 
ropean Commander Gen. Henry I. Hodes and his top 
officers, second in importance only to our military mis- 
sion overseas itself. 

This is no exaggeration. Last summer a series of 
explosive incidents involving U. S. servicemen and Ger- 
man civilians created a sensation in West Germany. 
One soldier threw a hand grenade into a Munich bar; 
another fatally stabbed a train guard; a third clubbed 
a man to death before his bride’s eyes; several GPs 
raped teen-age German girls. Nearly a dozen such acts 
of violence occurred in a few weeks. The German 
press—particularly the scandal sheets—played them 
up until a wave of anti-Americanism threatened to 
sweep the country. In some places politicians up for 
election found “GI violence” a handy issue. City and 
state governments in Germany passed resolutions de- 
manding that the Americans get out and stay out. 

After some American magazines ran stories about 
the incidents, troop commanders in Germany began 
getting letters from worried wives, sweethearts. and 
mothers of GI’s. Some of the letters denounced Ger- 
man girls for “luring” their boys; others begged the 
commander to make sure their men didn’t associate 
with the “riffraff” or the “sex criminals” in his outfit. 


The Army’s Recreation Area at Garmisch in the Bavarian 
Alps offers beauty and sports to GI’s at nominal prices. 


The German Ambassador in Washington frantically 
cabled Bonn to “do something” to stop the growing 
ill feeling. 

Prompt disciplinary action by both German civil 
authorities and the U.S. military ended the violence. 
The hysterical atmosphere was calmed. But thinking 
people realized that the incidents, although spectacular 
in themselves, were only symptoms of a basic problem: 

What is the relationship between the American 
serviceman and the overseas community in which he 
spends two or more years of his life? 

The editors of REDBOOK asked me to investigate 
this problem. Because there are 300,000 GI’s and their 
dependents in Germany, more than in any other for- 
eign nation, and because the incidents focused interest 
there, I concentrated on that country. I have just re- 
turned from a month-long tour of Germany during 
which I spoke with generals at USAREUR (U.S. Army 
in Europe) headquarters in Heidelberg and privates in 
clip joints along Munich’s Goethestrasse, with German 
Foreign Office diplomats in Bonn, bartenders and B- 
girls in Kaiserslautern and many German families. 

On the terrace of the Press Club in Bonn, over- 
looking the Rhine, I talked with a prominent German 
editor. He explained the fundamental issue: “You 
can’t order people to like each other. You can’t even 
order them to try to like each other. You can’t organ- 
ize friendship from the top down; it must grow from 
the bottom up.” 

One of the major troubles in Germany is that Gl’s 
do not meet representative Germans and the Germans 
do not meet representative Gl’s. George Godfrey, who, 
as Chief of Civil affairs in Munich, is liaison man be- 
tween Germans and Americans in the city where the 
Army’s Southern Area Command has its headquarters, 
made this point forcefully. Godfrey is known as 


A pair of privates from Florida and Louisiana enjoy 
lunch German-style with the family of a Garmisch printer. 


Munich’s “American mayor.” Since he has helped 
run civil affairs there for more than a decade, his per- 
spective extends from the days of nonfraternization— 
when it cost a GI $64 if he spoke to a German—to 
today, when it is considered bad form, almost, not to 
speak to one. 

“Over 95 per cent of all Germans never meet what 
we would call a typical American boy,” Godfrey says. 
“The GI’s they see are the comparative handful who 
frequent the bars and the clip joints, who roam the 
streets drunk and disorderly, who are arm-in-arm with 
disreputable women. Now you and I know that these 
men represent the fringe element that you can find in 
any army—that you can find whenever a cross section 
of humanity is brought together. Put this kind of man 
in the role of an alleged conqueror, give him a few 
drinks and then try to reach him with the idea of 
mutual understanding with foreigners!” ` 

Similarly, Godfrey points out, most American 
servicemen seldom meet an average German. The 
floozies and the hangers-on, the steerers and the con- 
scienceless bartenders no more represent the German 
people than the drunken soldier represents the GI. 

As a result, the average German bases his judg- 
ment of all servicemen on the actions of a minority. 
The Army crime rate in Europe, reports the Army’s 
police chief in the area, Brig. Gen. Howard M. Hobson, 
is one per cent—“far less than that in a camp town 
like Biloxi, Miss., or Phenix City, Ala.” But by shy- 
ing away from GI’s, Germans deprive themselves of 
the very contact which would dispel their mistaken 
ideas. German girls from respectable families hesitate 
to go out with GI’s because they fear other Germans 
will look upon them as loose women. The average GI, 
basing his opinions of all Germans on the few he meets 
at bars, concludes that they are all out to “get” him. 


Antique armor ona U.S. private’s tunic symbolizes the 
contrast between German tradition and the young GI. 


To break this pattern, to bring “typical” Germans 
and GI’s together—not only out of “political” motives, 
but to enable the young Americans to profit from their 
overseas experience—is a major aim of the community 
relations program undertaken by the American authori- 
ties, working closely with German officials. 

One of the greatest obstacles before them is the 
wide gap between national concepts of behavior. The 
Burgomeister of one German town summed it up this 
way: “We Germans have a tendency to draw into our- 
selves. No German—no European, for that matter— 
would build a house with a picture window. He neither 
wants to watch others nor be watched by them. The 
head of a German business would resign before he’d 
allow himself to play baseball or lead community sing- 
ing at the annual employees’ picnic. As a matter of 
fact, there would be no employees’ picnic. 

“I’m not saying these attitudes are good or bad,” 
he continued. “Im simply saying they exist. But 
Americans have the opposite idea. You think every- 
body should be pals, right away and for no special rea- 
sons. Your Army comes bounding into Germany with 
a smile and a handshake, all set to merchandise friend- 
ship as if it were Wheaties—to seek it, to sell it, to 
command it if necessary. And then you’re surprised 
when this doesn’t work.” 

GIs are often personally injured by this basic 
difference of outlook. For instance, Germans have long 
been taught to respect authority and the trappings of 
authority. This often misleads them into mistaking 
externals for the measure of a man himself. “I’m an 
officer,” a major at USAREUR headquarters told me, 
“and so no matter what kind of a heel I might be per- 
sonally, I’m acceptable to the Germans. But my aide” 
—he pointed to a young enlisted man—“is only a pri- 
vate. So even though he (Continued on page 102) 
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Little Wit 


With terror in her heart, she guarded her 
son. Yet danger struck and the quiet 
of the night exploded into gunfire. ... 


BY WYATT BLASSINGAME 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOE BOWLER 


brought her wide awake. She lay very still, rigid almost, 

listening, watching the moving pattern of light and shadow 
upon the wall. Just outside her window was a cabbage palm; the 
fronds made black, skeletal shadows that moved in a silent dance 
from right to left as the car passed. Then the lights were gone; 
the sound of the motor, the faint hum of the tires faded. 

Shirley Wright found she had been holding her breath. The 
air went out of her now with a long gasping sound, and her body 
went slack on the sheet. Ive got to stop it, she told herself. I’ve 
got to stop being afraid. I can’t live this way. 

She turned so she could see the pale green glow of the clock 
beside her bed. It was 1:30. 

I’ve got to get to sleep, she thought. But then she thought, 
Where was it going? Where could it have been going at this hour? 

The road past her house led to a dead end at the bayou and 
boat basin. And it was still too early for anyone to be going fish- 
ing. Of course it could be someone who’d got off on the wrong 
road or a couple looking for a place to park. There must still be 
people somewhere who are interested in moonlight, in love-making, 
she thought—and heard the car again. 

It was coming back, slowly. Once more the reflected glow of 
the lights came through the window; the black and bony shadows 
made their spastic dance across the wall, left to right this time. 

Then for one terrible instant the shadows seemed to halt, to 
freeze upon the wall. /?’s stopped! she thought. But in that mo- 
ment the car moved on; the shadows whirled on into darkness and 
she lay trying to stop her own trembling. Finally she said, half 
aloud, “I’m being foolish. There’s no danger any more. No one 
would want to—to kill a child.” 

But she needed now to see again the child asleep and safe in 
his 6wn bed. She got up and went quietly to Bobby’s room. 
There was pale moonlight here, the faint sound of the bay beyond 
the locked window. The child lay on his back, his face touched 
by moonlight, one -arm curved about his head. 

She stood looking down at him (Continued on page 84) 


| f sleep had been uneasy at best, and the sound of the car 
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“We're Learnin g 


To Live Together” 


BY SELWYN JAMES 


PHOTOGRAPHY IKE VERN 


Two years after Negroes began to move in, residents of Teaneck, 


New Jersey, are still meeting new problems and solving old ones 


Two years ago, the residents of a quiet, tree-shaded 
neighborhood of middle-incòme homes in Teaneck, 
New Jersey, were faced with the unexpected arrival of 
Negroes as neighbors. 

“You'll soon be living in a Negro slum,” real- 
estate agents told nervous homeowners. “Better sell your 
house now while you can still get a good price for it.” 

For SALE signs began sprouting like crabgrass 
after a heavy rain. Frightening rumors caused dozens 
of families to sell their homes for $1,000 to $3,000 be- 
low their true market value. 

Faced with this situation, a group of level-headed 
young residents rallied the neighbors and halted panic 
sales. Ata series of block meetings, they exposed the 
scare tactics of the real-estate agents and went to work 
on the fears, doubts, prejudices and outright miscon- 
ceptions that threatened to destroy the community. 

This turn of events, which I reported in the De- 
cember, 1955, issue of REDBOOK, was a heartening ex- 


ample of community action against race prejudice—and 
a model for hundreds of other traditionally all-white 
communities confronted with Negro home ownership. 

But stories rarely have completely happy endings 
in real life. Indeed, they rarely end at all. The peo- 
ple of this Teaneck neighborhood—white and colored 
—have been living together now for two years since my 
1955 report. After getting over the first hurdle on the 
road to a friendly interracial community, they found 
many other hurdles before them. The conflict they 
were seeking to resolve has deep roots in America. It 
took a long time to develop, and much patience, experi- 
ence and understanding will be needed to eliminate it. 

What then, has happened to this Teaneck neigh- 
borhood since its well-publicized victory over bigotry? 
Are its residents still convinced that people of different 
races can live harmoniously together? Has panic sell- 
ing recurred? Is the area indeed becoming a slum? 

To learn the answers, I revisited the community 


Nor For SALE signs (left) were put up in 1955 to stem a wave of house-selling by white families. Today one-fifth, of the 
area’s homes are owned by Negroes, and none of the dire predictions of neighborhood deterioration has come to pass. 


and spent days talking with its residents, white and 
Negro, and checking with local housing experts, real- 
estate agents and social service organizations. “You 
won’t be able to say we have licked all our problems,” 
Ed Schick, the 36-year-old homeowner who headed the 
campaign against panic selling, told me. “But nobody 
can say we have failed, either.” 

The truth is that Teaneck’s experiment in inter- 
racial living has produced its share of disappointments 
and mistakes in judgment, its inner tensions, bitter 
arguments and broken friendships, as well as its steps 
forward. 

Most important, Teaneck homeowners are begin- 
ning to realize that a single, dramatic victory over race 
prejudice does not solve a human problem which stems 
from the very beginnings of our nation’s history. 

Today, the community’s white residents are pon- 
dering an inescapable fact. During 1956, more than 
40 white families moved away, all of them selling their 


homes to Negro buyers. Now, about one-fifth of the 
500-odd homes in the area are owned by Negroes. 
“Nothing has really changed,” says Katherine Schick, 
Ed’s 32-year-old wife. “We still live in a comfortable 
middle-class community. We have proved that Ne- 
groes and whites can live harmoniously together. 

“But this is what puzzles me—proof doesn’t seem 
to be enough. Although white residents now admit 
that most of their former fears were baseless, they are 
still moving. No, they’re not panic-selling—as a mat- 
ter of fact, they’re getting good prices for their homes. 
They seem ashamed of what they’re doing; they stop 
talking to neighbors who have always said they are 
going to stay. They even get in touch with families 
who’ve already moved out—to draw strength from 
them, I guess. What gets me is this—why have no 
white families moved into our neighborhood in the 
past year? Where are the white buyers?” 

Many of the remaining (Continued on page 106) 
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They married on a shoestring and 
wistfully went house-hunting. Then 
she had a brainstorm, and he threw 


caution to the winds! 


Mr. Bates made a face and shifted his leg. 
“Worst thing in the world for a real estate man to 
have is gout. What business are you in, Mr. Dart?” 

Ken glanced at Adele. “Furniture. Maybe we 
could come back another day, Mr. Bates. We just 
thought you might have something. . . .” 

“Of course I’ve got something. Depends on 
what you want to pay.” He riffled the pages of his 
loose-leaf book. “Unfortunately I can’t go with you 
today. You know this part of the country?” 

Adele sat forward. “Not very well. But we 
can find our way. What we want is something—oh, 
for about $25,000. And with enough land so we 
don’t feel crowded. With trees and fields, maybe 
a brook. Not a big house, but we do expect to rear 
a family, so we'll want rooms for the future. And it 
must have some character, not just any old house.” 

Ken smiled at her, picking up her line. “It 
must be well built. And, of course, with modern 
conveniences.” 

Mr. Bates scratched his forehead with his pen- 
cil. “There’s that awkward price again. Now I’ve 
got places for ten and places for fifty, but twenty- 
fives are scarcer than hen’s teeth. Wait a minute, 
though. Wai...ta... minute.” He was quite a 
character. 

“The Plummer place,” he said, finding the 
page. “Just came on the market. City people, like 
you. Having some domestic trouble, and Plummer 
wants to sell. Nice place, too. You'll like it. No- 
body there now, but I can give you the key. Ask- 
ing price, forty thousand. That interest you?” 

“Oh, dear,” said Adele. “That’s awfully high.” 


“Nonsense, dear,” Ken (Continued on page 108) 
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“It had better be a pretty 
big house,” Ken proclaimed. 
“I want kids now, 
not when I’m middle-aged.” 
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Our Child 


With her special teacher, Adele Markwitz, Billie Tuli plays one of the word games that have changed her life. 


Our daughter was different in just one way. 


Why should she be cut off from other children? 


BY BETTY TULI as told to DAVID LANDMAN 
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Wont Be Cheated 


D illie, my daughter, is different from most 
other children. She’s more beautiful and 
more intelligent—at least my husband and 
I think so—and she’s different in another 

way. She’s deaf. 

Billie was born here in New York on July 30, 
1950, a bright-eyed, lively baby who was soon busy 
shaking rattles, grabbing at grandparents’ fingers 
and gurgling at visitors. 

But I began to suspect things. 

The telephone was in the baby’s room, but its 
ringing didn’t wake her. She didn’t seem to notice 
the slamming backdoor screen, either. 

By the time Billie was five months old my hus- 
band, Ken,and I were both worried. I can’t re- 
member who brought up the subject, but the reply 
was a quiet “Yes, dear, I’ve noticed.” 

Next time I took Billie to our pediatrician, I 
asked, “Doctor, at what age does a baby begin to 
hear?” 

“By the time he’s 36 hours old, Mrs. Tuli. 
Why?” 

I moved cautiously. This was our first baby. 
Maybe Ken and I were wrong. “I don’t think 
Billie is paying attention to sounds. She doesn’t 

. Teact.” 

“Mrs. Tuli,” the doctor said. “at this age a 
child is learning so much that she sometimes ap- 
pears not to react. When you have her attention, 
Billie will hear.” 

Six uneasy months followed. 

Ken and I kept making tests of Billie’s hear- 
ing, dropping things on the floor and looking to 
see if she noticed. We banged spoons against 
saucepans. We jiggled rattles. And the disturb- 
ing evidence kept piling up; our daughter simply 
couldn’t hear. 

I made a special visit to our pediatrician when 
Billie was 11 months old. “I don’t think Billie 
hears.” I said, “Please test her.” 

He approached the side of her head jingling 
a bunch of keys... She paid no attention. He 
moved to the other side, shook the keys. Billie 
laughed and turned. “There!” said the doctor. 
“No,” I said, “she saw your reflection in the win- 
dow-glass. She’s very alert.” 

The doctor tried again with the keys and with 
his big, gold pocket-watch. My baby paid no at- 
tention. The doctor didn’t say anything. I guess 
he didn’t have to. 

We went to an otologist. an ear-doctor, the next 
week. He made a thorough examination. 

“Your child’s ears are not diseased,” the doctor 
finally said, “and structurally they are normal. 
But your child appears not to hear. This is ap- 
‘parently what we call a nerve-type hearing loss. 
There is nothing we can do. She was probably 
born with it.” 

“Is Billie completely deaf?” 


“We can’t test the hearing of an infant. Come 
back in six months. I'll examine her again.” 

I tucked Billie into her carriage and went 
home crying. pushing my deaf little daughter while 
the hot July wind burned my wet cheeks. 

“Your child appears not to hear,” the doctor 
had said. “I know she doesn’t hear, Doctor!. I’ve 
known it for six months. But what does that mean? 
Doesn’t hear anything? Won't ever hear? What 
shall I do with my daughter, Doctor; put her in an 
institution? Must she spend the rest of her life in 
a silent world?” 

The doctor didn’t say. He didn’t say anything 
except, “Come back in six months.” 

For ten days I was stunned, as if I were in 
mourning. 

Then I began to move. Maybe, if Billie wasn’t 
stone deaf, we could get her one of those hearing 
aids, whatever they cost. Maybe the wonder drugs 
could help. There must be something we could do. 
I went to the library and began reading everything 
on deafness. I got out the telephone directory: 
Ear. Dear. Hearinc. I thumbed the pages and 
spun the dial and asked the voice at the other end. 
wasn’t there anybody in the greatest city in the 
world who could test the hearing of my 11-months- 
old, my 12-months-old, my 13-months-old child? 

Silence enveloped our home. Ken was off at 
business, and since there was nobody to talk to 
except my deaf little daughter, I didn’t talk. 
Billie’s baby sounds gradually disappeared; a tiny 
girl played silently on the floor beside me, or out in 
the playpen in the back yard beneath the ailanthus 
tree. 

One day I learned that a neighbor was secre- 
tary to a woman so rich she could afford the best 
medical advice in the world. I spoke to the neigh- 
bor: “Please ask what she would do if her little 
boy couldn't hear.” 

The answer came back two days later. Go to a 
certain Park Avenue otologist. When we were ush- 
ered into his office, I told Billie’s story. I pleaded, 
“Can’t she hear anything at all? Isn’t there some 
way you can test her?” 

The specialist didn’t even look at Billie. 
“There’s a man who can test the hearing of the 
smallest infant,” he said. “He’s down at the New 
York Eye and Ear Infirmary. If you're not satis- 
fied there, I’ll send you to Johns Hopkins.” 

We took Billie to the eye and ear hospital 
when she was 14 months old. “Can you test our 
daughter’s hearing?” I asked the hospital’s chief of 
audiology. 

“Yes, of course. I could have tested her almost 
a year ago. In fact, it would have been much 
easier and quicker then.” 

He had a formidable testing machine called a 
psychogalvanic skin response audiometer. It had 
earphones, knobs, needles (Continued on page 92) 


A talented, sensitive, very mature 
child, nine-year-old Judy Tuvim 
was compelled to live with the 
fact of her parents’ separation. 


Judy 
- Holliday 


A brilliant woman begins to find in her 
work the joy she never found in life 


BY WILLIAM PETERS 


ver since the opening last November of Judy Holliday’s Broadway musical, 

“Bells Are Ringing,” theater critics have been writing of a “new Judy 

Holliday.” For the first time, Judy not only sings and dances, but does so 

with the professional aplomb for which she has become famous in straight 

comedy roles. With the release, a few months later, of her latest motion picture, 

“Full of Life,” movie reviewers had a “new Judy Holliday” of their own to write about 

—one who played with warmth and conviction the part of a mature, intelligent wife and 
expectant mother, a role unlike anything she had previously attempted. 

Behind these new facets of her talent, there is still another “new Judy Holliday”— 
a woman newly content with her career as an actress, one who seems increasingly de- 
termined to derive from it a fulfillment she has failed to find elsewhere. It was not 
always thus. 

“Acting,” Judy is reported to have said in 1946, a few months after-she had estab- 
lished herself as a Broadway star, “is a very limited form of expression. Those who 
take it seriously are very limited human beings.” In 1951, shortly before she won an 
Academy Award, she gave this acid advice to women wedded to acting careers: “Better 
get a divorce. You can’t warm your feet on the back of a microphone.” 


GUY GILLETTE (COLUMBIA RECORDS) 


“I can’t remember my childhood. 


Today Judy refers to these depreciations of her 
profession as “nonsense.” She explains: “I always 


Major figures in Judy’s life: her mother and hoped to be a playwright or director, never an ac- 
her former husband, David Oppenheim. Film tress. Knowing absolutely nothing about it, I con- 
costars include: Richard Conte (“Full of vinced myself an actor was merely the medium 
Life”), Paul Douglas (“The Solid Gold Cadil- through which others—more intelligent and creative 
lac”), Broderick Crawford (“Born Yesterday”) —expressed their ideas. I was contemptuous 


of acting, and when I found myself not only an ac- 
tress but a successful one, I was contemptuous of 
myself. I don’t feel that way any more.” 

While Judy Holliday, the actress, was learning 
respect for her profession, Judy Holliday, the wom- 
an, was encountering problems that forced her more 
and more to look to that profession for a feeling of 
accomplishment largely lacking in her private life. 
Strangely, for Judy conforms to few of the conven- 
tions of the actress, the outlines of the story behind 
this recent transformation are conventional: a less 
than happy childhood, growing up too fast, over- 
whelming success at an age when most young people 
are just beginning to set their goals for the future, 
an unsuccessful marriage. 

But behind the outlines is a woman with in- 
nate theatrical talents, an intuitive sense of what is 
right for her as an actress, a fine mind, emotional 
depths and a powerful will to succeed. Also hidden 
from the public eye is a woman with a devastating 
faculty for self-criticism, a compelling drive for per- 
fection, strong feelings of inadequacy as a woman 
and an infinite capacity to torture herself with her 
shortcomings. 

It is a frustrating irony of Judy’s life that, as an 
actress, she has succeeded almost without trying al- 
though, as a woman, she has failed though trying 
desperately. For until recently Judy Holliday would 
have contentedly foregone success as an actress if 
she could have been assured of it as a woman. To- 
day she feels she may have passed the point of no 
return. Her acting has, at last, become a vital part 
of her life. 

To get at the woman behind the celebrity 
known as Judy Holliday is no easy task, for unlike 
most actresses, she guards her private life jealously. 
In a business that concedes no one a right to pri- 
vacy, Judy has refused to expose herself, her family 
or her friends to possible emotional distress. For 
this attitude she is almost universally respected by 
the very people—writers, columnists, publicity men 
—whose jobs it makes most difficult. These profes- 
sional probers are among the first to admire an 
actress who genuinely wishes to protect her own pri- 
vacy and that of the people she loves. 

But difficult as it is for the outsider to see be- 
yond the actress, it is not impossible. The first clue 
is her own shockingly frank admission: “I can’t 
remember’ my childhood. It’s as if I’ve lost it. 
I guess I grew up assuming no one could remember. 
Friends used to tease me about not remembering 
people I’d met, places I’d been, but it didn’t begin 


It's like not having a past and I resent it. It’s a gyp” 


From his mother, four-year-old Jonathan receives a 


to bother me until recently. Then, when I had my 
own child and he began to walk and talk and do 
things, I tried to recall what I was like as a child, 
and I drew a complete blank. It’s like not having 
a past, and I resent it. It’s a gyp.” 

Judy is aware of the psychological implications 
of her block against recalling her childhood in any 
detail. “I guess it’s pretty obvious that I wasn’t 
happy,” she says. She politely declines to go any 
further. 

Judy was born in New York City—the only 
child of Abraham and Helen Tuvim, a name which 


healthy balance of love and gentle discipline. 


in Hebrew is part of the expression for “holidays.” 
Her father was a professional fund-raiser who wrote 
popular songs on the side. Her mother taught 
piano, and musical friends often dropped by for 
living-room concerts. Social gatherings at the Tuvim 
house brought together talented, sensitive persons, 
and Judy responded to this atmosphere with a will- 
ingness to dance and recite. She early became an 
avid reader, taking up everything within reach of 
her young hands. 

While school chums were swapping volumes 
in the “Bobbsey Twins” (Continued on page 94) 
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Behind the nose-wheel of this DC-6 is a space two feet 


high and one-and-a-half feet wide. Here Wanderley A Ne Se 
crouched for 5,000 cold, hungry, dizzying miles on the SE ier. 


first of his two daring stowaway trips to American 2 — = OUV 


“| Must Come to America” 


A young man makes his dream come true by risking 
a harrowing 44-hour flight—only to be turned back 


BY TERRY MORRIS 


In the early hours of February 11, 1956, a police 
patrol car drew up opposite a restaurant in Ozone 
Park, a suburban community near the New York In- 
ternational Airport at Idlewild. 

A night light burned inside the restaurant and a 
sign in the window said CLosEp, but a desperate-look- 
ing twenty-year-old was rattling the door, apparently 
trying to force his way in. 

The street lamp shone full on the boy, on his wiry, 
matted hair and his swarthy face, streaked with grease. 
He was shivering. Bunching the collar of his sleazy 
jacket tight against his throat, he moved to the alley, 
raised the lid off the garbage can and began to poke 
around inside. $ 

The two policemen got out of the car and came 
quietly alongside him. 

“What do you think you’re doing?” one asked. 


The boy wheeled around. He shook his head, and 
one hand went inside his jacket. 

“None of that,” the policeman snapped. “Take 
your hand out of there and take it out clean!” 

But the boy continued to grope inside his jacket. 
A police billy rapped his knuckles, and the hand jerked 
back. He threw open his jacket and pointed to papers 
in an inside pocket. 

Under the street lamp, the policemen examined 
a birth certificate issued for Wanderley da Cunha 
Camargo in Sao Paulo, Brazil. The boy tried to ex- 
plain in Portuguese, but the policemen did not under- 
stand. Still, hunger and cold, exhaustion and near- 
collapse are a language in themselves. They put their 
“prisoner” in the patrol car and drove to the precinct 
station house. 

“Get him some food and some dry clothes,” the 


police sergeant ordered. Then to the boy: “You. 
Where do you live? Where are your folks?” 

Wanderley stood up, pointed to himself and made 
motions like a bird flying. He repeated the gesture 
until one of the policemen caught on. 

“He flew here. That’s what he’s trying to say. 
He must have come in through Idlewild.” 

The hunch was right. At Idlewild, a Portuguese 
interpreter attached to the airport immigration author- 
ity took over. Wanderley talked on and on, gesturing 
dramatically. As he spoke, the interpreter’s jaw 
dropped; his eyes widened. 

He took out a handkerchief and mopped his head. 
“The boy says he stowed away in the nose-wheel 
compartment of a Pan American DC-6 all the way from 
Sao Paulo. He says he hid himself in the plane 18 
hours before take-off and rode the whole 26-hour flight 
without food or drink.” 

“Impossible!” was one officials immediate re- 
sponse, and the airline personnel on hand agreed. 
There was barely enough room in the nose-wheel com- 
partment for a cat, they argued, much less for a human 
being. A ledge about 18 inches wide was all that re- 
mained on either side of the compartment once the 
wheel was retracted. 

Furthermore, they went on, the area was not pres- 
surized. Over the route the plane had come—Sao Paulo 
... Rio de Janeiro . . . Belem .. . Caracas . . . San 
Juan... Idlewild, a distance of about 5,000 miles—the 


A new home for Wanderley, 
in California, was offered by 
Brazilian-born Daisy Banos 
Foster, who had been im- 
pressed by the boy’s courage 
and staunch determination. 


average altitude would be around 18,000 feet. At that 
height, the oxygen content of the air inside the com- 
partment would be about one-half of normal. The 
chances were the boy would black out—and what was 
to prevent him from falling from the plane when the 
nose-wheel was dropped before landing ? 

“And how about the temperature?” a pilot asked. 
“It would be below zero.” 

“Look, Camargo,” the interpreter told the boy, 
“nobody believes you. They say you couldn’t have 
taken a ride like that and stand here telling about it. 
you'd be dead.” 

“Tt is the same in Sao Paulo.” Wanderley insisted. 
“One time I talk to my friends there at the airport 
where I work as baggage handler. I say to them, it 
is possible for one person to ride in the nose-wheel com- 
partment. They laugh at me. Impossible! I will 
freeze. I will not have air enough to breathe. I will 
starve. 

“Then I tell my father, making a joke. ‘Papa. 
maybe some day I do not come home. Maybe some 
day I hide in the nose-wheel compartment of a big 
plane and I fly all the way to the United States.’ Papa 
laughed. ‘You’re crazy, he said to me. ‘Stop the 


crazy talk.’ ” 

Wanderley smiled. “I stop talking. But I do not 
stop thinking. And watching. I watch all the planes 
and then one day I know I will try. All my whole life 
I think only about coming to (Continued on page 60) 
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SPRING 


“Let him like me,” she had silently prayed, 
unaware she was too young to know that 
love isn’t always moonlight and laughter 


shudder in the New Haven station, porters swung suitcases and toylike cosmetic 

bags down to the station platform. Their owners surged from the crowded cars. 
their eyes already searching the crowd. Their traveling suits were bright in the 
waning spring sunshine, and their hair was very clean under small veiled hats that 
looked too old for them. Scanning the approaching men, they found what they 
were looking for. 

“There’s Porter—oh, look at his silly hat!” 

“Rod, here I am!” 

“I loved your letters. I thrived on them!” 

In the midst of the frantic hilarity, a rather tall girl with smooth dark hair 
stood awkwardly apart and felt her knees go weak. She closed her heavy-lashed 
gray eyes and opened them again slowly. “Please,” said Pat Lampert. without 
moving her lips, “please let it be a success. Please make him like me.” 

In panic, she couldn’t even remember his name. She turned quickly to Dottie 
Woodward, but Dottie had run ahead to meet Blair. 

It all had been Dottie’s doing, and a month ago it had seemed like a perfect 
idea. Dottie, the beautiful senior from Pat’s home town. the girl who knocked them 
dead wherever she went. Dottie, who knew that Pat had spent a lonely ugly-duck- 
ling adolescence, who had been kind since the day last fall when Pat had arrived at 
the little New England girls’ college. And what could have been more natural than 
to bring Pat on a Yale weekend? Yale had become a permanent extension of 
Dottie’s universe, for she was almost engaged to a wonderful man named Blair 
Elliott. Pat was to be with Blair’s roommate. The roommate sounded strange and 
upsetting. “He could be really handsome if he would only try,” Dottie had said. 
“But he’s too proud, or something.” 


| was Derby Day weekend at Yale. As soon as the train stopped with a 
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Now Dottie walked toward Pat, her blondeness incan- 
descent in the filtering light. Tanned and laughing, Blair 
walked beside her. Meeting him back home that Christ- 
mas, Pat had recognized him immediately as an inhabitant 
of the same removed and special sphere that Dottie occu- 

ied. 
“Pat, how are you?” he said, and his enthusiasm 
gave her a flickering glow of importance. 

A thin dark boy stepped out of the crowd and wan- 
dered toward them. 

“Pat, this is Roger Wilson.” 

She smiled stiffly. “Hello, Roger.” She looked at 
the curly black hair that was cut very short above his high 
forehead and noticed that his blue eyes slanted a little. 
He wasn’t much taller than she was. 

“Hello,” he said abruptly and leaned over for her 
suitcase. “Is this yours?” 

That was all he said. On the short ride to the Taft 
Hotel, it was Dottie and Blair who did the talking. When 
they drew up at the door, the place was crowded already 
with couples who had managed to arrive even earlier. 
Roger wandered away from Pat toward a crowd of boys 
halfway across the lobby. 

“Here,” Blair said, steering both girls toward the 
elevator. “You two wait here, and I’ll get the keys.” 

Roger remained apart from them, still in conversa- 
tion with the circle of boys. Were they talking about 
her? Pats cheeks felt hot. 

Mercifully, Blair returned quickly and the lobby was 
blocked out from sight by the elevator door. Dottie, dizzy 
with happiness, said, “Isn’t this fun?” 

“Oh, yes!” Pat answered vehemently and wished she 
could stay on the elevator forever. 

“How do you like Roger?” Dottie asked once they 
had reached their room. 

“He seems very nice.” After all, it wasn’t Dottie’s 
fault. They unpacked rapidly, shaking out the wrinkles 
of their formals. Until today Pat had loved her dress—it 
was black and sophisticated-looking. Her father had 
whistled when she tried it on for him last fall, but this 
would be the first time she had worn it. 

“It’s a knockout,” Dottie said approvingly. “You 
take the first bath. I have to repair my nail polish.” 

As they dressed, Dottie talked effortlessly, always 
about Blair. It was as if she wanted to hear nothing but 
the sound of his name. 

“If, well—if anything really happens, I’d like you to 
be a bridesmaid, Pat.” 

Warmed by this invitation, Pat felt a surge of self- 
confidence. Determinedly, she promised herself not to 
let Roger matter. He could be as unfriendly as he wanted. 
She put on lipstick that was extra bright and smiled at her 
reflection. 

Downstairs, Blair and Roger offered florist’s boxes. 
Dottie’s flower was a spiky white orchid with a pink cen- 
ter exactly matching her dress. Pat’s corsage was a mas- 
sive display of yellow and pink roses—even fastened with 
four pins, it flopped uncertainly on her shoulder. 

‘Why, thank you, Roger,” she said evenly. “It’s 
tremendous.” And she felt a small victory when he looked 
at her questioningly. 

All during dinner at a little crowded place outside of 
New Haven, Pat determinedly filled any silences with her 
own laughter and talk. Tucking her hand under her chin, 
she looked from one face to another with a smile that felt 
as if it might resemble June Allyson’s. After dinner, she 
took the cigarette Roger offered her, narrowed her eyes 
against the smoke and said, “Now tell me about you. 
What do you want to be?” 

His look held the same quizzical amusement that she 
had noticed before. 

“A good architect, if I’m lucky enough.” 


“But that must take ages.” She made her eyes wide 
in spite of the smoke. 

“He’s going to be famous, too. The Frank Lloyd 
Wright of the future,” Blair said. 

Roger pushed back his chair abruptly. “No, I’m just 
full of ideas that I’ll never get around to using.” And he 
was silent all the way to the dance. 

Once there, a wail of music greeted them. Couples 
crowded the floor, and smoke combined with the scent of 
flowers. Pat followed Dottie to the powder room, where 
they left their coats and drifted toward the row of dress- 
ing tables. 

Too soon Dottie finished with her hair and stood up. 
“Ready, Pat?” 

“In a second. I can’t seem to get my flowers right.” 

“Take your time. I’ll see you outside.” And Dottie 
was gone. 

Desperately Pat worked to keep the corsage from sag- 
ging forward. When it looked as stationary as possible, 
she returned to the dance floor and was relieved to see 
Roger waiting by the door. Without smiling, he took her 
arm and led her to the floor. Dottie, her full pink skirt 
billowing, danced by with Blair. They dipped and 
whirled effortlessly, not speaking, but looking at each 
other in a kind of charmed dream. 

“Relax,” Roger said. 

‘i “I’m sorry.” Her eyes were almost on a level with 
is. 

“There’s nothing to be sorry about. But dancing 
should be fun. Just lean on me.” 

Hesitantly, she moved toward him and was surprised 
by the width and hardness of his shoulders. He led her 
across the floor smoothly, never losing the beat of the 
music. She had never danced so well before. 

“You’re good,” he said. But it was he who was good. 
All the bitterness was missing while they danced, and Pat 
wished the music would go on forever. She drew in her 
breath as Roger’s cheek touched hers and stayed there. 

Intermission came inevitably and too soon. Roger 
led her toward French doors opening onto a little balcony. 
Side by side, they leaned over the railing while invisible 
dark trees rustled below. He smoked silently for a while 
and then turned toward her. 

“You look very unreal,” he said. “So dark and un- 
touchable. But you’re real when you dance. So you 
must exist.” 

“I guess I do, at that,” she told him lightly. 

“Tell me why. What were you like before this after- 
noon, for instance? Where do you come from? Whom 
have you been in love with?” 

He was so different from before—but she felt differ- 
ent, too. “I’m from a little town in Pennsylvania.” 

“And love?” 

“No one, really.” 

“Oh, come, now!” 

She couldn’t tell him about being so shy in high 
school that few boys noticed her at all—and even they 
had been frightened away by her father’s disapproval. 
He had been her whole family for the eight years after 
her mother died. But the summer before, he had mar- 
ried her mother’s best friend, and he hadn’t seemed to 
notice much about Pat after that. 

“I’m not so mysterious as I seem,” she said. “I don’t 
even have a past.” 

“The way you were carrying on at dinner, I thought 
you were full of pasts.” 

She laughed. “Was I that awful?” 

“Hopeless. And when you asked about architecture, 
I sized you up as a girl who pretended to be fascinated by 
everything and really didn’t care about a thing.” 

“But I wanted to know.” 

And somehow he was (Continued on page 96) 


Three young sons showed surprising ingenuity —and 


maturity—on the day a mother had wanted to forget 


BY ROWENA BOYLAN 


DRAWING BY GEORGE WIGGINS 


@ It started with my birthday five years ago, a few 
months after my husband’s death. The boys were still 
small—ten, nine and almost seven. But a wisdom far 
beyond their years seemed to reach out and touch them. 

They knew that this first birthday without Daddy 
would be hard for me. There wouldn’t be the jokes, the 
extravagant present, the dinner and theatre that were 
such a treat. I tried to give no sign of wistful remem- 
brance. But they knew—and they set out to create a 
joyous day. The feverish whispers, the secret meetings, 
the cautious rattling of piggy banks went on for days. I 
was told nothing, only warned to “be prepared.” 

The day arrived. I woke up, remembering other 
birthdays, and I thought, if I can get through this day 
without crying . . . Then there were soft footsteps on the 
stairs. A commanding voice whispered an order, and 
three small figures tiptoed in and stood by my bed. 

They sang “Happy Birthday.” There were hugs and 
kisses. Little Michael blurted out, “Boy, are you gonna 
be surprised! After school we’re giving a party!” 

A hand clapped over his small, round face. 

“Blabbermouth! You weren’t s’posed to tell! Come 
on; help fix Mom’s breakfast.” 

I caught some of their excitement, and as the school 
day ended, I dressed for the mysterious party. 

They came bounding in at three and rushed into 
action. Michael lugged chairs outside. Ricky and Pat 
each had a fistful of crayon-printed tickets as they raced 
out. A ticket fell from Ricky’s hand, and I picked it up. 

Goop For ApMission To BoyLan SHow. RE- 

FRESHMENTS. EVERYTHING FREE. COME AND 

CELEBRATE Mrs. Boyian’s BIRTHDAY! ! ! 

The neighbor women arrived an hour later, as re- 
quested. By then the chairs had been set up in the back 
yard, the punch made, the cookies put on plates. The 
three young actors were costumed and the stage set. An 
old blanket, hung across the clothesline, made an effective 
backdrop. There were songs, dances, magic acts. Most 
revealing, though, was a skit entitled “A Day in the Life 
of a Mother.” It was etched sharply with biting truth— 
from spankings to back-fence gossip to the grand finale, 
a song with improvised lyrics that gave away the care- 
fully guarded secret of my age. 

When the neighbors left, I was dragged inside for din- 
ner and the gifts. There were hot dogs and beans and ice 
cream. (“The expensive kind with nuts and cherries.” ) 
There was a homemade cake, liberally frosted on top, 
sides and bottom. There was a dainty pearl necklace and 
a huge, sparkling diamond from the five-and-ten. 


“I don’t think the diamond can weigh more than one 
karat,” Ricky informed me solemnly, “because it cost 
only a quarter. But it’s pretty, isn’t it?” 

“It’s beautiful,” I answered truthfully. 

The following year Ricky and Pat were serving as 
altar boys, and their thoughts turned to the spiritual as 
well as the material when my birthday arrived. They 
saved their pennies for an offering and requested one of 
the parish priests to say his May 22nd Mass for me. 
The priest agreed, but refused the money. Instead, he 
asked, “How would you two like to serve as altar boys at 
Mother’s Mass?” 

And so, with Michael kneeling by my side, I attended 
that early-morning Mass, my heart proud as I watched my 
sons who were so close to God—and to me. 

As the years passed, I expected the celebrations to 
taper off. But they haven’t. Last year the motif was 
Queen for a Day. I woke up to find my “subjects” 
gathered around my bed. A paper crown and scepter 
were presented to me with royal dignity. After breakfast 
in bed I was given the usual lavish ‘gifts and a book of 
“work tickets” to be used as desired. I could tear out a 
ticket marked Do the Dishes, Mow the Lawn, Wash the 
Car, and the job would be done. 

This year marked another triumph for my young 
showmen. After the birthday song I was handed a menu 
and told to mark my choice in boxes opposite each item. 

EGG—hard-boiled, soft-boiled, scrambled. 

TOAST—please specify number of slices. 

The menu went on through orange juice, bacon, 
coffee and pancakes. I dutifully checked my choices and 
later was ushered to the kitchen. There, amid clouds 
of smoke (“Mom, this toaster goofs after one slice”) I 
ate while three figures hovered in satisfaction. 

“I wanted to buy you lilies-of-the-valley,” said Pat. 
“But I called a florist and he said $15. Fifteen bucks!” 

And I? “Pd rather have the nightgown and nail 
polish and dust pan. They’re far more lasting.” 

No TV spectacular is handled with better showman- 
ship than these birthday celebrations. Friends no longer 
ask, “What did you get for your birthday?” but “What 
did the boys do for your birthday?” Easter, Mother’s 
Day and Christmas are production numbers, too, but 
somehow the top ingenuity is saved for my birthday. 

It all goes back to that first birthday when life with- 
out father was still a strange, lonely world for all of us. 
But how wise are children! With their love, their lavish 
giving of themselves, they can crowd out loneliness— 
leaving no time for remembering. ... THE END 
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Close to the core of America lie the 
Ozark and Ouachita Mountains of Missouri 
and Arkansas—a land of scenic grandeur, where 
vacation pleasure is endless and unhurried 


by HENRY G. FELSEN 


One of the best autumn touring vacations in this country is a 
leisurely, looping swing from Chicago down through the Missouri- 
Arkansas Ozarks and the Arkansas Ouachita country. 

If you love mountain views or lake sports, soaking in hot springs 
or fishing in cold ones, photographing quaint rustic cabins or lolling in 
luxurious lodges, you will be happy. If you prefer hunting, square 
dancing, lake and river activities, collecting antiques, exploring caves, 
running down romantic historic spots, or just eating and loafing, you'll 
be more than satisfied. 

The heart of the Ozark country is a colorful mountain area roughly 
200 miles wide by 200 miles deep, split across the middle by the Mis- 
souri-Arkansas border and bounded on the west by Oklahoma. Yet it 
takes a good two weeks and more than 2,000 miles just to touch some of 
the high points of this wonderfully scenic and. varied land. 

Although the Ozarks can be reached quickly over direct roads and 
superhighways like: U.S. 66, a more relaxed and satisfying tour is to 
zigzag southwest from Chicago, aiming first for the Mississippi River, 
and then for the Missouri-Arkansas-Oklahoma corner some 700 miles 
away. From there you can go south another day’s ride to Hot Springs, 
then work your way back to the northeast. (Continued on page 99) 
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RECIPE 
FOR 
MARRIAGE 


BY VIRGINIA LAUGHLIN 


t was Sunday. My roommate, Almira, and I were 

enjoying a leisurely breakfast and sharing the 

Times. Occasionally, Almira sighed. The third 

time, I made a wild guess. “A hat!” I said. 
“Chunks of flowers on a straw saucer. Itd make a girl 
look like an angel who’s been out playing in the celestial 
flowerbeds—but it costs $39.95.” 

Almira lowered her newspaper and gave me a blank 
look out of pansy-brown eyes. “What costs $39.95?” 

“Weren't you looking at ads?” 

“No. Brides.” She shoved a page at me. “See; 
here’s one. Isn’t she lovely? Don’t you envy her, Liz?” 

“Oh. I don’t know. I'd have to see the groom first.” 
A sensible enough answer, I thought, but Almira took 
offense. 

“You're always so clever!” she snapped. “Well, / 
envy her, and I’m not ashamed to say so!” 

It was like having a cute little kitten arch its back 
and spit. I said gently, “It’s Chet, isn’t it, honey? Want 
to talk about it?” 

The pansy-brown eyes filled with tears. “There’s 
nothing to talk about. I love Chet, but he— he—” There 
was a gulp and Almira wailed, “Oh, Liz, what am I 
going to do?” 

I do not like dispensing advice, but in this case I felt 
obligated. Almira was not only my roommate; she was 
also my second cousin. 

“Almira,” I said, “six months ago, you descended on 
New York and me out of South Fork, Nebraska. You 
were nineteen and dewy-eyed. A veritable little prairie 
flower.” I paused for the punch line. “You are still a 
little prairie flower!” And I pointed out that she was now 
entered in a real flower show, as it were, competing with 
orchids, tiger lilies and other exotic blooms. 

Almira blinked. “You mean I'll have to change to 
keep Chet—buy smart clothes, learn how to be gay and 
amusing like you?” 

“Well, something like that,” I admitted modestly. 
“Chet reminds me of Roger. Roger as he was five years 
ago—young, taut with ambition and crazy about the 
Stork Club. The type who wants a decorative girl on his 
arm. And what’s your approach with Chet?” I asked 
rhetorically. “Home cooking and quiet evenings!” 

“I wanted to save his money.” Almira whimpered. 

I gave the ceiling a pained look. “For what?” I 
paused. “Has Chet ever hinted that he might some day 
ask for your fair hand in marriage?” 

Almira got it. Her eyes began to glow dangerously. 
“Why, the—the freeloader!” she cried, outraged. “PI 
bet he calls me when he’s too broke to take his tiger lilies 
out! PII bet he comes around here to rest when he’s all 
bushed from dancing with his orchids!” 

My opinion, exactly. Suddenly I was struck with 


ILLUSTRATED BY LUCIA 


true inspiration. “I can even prove it,” I chortled, “using 
Roger as a test case.” 

Pd better digress here and give you a quick sketch of 
my relationship with Roger Ames. He was my oldest 
friend in New York, mainly because we had fallen into the 
habit of relying on each other between romances. We 
laughed at the same jokes, bullied and insulted one an- 
other with impunity and, in a phrase, were as comfort- 
able together as two old shoes. We also shared the same 
mothlike pull toward the lights of the smarter supper clubs. 
Such a friendship can be very consoling to a single girl 
in New York. 

I called Roger. “Was just about to call you,” he an- 
nounced. “How about the Village Viking tonight—we'll 
pretend we're tourists.” 

“No, you come over here,” I said. “I'll feed you 
a home-cooked meal; afterwards, we'll sit around and 


remembered a previous engagement, ol’ 


“Roger, please.” I wheedled. “It’s for Almira’s 
sake.” And I gave him the pitch. His groans were pite- 
ous, but he finally agreed. 

Almira arranged to spend the evening with a tele- 
vision actress on the floor above and was out of the apart- 
ment by 6:30. Roger arrived a few minutes later. 

“Hel-lo, Roger.” I gave it a chimes effect. “I’m so 
glad to see you.” 

He looked at me compassionately. “Liz, I know of a 
really splendid psychiatrist—he’s put some of my best 
friends back together.” 

“That,” I said indignantly, “is how Almira greets 
Chet,” led him into the living room and shoved him into 
the most comfortable chair. “And that is where Chet 
spends the entire evening when he calls on Almira.” 

Dinner consisted of beef stew, hot biscuits with honey 
and a green salad. A typical Almira menu. (Almira not 
only saved Chet’s money; she saved her own). Roger 
eyed the biscuits warily before he took one. When it 
split open to fluffy perfection, he brightened. 

“Didn’t know you could cook, Liz.” 

“My grandmother—a stubborn woman—saw to it.” 

Dinner over, we stacked the dishes. Roger suggested 
that we at least take in a movie. 

I shook my head, putting a stack of mood-music rec- 
ords on the player. “You just sit there and recharge your 
batteries the way Chet Wently does. I know its grim, but 
think of how fit you’re going to feel tomorrow—and the 
money you're ahead!” 

We listened to the music. Roger fidgeted; so did I. 

“Almira and her boy friend like this sort of thing?” 
he asked finally. 

“Almira thinks it’s mantrap stuff.’ I said. “With 


ck A SHORT SHORT STORY COMPLETE 


“And what’s your approach with Chet?” 
I asked rhetorically. 
“Home cooking and quiet evenings!” 


your help, I hope to convince her otherwise. If you're 
groggy with ennui by ten, she’s promised to stop being a 
patsy for Chet.” Roger lighted another cigarette. I got 
out a sweater I’d been knitting on for three years. “Occu- 
pational therapy.” I said brightly. 

Roger watched my busy fingers until his eyes glazed. 
The silence was ghastly. “Talk about something. Any- 
thing,” I said wildly, “except your old girl friends. Tell 
me about your childhood traumas.” 

He smiled smugly. “Never had a trauma in my life. 
Mine was an exceptionally happy boyhood. . . .” 

He was still telling me about an hour later. Then I 
reciprocated with a little of my own history. From there 
we went to our early days in New York. 

At 10:30, we were mellow with reminiscences. l 
brewed a pot of coffee, and we sat at the kitchen table 
talking about Life. 

Roger got a faraway look in his eyes. “You know, 
Liz, I used to think, when I first came here, that I’d get 
a little eastern know-how, then go out to the Southwest and 
set up my own ad agency.” 

“Why didn’t you?” 

He shook his head. “Search me... What were your 
long-range plans when you came here, Liz?” 

I probed an old memory. “Marriage, I guess. To 
someone who could drape me in mink. The trouble was, 
the mink had to come with the right guy. He never 
showed up.” I poured another round of coffee. 

“I still could,” Roger said. “I’m only thirty-two.” 

I’d been busy with my own thoughts. “I’m twenty- 
six,” I said gloomily. 

“And I’m going to do something about it tomorrow! 
Roger said. His voice was firm, decisive. 

“A man with a purpose. . .” I murmured. 

“You bet!” He took my hand. “Liz, you’re a won- 
derful girl. I haven’t really known you until tonight.” 

“Well, you’ve given me a few surprises, too, Roger.” 

We looked at each other and then couldn’t stop look- 
ing. Something started happening between our hands— 
something electrical and wonderful. 

“Liz—” Roger shouted. “You're the one—” 

“You’re crazy,” I began—and then knew he wasn’t. 
He was the right guy! “Oh, darling. . .” I breathed. 

We nearly upset the table, rushing around it into 
each other’s arms. 

Which just goes to prove, I suppose, that when you 
set out to prove something to a girl like Almira, you’re apt 
to turn up a few things for yourself. 

And Almira? Oh, everything turned out jim-dandy 
for her, too. Chet was a boy who didn’t believe in long 
éngagements—he was waiting for a salary raise to come 
through before he asked Almira to marry him. 

... THE END 
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(Continued from page 29) 
space and park areas while at the same 
time helping to resolve conflicts between 
the needs for recreation and for other com- 
munity projects. 

As our population zooms—it is now 
170,000,000 and is expected to be 177,- 
000,000 by 1960—space for buildings and 
basic services becomes more and more 
scarce. The pressing needs of agricultural, 
educational, civic, commercial, housing 
and traffic agencies compete for what 
space remains. 

Within the past four years, the com- 
petition has intensified, causing a little- 
understood conflict between recreation 
needs and all the other needs for land. 
The importance of new schools, new roads 
and new houses is often quite evident, but 
the need for space for recreation is usually 
less easily established. Often recreation 
land is taken for granted or considered a 
luxury and, therefore, expendable. 

Here are typical instances of how 
easily play space is lost: 

. . . Passaic, New Jersey, where base- 
ball diamonds once were nationally fa- 
mous, has lost so much play space that 
teams now have to reserve their game time 
two weeks in advance. Cook-out reserva- 
tions must be made weeks ahead for the 
only two public grills, which are in a 
narrow slice of park with no tables, no 
benches, no running water and no toilets. 
There is not an inch of land to replace 
what was taken for a city hall, a school, an 
armory and housing. 

. . . The 18,000 residents of Klamath 
Falls, Oregon, recently finished a long 
struggle to complete a water-front play 
area on magnificent Upper Klamath Lake, 
only to lose much of it to state highways. 

...A portion of Willys Park, Toledo, 
Ohio, was given to an industry for parking 
employees’ cars, and 25 acres of Bay View 
Park disappeared under a sewage disposal 
plant, a naval armory, a U.S. Coast Guard 
building, a police pistol range and a pri- 
vate yacht club. 

. . . Dedham, Massachusetts, has lost 
forest lands; people in Greenwich, Con- 
necticut, have to get along without most 
of their prized Bruce Park; Edgewood, 
Pennsylvania, is minus some of the best 
part of Borough Park; and Clearwater, 
Florida, has been stripped of a beautiful 
segment of Coachman Park. 

. .. In Buffalo, a library was built on 
a municipal golf course, a police radio 
transmitter took part of Delaware Park, 
the Veterans’ Hospital ate up much of 
Grover Cleveland Park and a sizable por- 
tion of Front Park was parceled off for a 
bridge—a loss of 100 acres in 10 years. 

. . » What was a delightful oasis in 
the center of Andalusia, Alabama, is now 
a black topped parking lot. 

. .. A new industry got the only pos- 
sible recreation land in Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee. 


How did these and countless other en- 
croachments occur? 
Officials are not always aware of the 


importance of holding on to recreation 


land; they can be swayed by arguments 
that promise a saving of money. And 
citizens get confused by legal and techni- 
cal concepts in the handling of public 
property. 

For example, on the face of it—when 
a new school is desperately needed—there 
seems nothing wrong with this suggestion. 
“Let’s take the park. We already own 
that land. All we need is enough money 
to put up the building.” 

But after the recreation land has been 
taken, the community discovers that the 
cost of buying other land for recreation 
has become prohibitive. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Interior reports increases up to 
1200 per cent in 20 years! (Of 12 potential 
beach sites recommended by the Depart- 
ment in 1930 for national park develop- 
ment, all but three had been wiped out by 
commercial activities by 1950.) The com- 
munity usually cannot purchase play area 
to replace what it gave up. 

Another argument frequently used is: 
“We can’t afford to have so much tax- 
exempt property; let’s turn the park into 
ratables.” This comes from those who 
seek to convert public property to private 
purposes. They contend that selling the 
playground or park will mean more taxes 
for the local treasury. 


Tits is not necessarily true. Real- 
estate people have long profited by what 
they know to be the surest way to raise 
property values. Their secret is to choose 
a site near a park. Smart developers of a 
new subdivision often begin by landscap- 
ing a section of it. Some even start a 
swimming pool before a house is built. 
This means quicker sales and better prices 
for the acreage—and larger tax revenues. 

The average person does not have a 
ready answer for this argument: “It’s only 
a little bit of park land. We have plenty. 
Taking this one little piece won’t hurt any- 
thing.” 

Recreation experts have formulated 
an axiom from long experience. “Park 
lands taken for other purposes can never 
be recaptured.” Few communities have 
enough recreation land for present needs, 
much less coming demands. 

“This is the only place for the pur- 
pose,” is another argument of groups 
seeking acreage for a project. Occasion- 
ally, the park is the only land suitable or 
available. More often, some investigation 
reveals that there are other equally desir- 
able sites. The park should not be sacri- 
ficed simply because it is vulnerable. 

Communities are not defenseless. 
Many have already succeeded in holding 
on to their recreational land. Their ex- 
periences suggest these recommendations: 

Each community should have a recrea- 
tion department. 

There should be a citizens’ council of 
representatives of the P-TA, Y. M.- and 
Y. W. C. A., League of Women Vot- 
ers, civic, business, professional, church, 
garden and other clubs actively concerned 
with recreational facilities. 

If all park land has not been formal- 
ly dedicated to the public in perpetuity, 
it should be. 

A good, long-range plan for present 


and future needs, with provision for peri- 
odic revising, should be worked out. 

Plans should try to meet these mini- 
mum standards: 


A playground within half a mile of every 
home in town, within a quarter of a 
mile if you live in a crowded apart- 
ment-house district. Playgrounds may 
vary in size from a minimum of three 
and one-fourth acres, serving a small 
neighborhood of 2,000, to five or six 
acres for neighborhoods of 4,000 to 
5,000. 

In addition, a playfield of 12 to 20 
acres within a mile or less of every 
home in town, or one acre of playfield 
for every 800 in the population. 

A developed city park of 100 acres or 
more reasonably accessible to everyone. 


Close co-operation among local agen- 
cies—directors of recreation, of public 
works, of planning, of education, of 
housing, chiefs of fire and police depart- 
ments—is necessary to resolve conflicts. 
Local officials should keep citizens fully 
informed about land needs and arrange 
for public hearings. Local, state ani 
federal agencies should be encouraged to 
consult and co-operate with each other. 

When a city or town is fortified 
against unnecessary encroachment, surpris- 
ing things happen. What starts out as a 
battle between seemingly irreconcilabie 
sides sometimes ends in an entirely new 
and happy solution. 

Take San Francisco. Two years ago 
the rewards of more than three-fourths of 
a century of planning and spending were 
on the verge of abandonment in that city’s 
Golden Gate Park. The lines of the con- 
flict were sharply drawn. In California, 
as in most states, the highway depart- 
ment’s powers are virtually unlimited. 
City a state engineers, who rarely con- 
sulted recreation departments, planned to 
cross Golden Gate Fark with miles of free- 
ways. 

Then San Franciscans rallied to de- 
fend their park. The story of park land 
already used for other purposes was told 
at meeting after meeting, and picture 
panels showed the area in its accustomed 
apponrance and as it probably would look 
if projected changes were made. Scores 
of organizations passed “Save Golden Gate 
Park” resolutions. Protests flooded the 
mayor’s office. Finally, engineers halted 
preparation for the proposed changes. 


Da residents recognized that their 
park is a barrier to movement of north- 
south traffic and that roads must thread it 
somehow. The question was, “How?” A 
new committee was formed. It included 
the city’s director of public works, director 
of planning, chiefs of fire and police de- 
partments and general manager of recrea- 
tion. This body and the state engineers 
devised a solution that will enabie the 
state to build roads through Golden Gate 
Park, without damaging the park. 

Tunnels are the answer. They cost 
more than open-cut, surface or elevated 
roadways, but San Francisco has decided 
that money spent to preserve natural 
beauty and play space is a legitimate ex- 
pense. Studies are being made. If tun- 
nels are huilt, the surface will be restored 
to the condition it was in before con- 
struction began. 


The Golden Gate experience may be 
useful to many places in the United States 
at this moment, for the greatest road- 
building program in our history is under 
way. (See “They Took Our Homes,” in 
the April issue of Repsoox.) Many 
highways, expressways and freeways are 
already blueprinted, and nobody knows 
how many plans call for cuts through parks, 
arboretums, outdoor skating rinks, beach- 
es, athletic fields, tennis courts, golf courses 
and lakes. Communities along proposed 
routes need to appoint committees and 
swing into action or they will be told, “It’s 
too late to change the plans now.” 

Everybody knows that both schooling 
and play are necessary to the normal 
growth of children. Yet, the shortage of 
space has forced educators and recreation 
officials to fight each other for the same 
piece of land. In the last few years, 
however, more communities have realized 
how wasteful it is to let school, park and 
playground sites be purchased, developed 

FÁ operated by- separate departments. 


Tee the question is no longer how 
school board or recreation commission can 
wrest the land from each other, but how 
both can make the best possible use of it. 
A variety of joint park-school arrange- 
ments have resulted. Generally, there is 
a “school area” consisting of the school 
building itself, paved surface, kindergarten 
play and apparatus area, a portion of the 
play and apparatus section for older 
Dilden some playfield sections and land- 
scape features. The remainder of the land 
is “city area,’ which includes all the 
equipment and land used principally by 
children and adults during out-of-school 
hours and vacations. 

Arrangements in Grand Rapids and 
Muskegon, Michigan; Denver, Colorado, 
Seattle and Spokane, Washington; Norfolk 
and Richmond, Virginia; San Francisco 
and Oakland, California; and Glencoe, 
Glenview and Wilmette, Illinois, have 
demonstrated that co-operation in the de- 
velopment and operation of indoor and 
outdoor play facilities designed for both 
school and community results in greater 
use of land and equipment at savings in 
operation. 

From communities that have success- 
fully resisted grabs for their recreational 
land and from experts, comes this advice: 

The power of the populace is not 
fully appreciated. Embattled mothers 
made such a fuss, Parks Commissioner 
Robert Moses had to change his mind 
about turning a half acre in New York’s 
Central Park—the only play spot near 
enough for their children—into additional 
parking space for Tavern on the Green, a 
restaurant. A similar protest forced the 
Savannah, Georgia, city council to deny 
part of Daffin Park for a commercial 
sports area. After Bellingham, Washing- 
ton, officials decided that an attractively 
landscaped mid-town triangle would be 
just right for the new fire hall, citizens 
disagreed and the councilmen changed 
their minds about taking away that 
triangle. 

Nor is the power of law to protect 
recreation realized. The exclusiveness of 
park use for the public is deep-seated in 
the legal character of such land areas, and, 
therefore, many officials—city and state— 
are powerless to grant private rights in 


them. Mrs. Paul Gallagher, prominent 
citizen of Omaha, Nebraska, found this 
out. Shortly after she spearheaded a cam- 
paign for $30,000 to buy what became 
Krug Park, a local builder decided that 
site was the only one suitable for a certain 
type of housing project. Mrs. Gallagher 
drove around and in one day counted 90 
places, unsuitable for parks, Pui desirable 
for the housing development. The city 
planning commission pointed out 3,655 
other sites available for the purpose. 

Two attorneys volunteered their serv- 
ices, Mrs. Gallagher paid processing costs 
and the case went all the way to the State 
Supreme Court. That body ruled Krug 
Park had been perpetually dedicated to 
the people’s recreation and could not be 
used for any other purpose. The builder 
has since completed construction on other 
sites. 

If, after serious consideration, park 
land is judged necessary to a needed de- 
velopment by responsible authorities and 
the public, a realistic stand should be 
taken. Most park authorities are unaware 
of their strong legal position and fail to 
make proper use of it to trade for other 
recreational land or facilities. “Park 
lands should be surrendered only in ex- 
change for equivalent lands,” cautions the 
Regional Plan Association, a group of 
citizens concerned with city-planning prob- 
lems and solutions. 

When New York City recently had to 
permit deep gashes through Van Cortlandt 
Park for Major Deegan Expressway, which 
could go no other way, the area subse- 
quently was enriched by a variety of play- 
grounds and equipment paid for by the 
state. 

Another reason for avoiding payment 
in money is that often the income goes 
into a “general fund” and is forever lost 
to recreation. 

Young communities should plan far 
ahead. Few places anywhere enjoy ade- 
quate play without advance planning. In 
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Fair Lawn, New Jersey, young adults con- 
sider year-round recreation essential to 
modern living and spend a record $165,- 
500 annually on a planned program for 
35,000 people. All children can walk 
from home to a play area within one-half 
or one-fourth mile without crossing a 
major traffic artery. 

In many communities it is already 
late for setting aside recreation space. 
But there are things that can be done. 
Sometimes it is necessary to take drastic 
steps, as in the clearing of built-up areas 
which should have been left open. How- 
ever, financial aid may be available 
through the Housing Act of 1954. If a 
slum or blighted area is acquired by a 
local public agency, the municipality may 
pay full costs of clearing it, or else may 
cover one-third while the federal govern- 
ment pays two-thirds, under the urban re- 
newal program. 

Also, Robert Moses, head of New 
York City and State Park Systems, last 
year discovered he could get immediate 
title to big estates and ultimate occupancy 
while permitting the donor to remain for 
20 years, tax exempt. This device could 
be used now to reserve large estates, golf, 
fishing and hunting clubs, even truck 
farms, for future parks. 

Elsewhere it is not so late. Wherever 
the people have supported a recreation 
administrator in resisting encroachment, 
park lands have been saved. Indeed, 
some experts estimate 95 per cent of en- 
croachment can be prevented through 
proper planning, co-operation of all offi- 
cials concerned, and the active interest of 
an informed public. 

Joseph Prendergast, executive direc- 
tor, National Recreation Association, 
warns, “Unless the public insists on its 
right to adequate park and other recrea- 
tion areas, the vanishing wilderness and 
the vanishing frontier will be joined by 
vanishing outdoor recreation.” 

... THE Enp 


“,.. Got that pesky fly and the Lone Ranger too!” 
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Hard-to-dust places 
made easy-to-reach- 


"Magic-Action”’ Swivel Socket steers to any position 


fin r $ a ges My Si Sipe 


“Every-Which-Way’ Mops 
in colorful Nylon or Cotton 


¢« Saves dusting time—saves work 
e Removable pads wash out quickly 


Now dusting is so much easier! O-Cedar’s 
exclusive “Every-Which-Way” action lets 
you steer around chair and table legs—even 
under low furniture. Just a flick of the 
wrist and the mop dusts a 50% wider path. 
“Magne-Static” Action of the nylon yarn 
attracts dust like magic—holds it until you 
shake it free. Insist on a genuine O-Cedar 
Mop. Choice of attractive pink, blue or 
white nylon, $3.95. In yellow, turquoise or 
white cotton, $2.79. 


O-Cedar Nylon Duster 
speeds daily dusting chores 


This attractive new household helper seeks 
out dust, high and low—speeds cleaning of 
furniture, woodwork, venetian blinds, etc. 
“Magne-Static” Action of 100% nylon pad 
picks up and holds more dust. Pad removes 
easily—washes and dries quickly. 


Available where you 
buy cleaning supplies— 
only $2.29. O-CEDAR 


Chicago, Illinois—Division of 
AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY 
O-Cedar of Canada, Ltd., Stratford, Ontario 
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“I Must 
Come to 


America” 


(Continued from page 49) 
the United States where there is a chance 
for the poor ones like me. Maybe, like my 
friends say, I freeze. Maybe I choke to 
death. Starve. But if I lose my life trying 
to come to the United States, I am willing.” 

By this time, Investigator Jerome Axel- 
rod of the New York Immigration and 
Naturalization Service had arrived—still 
dressed in the heavy sweater he had donned 
for a Sunday morning ice-skating date with 
his young daughter. An airport official 
briefed him on the boy’s story, concluding: 
“If the kid came the way he says, then he’s 
the nearest thing to a spaceman I’ve ever 
seen.” 

Suddenly, Wanderley’s face bright- 
ened. “I left my necktie in the plane,” he 
burst out. “If you look in the space where 
I was, you will find it.” 

A ladder was brought, and the investi- 
gator climbed up into the nose-wheel com- 
partment of the DC-6. After a brief search, 
he emerged sheepishly—holding a necktie. 

At immigration headquarters in Man- 
hattan, Wanderley was carefully cross- 
examined. The authorities had to make 
certain that he was not tied up with a 
smuggling racket or with a spy ring. 

How had he avoided detection? 

Wanderley shrugged. “At Rio a man 
comes to recharge batteries near the com- 
partment, but I lie flat on the ledge and he 
does not see me. Then at Caracas someone 
comes with a flashlight, but I crawl into 
a small tunnel leading back into the fuse- 
lage and I am safe.” The boy paused, a 
troubled look on his face. “I wonder my- 
self why they do not find me. Is serious if 
I should be a bad person.” 

The law required that Wanderley be 
deported. Moreover, with a charge of 
illegal entry on his record, it was doubtful 
whether he would ever be permitted to 
receive a visa. He was taken to the immi- 
gration detention facility to await arrange- 
ments for his deportation. 

“Everyone treats me so good,” Wan- 
derley enthused over the detention quar- 
ters, “I have warm clothes. Good food to 
eat. They even give me a pack of American 
cigarettes. I do not smoke, but they are so 
kind to give me cigarettes, I smoke them 
anyway. Here is a fine place.” 

Within two days of his spectacular 
arrival, he was on his way back to Idlewild 
Airport. A summary order had been is- 
sued to the airline to return him to Brazil. 
By law, the cost of the passage had to be 
porne by the carrier which had brought 

im. 

“T like you,” Wanderley told Investi- 
gator Axelrod. “I know you mean well. 
But I am coming back.” 

The investigator put a friendly hand 
on Wanderley’s shoulder. “Don’t try it 
this way again, kid. Don’t push your 
luck!” 

But Wanderley only grinned. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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FIOW TO ENJOY TODAY'S 


Lasy Living 


In America today Young Adult families 

have the greatest opportunity ever afforded a generation 
to achieve a life abundant in material benefits 

and spiritual opportunities. Most enjoy social 

security, medical and hospital insurance, 

expanding personal credit and increasing access 

to facilities for education and worship. 

All industries producing goods and services for 

the home are adding ease and convenience of use to their 
products. Many of these ideas for easy living, 

and for tomorrow’s even easier living, 

are pictured on:the following pages. All of them 

hold the promise of less work and more leisure 

for you and your family: leisure that can be spent in 
travel, social and community activities, hobbies 

or, most rewardingly, in a family’s increased enjoyment 
of one another ———___ — 


ad, A Nichot 


EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 
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Slimming Salads 


are best-dressed with 


your own lighter dressings using 
Heinz Vinegar and Wesson Oil 


“THE FORWARD LOOK" BY OLEG CASSINI 


er a a a a a a ne a e n ee 


;--~’ MELON BOAT SALAD `- 


Quarter honeydew melon or canta- 
loupe lengthwise. Remove seeds. 
Combine diced pineapple, fresh straw- 
berry halves or raspberries, blue- 
berries or seedless grapes, melon balls 
or orange sections. Spoon into melon 
quarters: Serve with Honey French 

ressing made by adding 1 tablespoon 
honey to 34 cup biac dressing. About 
196 calories per serving. 


o ae satisfying salad meals help keep you 
trim for this summer’s sleek new styles. Add your own 
light, bright homemade dressings and keep calories down. 


1 teaspoon salt 14 teaspoon pepper È i 
e You make the easiest and best dressings in one 


minute with Wesson Oil and Heinz Vinegar. They cost 
less and go further than bought dressings. 


V2 teaspoon sugar *V/4 cup Heinz Vinegar 
V2 teaspoon paprika = *34 cup Wesson Oil 
e Fresher and lighter than other salad oils. Wesson 


brings out all the goodness nature puts into fresh greens 
and vegetables — never hides flavors as heavy oils do. 


@ Combine and shake well in covered jar. 


Makes 1 cup. 


*For a sharper dressing, use cup Heinz 
I 8 8 cup 
Vinegar and 24 cup Wesson Oil. 


Wesson Oil : Heinz Vinegar 


e Mellow Heinz Vinegars, always uniform in strength, 
cost so little it pays to use the very best. 


EASY LIVING 


This young family, breakfasting in the dining area of its colorful kitchen, could 
prepare this meal in or outside the house, wherever they had three electric outlets. 
On the thermostatically-controlled griddle: pancakes from a mix and quick-cooking 
brown ’n serve sausages can be cooked at the table. While coffee perks in the 
electric coffee-maker, Mother fries the eggs at exactly-right heat in an electric skillet. 


Hasy Housekeeping 


Cleaner and neater—faster and easier—could very well sum 
up what has happened to every housekeeping job in the past ten 
years. Machines that need nothing but the push of a starting button 
dispose of garbage, wash dishes, wash and dry clothes. Dust-free air 
conditioning, marproof plastics for all surfaces, spotproof finishes for 
fabrics, walls and floors minimize home cleaning. For some close-ups 


of today’s easy housekeeping, turn the page —————_____________-_> 


Turn to page 81 for information on all merchandise 


EASY LIVING 


Glamour must be washable to be 

practical. For popular terrace-living 

choose furnishings of metal and water-repellent 
or synthetic fabrics that can be washed with 

a spray of water that’s sprayed, of course, 
from a light, long-lasting plastic hose. 

For easy winter living, driveway adjoining 
terrace has built-in heating element to 

end snow-shoveling and icy surfaces. 


Turn to page 81 for information on all merchandise 


Meal preparation time is constant- 
ly decreasing. The average woman 
spends less than 3 hours preparing 
meals today. Appliance and food 
industries indicate they’ve only be- 
gun to decrease kitchen work. 

1. Refrigerators, whether built-in 
like the.one here or hung as wall 
cabinets, are at a convenient, no- 
stoop level. They defrost automati- 
cally, have specialized storage areas 
for foods and quick-release ice trays. 
2. Wall ovens are separate from 
surface cooking units. All have ther- 
mostatic control; some have roast 
thermometers, automatic turn-on 
and shut-off controls, rotisseries. 
3. Dishwashers and garbage dispos- 
ers (in the sink at left) are the real 
luxuries of today’s kitchens. Some 
of the newest dishwasher models 
require no prerinsing of dishes. 


Routine household jobs can be 
greatly reduced by your choice of 
cleaning utensils and your selection 
of home furnishings. 


1. Power tools have as much place 
in cleaning as in father’s workshop. 
Floor scrubbers, waxers, polishers 
and vacuum cleaners with all their 
useful attachments are long-lasting, 
worthwhile investments to make. 
2. The simplicity of a contour sheet 
makes its usefulness hard to believe. 
It cuts bedmaking in half; you have 
no wrinkling, no ends to tuck in. 
3. An electric blanket means only 
one blanket per bed to make up or 
to store and to launder. For news 


on easy laundering machines and 
eens 
methods, turn the page. 
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dishes men like 


quick, easy way to better 
broiling = = = three parts melted butter to one 


Lea & Perrins. Heat, pour on meat while cooking — 
and enjoy the most delicious steak you ever tasted! 

L&P adds a zip and zest to meats, fish, soups, gravies — 
a hearty flavor men look for. Try it! 


the original 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


FREE — “Dishes Men Like”. 168 recipes! Write to 
Lea & Perrins, Dept. R-6, 241 West St., New York 13 
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BABY LIVING 


Laundering has become so automatic, it can hardly be called a job today. Manually 
you sort clothes and pretreat spotted or excessively dirty areas. Then machines, or a single 
machine, take over the washing and drying and do it perfectly with proper amounts of 
detergent and water, exact temperatures for types of fabrics, controlled washing and drying 
times. Plastic starches last through several washings; more garments and home furnish- 
ings, like the orlon blanket above, go into the washing machine rather than to the cleaners. 
Home laundry today is a professional job with push-button ease. On the following pages, 
read about today’s easy one-stop shopping. —————— - — m- - 


Turn to page 81 for information on all merchandise 


TOMORROW’S EASY HOUSEKEEPING 


Here today, but you can expect more electronic ranges at lower price soon. 


In them you cook bacon in 90 seconds; bake a cake in 6 minutes. 


Combination dishwasher and garbage disposer so you never 
have to scrape or rinse dishes. 


Storage cabinets that raise or lower with a wave of the hand. 


Washer-dryer that also folds clothes; takes them by conveyor 
to storage closet. 


Floor scrubber and waxer that works by remote control; you push a button; 


it travels out of wall and cleans and waxes entire floor. 
Spotproof fabrics for all upholstered furniture. 


NEW IMPROVED GOLDEN-LIGHT MAZOLA” OIL 


...now 3 ways better than ever! 


Mazola won’t smoke or burn even up to 440°F. This means clean, smoke-free frying you just 
can’t get with solid shortenings. Crisp golden-fried foods look so good...taste even better. 


No fresher oil available! Protected by a new process, golden-light Mazola is a superior 
salad oil for all homemade dressings. Here’s lightness you can see...freshness you can taste! 


Lighter, more delicate flavor. New, improved Mazola is the best liquid shortening for all baking. 
Look for Mazola in the clear glass bottle...see the golden-light quality of this pure corn oil. 


Mazola 


PURE GOLDEN CORN OIL 
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Hasy 
Shopping 


Handsome, convenient communities of 
stores, called shopping centers, 

make shopping a relaxed family 
excursion today. In these centers— 
there are 1800 today, and predictions 
say we'll have double that number by 
1960—a family could conceivably 
accomplish 5 days’ errands in a day; 
supermarkets, department stores, 
beauty shops, drug stores, specialty 


shops, doctors and dentists, even 


brokerage offices are all to be One shopping trip to a modern supermarket can, and often does, take 
care of a family’s weekly food needs. These giant stores stock twice as 
many grocery items as they did fifteen years ago. In addition to food 
shopping centers. items, most supermarkets stock a full line of cosmetics and toiletries. 


found at today’s one-stop 


Husband-and-wife shopping is the pattern at shopping centers. Con- 
venient hours — most centers are open several evenings a week — the 
ease of being able to do all-kinds-efsshopping, often under one roof, are 
responsible for the growing trend of families’ shopping together. 


TOMORROW’S EASY SHOPPING 


Turn to page 81 for information on all merchandise 


Many devices are used to help you find items easily. 
In this store it’s a huge index listing that covers an entire 
wall, that can be seen from any point in the store. The 
numbers indicate counter sections, also clearly marked. 


wit 


Children are welcome. When they get out of hand, 
one parent can take them down the mall to the nearest 
merry-go-round or leave them in an attended, toy-filled 
playground provided by some centers. Such attractions 


You can expect more centers; many will be 
“indoor” shopping centers, roofed over and. 
air-conditioned, with underground parking space. 


EASY LIVING 


Store-door to car-door service is handled in many 
ways. All shopping centers have huge parking facilities 
surrounding them. One survey shows 95% of all shop- 
pers use the family car to get to the shopping centers. 


as motor shows, flower gardens and movie theaters can 
entertain the rest of the family while Mother shops for a 
new dress in a department or specialty store. On the 


next page: today’s Easy Meals ———————-_—______» 


More drive-in shopping services, such as 
the bank-deposit windows we now have. This 
is in use in one test supermarket now. 
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Convenient canned, frozen and packaged foods, plus this mother’s touch of individuality, produced 
this handsome dinner in less than 30 minutes. With the dinner-preparation time saved, this wise lady 
did her hair and nails and changed herself and her children into cool, clean clothes. Her dinner 
menu: Fried Chicken Amandine, Creamed French Bean Casserole, Hearts of Artichoke Salad, Hot 
Rolls, Strawberry Crême, Coffee and Milk. Her time-saving recipes are given on the next page. 


Easy Meals 


Today’s young families spend 25% of their disposable income for food—the 
largest single expenditure in an average budget. But this money buys more than 
food alone; it buys the built-in convenience of foods that have been either partially 
or totally prepared before they reach a woman’s kitchen. From such old time-savers 
as canned soups to such recent ones as full-course frozen dinners, the foods -you 


buy today are designed to give you better meals with less work. 
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Packaged Foods probably represent the largest group of 
new time-saver foods. The very names, “ready-mix,” “instant” 
and “minute” convey their purpose. Cake, frosting, piecrust and 
filling, cookie and hot bread mixes are the beginnings of much 
“home baking” today. Dehydrated, packaged mixes for soups 
and gravies take little storage space and little time. There are 
new convenience foods in refrigerated packages: cookies ready 
to slice and bake, fluffy biscuits, cheese shaped like a butter stick 
so a slice fits a cracker, shredded cheese, whipped-cream top- 
pings. We used the latter on our family dessert. Make up a 
package of instant strawberry pudding with 1 tall can of evapo- 
rated milk, % cup water and % teaspoon peppermint extract. 


Canned Foods, either in metal or glass, are still the easiest 
to store and the least costly convenience foods you can buy. 
Among canned foods the main-dish category has been growing. 
Canned meats, with or without sauce, combination meat and 
pastas, hearty salads are available for quick seryice. Even in 
junior foods there’s a whole new array of miniature casserole 
combinations for growing-up tastes. Glamorous canned foods 
are reaching supermarket shelves. Such specialties as hearts of 
palm, canned poundcake, rice pudding and crépes suzette are 
available. Our casserole (left) is a 3-can recipe. Combine a can 
of green beans, drained, with a can of mushroom soup. Top with 
a can of French fried onion rings, bake at 375° F. 20 minutes. 


Frozen Foods, the newest group of prepared foods, are grow- z Š 
ing in volume and variety. The old standbys, fruits, vegetables 2 7 
and juices which bring you fresh flavor with no waste or prep- Ya ~D WHP 


aration time are now carried in all stores retailing frozen foods. 
The big additions in the growing frozen food counters are meats, 
trimmed and ready to cook without defrosting, a variety of com- 
plete dinners, specialty foods from hors d'oeuvres to desserts, 
regional and foreign foods and prepared casseroles. For the 
dinner on the preceding page, ready-to-heat fried chicken, in its 
own foil baking pan, was sprinkled with almonds before heat- 
ing to make Fried Chicken Amandine. Artichoke hearts, thawed 


eel 


and marinated in hottled French dressing, make the salad. * xy, 


All Easy Living illustrations by Denny Hampson 


TOMORROW’S EASY MEALS 


Expect a wider selection and consistent, improved quality in 
fully-prepared foods like meat loaves, casserole dishes and desserts. 


We'll have twist-off tops that never stick, dripless cans, 
more see-through packages of plastic and window-top cans, 
more spreading foods in aerosol containers or tubes. 


Expect longer availability periods for fresh fruits and vegetables. 


Turn the page for today’s Easy Grooming ——_______» 


Turn to page 81 for information on all merchandise 


At Home — in countless homes across the country, young mothers have 
made bedrooms their time-and-money saving beauty salons. They have 
learned to use today’s wealth of grooming aids like “pros,” for themselves 
and for the whole family. The lightweight (3% lbs.) hair dryer pictured 
above is a time saver for mother as well as for daughter. Manufacturers of 
home permanents have made wondrous strides in new and simplifying proc- 
esses. All beauty aids are far quicker and easier to use than ever before. 


Hasy Grooming 


Young mothers are today’s American beauties. Thoroughly 
scientific beauty aids solve the many problems 

that plagued their mothers. Cosmetic chemists’ research 
for preparations to help women achieve better looks 

is a never-ending project. Today all kinds 

of new products and new techniques are available. 

Beauty is big business. Forty years ago women 

spent $7114 million—last year the figure jumped to 


almost $1: billion, an increase of 1,748 per cent! 


On the Road — whether on an overnight trip or off for a vacation — you 
don’t depend on picking up necessities as you go; you’ve learned that’s 
often inconvenient and sometimes impossible. To make packing easier, here 
are two check lists: one for your handy carryall which you use en route, 
the other for your lightweight beauty case you'll need at your destination. 
You have a- pretty good idea what you need for a trip. But — besides the 
cosmetics, drugs and everyday necessities check these extra beauty aids. 


Beauty Case (left) 

Quick, efficient lotion cleanser 

Skin lotion to stimulate and freshen 
Cotton balls, compressed wash cloths 
Hand and body lotion 

Shampoo — put in a plastic bottle 


Taleum with a lovely floral scent 


All make-up in a plastic bag. Be sure 
you have the right lipstick shades 
and eye shadow 

Box cotton beauty swabs 

Manicure equipment in a separate 
plastic bag 

Your favorite toilet soap 

in a plastic case 

Cologne and perfume 

Moisturizing cream or lotion 
Remember that liquids expand in hot 
weather. Be sure containers are not full 


Travel Carryall 


Besides the usual things any w 
carries in her handbag, you will want 
to include the following items for your 
own and your family’s use: 


an 


A generous supply of individual 
packets of moist paper towelettes 
for quick clean-ups 

All make-up in a cosmetic case 

A new two-part dispenser — one side, 
liquid soap —the other, hand lotion 
Individual packages of tissues 
Wafer-thin perfume purses 

Hair spray for your windblown locks 
Suntan lotion or cream 

Medication for insect bites 

and poison ivy 

Check to make sure your first-aid kit is 
in the glove compartment of your car 


TOMORROW'S 
EASY GROOMING 


Now in the chemists’ labs— 
grooming aids to anticipate: 
Dentifrices that not only tend 
to reduce decay, but will help 
eliminate gum troubles 

Men’s face cream to apply 
daily that will safely 
eliminate need for shaving. 
More beauty products in 
aerosol containers 

An effective cosmetic to 
overcome the wrinkling of skin 
A scalp application to make 
hair wavy 


Turn the page for 


today’s Easy Dressing n} 


Turn to page 81 for information on all merchandise 
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EASY LIVING 


Easy Dressing 


Young American families are the best dressed in the world. Our 
mass-production methods bring you the best clothing at the least price. 
Special finishes, on a wide selection of fabrics, cut down your work. Little 
or no ironing, drip-drying, crease and soil resistance are some of the easy- 
care qualities to look for on the hangtags 


Turn to page 81 for information on all merchandise 


Dressing up for most 
young families is 

limited to Sunday 

church going and 
evening parties. 

But even dress-up clothes 
today conform to the 
demands of a busy life. 
Here, both men in the 
family wear dacron and 
cotton suits that always 
look neat, can be washed 
by machine when soiled 
and drip-dried for a fresh 
look. Mother’s 

dacron and cotton sheath 
and jacket and daughter’s 
sleeveless, lace-edged 
cotton are also washable. 
For news of 

easy-to-wear leisure 
clothes, turn the 

pager o ua u 
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A Quick Stunts with Hunts “since” 


Miunute-Steak Stew 


Old-fashioned flavor in 15 minutes—a real recipe find! 


Ors in a blue moon you run across a 
recipe like this. Makes a simply delicious 
stew — just as quick and easy as snapping 
your fingers! 


Wonderfully adaptable, too! Use canned or 
leftover vegetables. And make any amount 
you like. The only “musts” are the minute 
steaks and Hunt’s Tomato Sauce. The meat 
to brown, and start a gravy. Hunt’s to blend 
in so deliciously. 


The kettle-simmered flavor of Hunt’s 
Tomato Sauce is so handy for so many of 
your everyday dishes! Its deep, rich, true 
tomato flavor is seasoned and spiced just 
right. Try it for meatloaf, hamburgers, pot 


roast, casseroles and soup. And do try this 
delicious new stew! 


4 minute or 
cube steaks, 
about 34 1b. 


1 cup cooked peas 
and carrots 


¥, cup vegetable liquid 


2 Tablesps. flour 6.8 small cooked 
2 Tablesps. butter potatoes 
1 Tablesp. finely 1 can Hunt’s 


chopped onion Tomato Sauce 


Cut the steaks into 1-inch strips. Season flour 
with 4 teasp. salt and 4 teasp. each pepper 
and paprika: roll the steak strips in flour 
mixture. Heat the butter in skillet until 
bubbling. Add meat and brown well on both 


sides. Stir in remaining ingredients. Cover 
skillet and simmer 10 minutes. Makes 3 to 4 
servings — and families very happy! 


Recipes on every can, Also, 
write for FREE Recipe Booklet, 
“21 New Ways to Serve Ham- 
burger.” Hunt Foods, Dept. 
R6,P.0. Box 5, Fullerton, Calif. 


America’s Favorite Tomato Sauce — by far! 
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EASY LIVING 


TOMORROW’S EASY DRESSING 


Throw-away house dresses in fabriclike paper. 


Feather-light clothing with 
adjustable insulation for all climates. 


Shoes that can be color-changed with polish. 


An antigerm fabric finish to 
end mildew and perspiration odor. 


Prefabricated clothes, made without seams 
or stitching. 

Wash-and-wear wool suits. 

More casual clothes for increased leisure. 


Global travel will bring more uniformity 
of dress for the entire world. 


Turn to page 81 for information on all merchandise 


Neighborly visits, whether they’re a club committee meeting or purely social, 
are an almost-daily,part of young adult lives. It’s time when fashion-conscious 
young mothers get out of their working blue jeans and into easy-to-care-for 
clothes like these. Our hostess (left) wears a pretty pink and red one-piece 
printed playsuit that wraps around and ties in front. One guest (center) re- 
laxes in a turquoise-and-tobacco striped chemise dress that may be worn 
either belted or unbelted; the other (right) wears a popular classic playsuit 
in pale blue that has roll-up sleeves and its own separate skirt (not shown). 
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This terrace party is typical of the mood of today’s easy entertaining. It’s informal self- 
service, work-free to the point of using newly attractive and moisture-resistant paper service 
... plates, cups and napkins. The hostess has created a party atmosphere by matching 
inexpensive Japanese lanterns to her 30-minute Oriental menu (see next page). 


Turn to page 81 for information on all merchandise 


Hasy Entertaining 


Visiting in one anothers’ homes is by far the most popular social 
activity of young families today. In her hostess role, that servantless wonder 
—today’s young mother—relies on informality as her secret for easy enter- 
taining. Weather permitting, she entertains out-of-doors and persuades father 


to do part of the cooking. For details of this party turn the page 
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Young hostesses know that good food with 

a touch of the unusual can insure the success of 

a party. Achieving that touch does not mean poring over long 
recipes or spending the day of the party in the kitchen. 

Below you'll find the menu for our Oriental Party and four more 
30-minute dinners-for-six. 
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ORIENTAL DINNER 
Barbecued spare ribs brushed with 
bottled barbecue sauce 
Frozen egg rolls Precooked rice 
Canned chicken chow mein 
Canned chow mein noodles 
Green salad with bottled French dressing 
Packaged almond cookies 
Pink-iced fruit (recipe at right) 


ITALIAN DINNER 
Frozen pizza 
Ripe olives Celery curls 
Spaghetti with canned meat sauce 
Canned meat balls 
Green salad with bottled 
garlic-flavored dressing 
Ready-to-brown French bread 
Frozen tortoni 


BACK-YARD SUPPER 
Sliced canned ham 
Canned smoky-flavored baked beans 
Canned Boston brown bread 
Mustard pickles 
Cole slaw with sour cream dressing 
Chocolate coconut macaroons 
Frozen pineapple chunks 


PINK-ICED FRUIT 
1 (No. 2%) can fruit cocktail 
¥% cup grenadine 
¥% cup lime juice 
34 cup light rum (optional) 
Lemon sherbet 
Drain fruit cocktail. Combine grenadine, 
lime juice and rum; pour over fruit. Chill; 
spoon into iced glasses; top with a scoop of 
lemon sherbet. 


SUNDAY BRUNCH BUFFET 
Half and half — Frozen orange and 
tangerine juice 
Individual packaged cereals 
Frozen chicken à la king on 
Frozen waffles 
Frozen coffee cake 
Choice of instant coffee or 
Instant hot chocolate 


SALAD DINNER 
Chilled canned vichyssoise 
Frozen lobster tail salad in 
avocado halves 
Potato chips Sliced tomatoes 
Soft baker’s rolls Butter 
Frozen cheesecake 
Frozen lemonade 


TOMORROW’S EASY ENTERTAINING 


A mechanically-catered dinner party at which the hostess 
spends all of her time with the guests. This is not a dream. 
It is the combined effort of the food and appliance 
manufacturers, and working models that perform this 
miracle exist today. The way it works...a single appliance 
is both a storage and cooking center. Fully prepared foods, 
from the market, are put in the storage unit. A push 
button selects them from storage, conveys them, in 

their serving pans, to the range to be heated in minutes. 


Time for 
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Going to the movies is high on the list of young families’ social activities. 
Our family above is typical of the attendance at drive-in movies. Many 
drive-ins are now virtual recreation centers and service centers. Some will 
do your marketing and laundry while you see a movie. Others have play- 
grounds and swimming pools open before movie-time for family use. 


Leisure 


The reward of today’s easy living is more leisure 
time. Today’s young adults, with their growing families, tend 
to spend their after-work and vacation hours together. With 
their above-average incomes and high car-ownership they can 
take advantage of the tendency on the part of industry manage- 
ment to give longer vacations with pay. Today’s young families 
have the means and desire to be “on the go.” (see next page) 


Turn to page 81 for information on all merchandise 
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BASY LIVING 


A family day at the beach could be part of a three-week vacation—more 
than 60% of United States companies now give three-week annual vacations 
—or it could be part of a weekend trip. More frequently this scene would 
be in a community-shared recreation center which is an almost inevitable 
part of the new “suburbia.” The housing developments that circle every 
major city today are populated with young families seeking the space, the com- 
munity life'and the facilities these suburbs offer them for a more leisurely life. 


TOMORROW’S TIME FOR LEISURE 


Still “on the go,” families will get where 
they’re going faster. The latest speed statistic: 
coast to coast in 4% hours by jet transport. 


Predicted: A four-day working week, three-day weekends. 
For suburban young people...more two-car families. 
More superhighways for unhindered travel. 


To identify all of the Easy Living merchandise shown on these pages check the index that follows = > 


INDEX TO 


Easy Shopping pages photographed at 

163rd Street Shopping Center, Miami, Flerida, 
Easy Housekeeping, Easy Meals and Easy 
Entertaining photographed at the home 

of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Butler, 

12220 Rock Garden Lane, Miami. 

Architect, Curtis E. Haley, A. I. A. 


Builders, Martin Bros, Page 
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AUTOMOBILE 
Pages Chevrolet “Bel Air” Station Wagon, 


69, 73, 79 


BEAUTY 
Page Mother’s carry-all handbag by Celebrity. 
73 About $10, Plus tax 
Beauty case in Ultralite Samsonite. 
About $23, Plus tax 
For Redbook Recommended Beauty 
Aids — write to: Beauty Department, 
Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Page 
76 


BEDDING 


Page Bates contour sheets and Bates 
64 patterned sheets and pillow cases. 
General Electric automatic blanket. 


Page Chatham blankets of Du Pont Orlon, 
66 
Page 
FASHION 77 
Dress in ABC’s crease-resistant 
cotton, about $55. By Jerry Parnis. 
Pumps by Andrew Geller. 
Man’s jacket in rayon, dacron, mohair, 
about $30. By Palm Beach. 


Cover 


Pages Dress in Celanese Celaperm acetate 


63, 64 and cotton by Ameritex, 


about $13. By American Golfer. 


Page Blouse in dacron and pima cotton, 
64 about $4, By Ship ’n Shore. 
Shorts in Wrinkl-Shed poplin, 
about $2. By Blue Bell. 


Pages Dress in dacron and cotton, 
66, 68, 69 about $23. By David Crystal. 
Handbag by Ingber. 


Man’s shirt in Sanforized cotton, 
about $5. 

Slacks in Sanforized poplin, 
about $8. 

Both by Arrow. 

Man’s electric wrist watch, 

about $90. By Hamilton. 

Boy’s seersucker overalls, 

about $2. By Jack and Jill. 
Girl’s seersucker playsuit, 

about $1.70. By Jack and Jill. Page 
Children’s Keds by U. S. Rubber. 64 


Page 


P 
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68, 69 


Page 
63 


Pages 
63, 64 


Page Mother and daughter cotton dresses 

70 with Zeset finish. Mother’s 
about $17. Daughter’s about $7. Page 
Both by Cole of California. 66 


Page Peignoir in Cohama’s dacron, cotton Page 
72 - and nylon, about $17. 72 
By Eve Stillman. 


Page 
Page Playsuit and matching skirt in 77 
73 Avondale’s pin stripe cotton with 
Perma-Press finish, about $18. 
By Serbin of Miami. Pages 
Brother and sister in cotton knit 63,70 


polo shirts, about $2. 
By Donmoor. 


Boy’s shorts in Galey & Lord’s 
Kayak, about $3. 

Girl’s in cotton gabardine, 

about $2. 

Both by Oxford. 

Children’s Keds and Mother’s Kedettes 
by U. S. Rubber. 


Daughter’s cotton dress in 
Springmaid’s Dazzle, about $6. 

By Kate Greenaway. 

Father’s suit in dacron and cotton, 
about $40, 

By Haspel. 

Brother’s Eton suit in dacron and 
cotton, about $18. 

By Merry Mites. 

Mother’s dress in dacron and cotton, 
about $45, 

By Abe Schraeder. 


Playsuit (left) in a “Dip ’n Dry” 
printed cotton by Fuller, 

about $9. 

Striped Sanforized cotton dress 
(center), about $13. 

Playsuit (right) in Wamsutta’s 
cotton broadcloth with a “Good 
Conduct” finish, about $13. 

All by John Weitz of Amco. 
Desco sandals. 


White blouse in drip-dry cotton, 
about $6, 

Shorts, about $6. 

By Nelly de Grab. 

Marvella beads. 

Butterfly print blouse and skirt in 
Cohama’s cotton voile with 
Cranston’s Dri-Smooth finish. 
Blouse about $6; skirt about $13. 
By Nelly de Grab. 

Lavender top and skirt in Cohama’s 
dotted swiss with crease-resistant 
finish. 

Top about $6; skirt about $15. 

By Nelly de Grab. 

Men’s clothes by McGregor, in 
Galey & Lord’s dacron and cotton, 
Suit about $40; jackets about $30. 


Bathing cap of water-velvet, 
about $6, 

Designed by Adolfo of Emme for 
U.S. Rubber. 


HOME APPLIANCES 
Presto automatic griddle, 
coffee maker and frypan. 


Westinghouse built-in refrigerator- 
freezer. 


Westinghouse electric wall oven. 
Westinghouse dishwasher, 
Hoover vacuum cleaner, ‘‘Pixie” model, 


Lily paper-cup dispenser. 


Westinghouse washer and 
dryer “Twins.” 


Sunbeam hair dryer, 


Ekco barbecue set. 


TABLEWARE 

Russel Wright “Botanica” dinnerware, 
designed for Knowles. 

“Stardust” sterling silver. 

By Gorham. 


<= 4 
TODAY’S EASY LIVING 


Pages Pyrex casserole, “Snowflake” design. 
64,70 

Pages Libby glassware 

64, 74,77 

Page Sterling candle holders, by Gorham. 
70 

Page Inland Glass coffee carafe. 

77 Westmoreland stainless steel flatware, 


“Wicker” design, 
Masslinn paper napkins. 
Paper plates and cups. 


SHOPPING CENTERS 
where you will find Easy Living merchandise 


East Coast: 


Lincoln Plaza 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Northgate Plaza 
Rochester, New York 


Thruway Plaza 
Buffalo, New York 


Kline Village 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


West Shore Plaza 
Harrisburg (Lemoyne), Pennsylvania 


Princeton Shopping Center 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Mondawmin 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Cameron Village 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


163rd Street Shopping Center 
Miami (North Miami), Florida 


Midwest: 
Westgate Shopping Center 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Western Hills Plaza 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Old Orchard 
Chicago (Skokie), Illinois 


The Village Market 
La Grange Park, Illinois 


The Center 
Omaha, Nebraska 


The Country Club Plaza 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Parklane Center 
Wichita, Kansas 


Gulfgate Shopping City 
Houston, Texas 


Mountain States: 
Cherry Creek Shopping Center. 


Denver, Colorado 


Phoenix Park Central Shopping City 
Phoenix, Arizona 


West Coast: 
Bellevue Shopping Square 
Seattle (Bellevue), Washington 


Hillsdale 
San Mateo, California 


Lakewood Center 
Lakewood, California 
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(Continued from page 60) 

Back in Brazil, the boy received a 
hero’s welcome from the press. The police 
took a sterner view, but after interrogation, 
let him go. 

Among the interested readers of the 
boy’s exploit was 30-year-old Brazilian- 
American, Daisy Banos Foster, who was 
then visiting friends and relatives in her 
native Sao Paulo. 

Daisy Foster had reason to sympathize 
with the boy’s desire to come to the United 
States. In 1947 she herself had finally got 
together enough money to pay for her pas- 
sage and enter America as a nonquota im- 
migrant. Now she had an American hus- 
band, three sons and a comfortable home in 
California’s San Fernando Valley. Daisy’s 
girlhood dreams of America had never lost 
their luster, and she could only hope that 
young Wanderley’s might some day be real- 
ized, too. But her own role in helping to 
realize them was not to become clear for 
several weeks. 

For now Wanderley had to go back to 
his father’s and stepmother’s house in Sao 
Paulo. Their home, to which he had first 
come at the age of ten, after six years in an 
orphanage, had never offered him love or 
comfort and now, after his adventure, Wan- 
derley was too restless to remain. Ina few 
days he had made his way back to Rio and 
applied at the airport there for a job. For 
obvious reasons, he was turned down as a 
poor risk. But even after going to work as 
a painter on a construction project, he re- 
turned to the airport every day and watched 
the planes. 

“It does not leave my mind that I will 
try again,” Wanderley recalls. “I cannot 
stay in Brazil. I know the danger, but I am 
stubborn. I must come to the United 
States. I wish to join the U. S. Air Force, 
learn and study about planes, give service 
to the country and maybe they will let me 
be a citizen.” 


Waidariey collected the schedules 
of the various airlines and studied their 
routes, the number and length of their stops 
and, most important to him, the size and 
construction of their nose-wheel compart- 
ments. 

Finally, he decided on a Braniff Air 
Lines DC-6 flight over a very different route 
from the one fe had traveled before. This 
flight started at Rio, crossed the Andes 
Mountains to Asuncion, Paraguay, then on 
to Lima... Panama City... Miami... 
Washington, D. C.,... New York. 

At 2 A.M., on Tuesday, March 27th, 
about six weeks after his first try, Wander- 
ley stowed away into the nose-wheel com- 
partment of the Braniff plane. This time 

e had tried to prepare himself better. He 
had eaten a supper of bread, sausage and 
coffee. He wore the heaviest clothing he 
had. And he removed his shoes to avoid 
any damage to the network of pipes in the 
compartment when he braced against them 
at the take-offs. 

Nine hours later the plane left Rio. 

“I prayed,” Wanderley says. “I 
prayed I would not die. It was more ter- 
rible than before. We fly high over the 
mountains. We hit storms. My head 
aches more, and the cold is worse. I 
prayed and it is granted to me that I live.” 

This time Wanderley was less cautious 
about leaving the plane at Idlewild. Hard- 
ly had the passengers alighted when he was 


racing across the airstrip. He was bare- 
foot. Somewhere on route, his shoes had 
fallen out of the plane. He headed for the 
nearest fence and jumped it. 

But this time airport officials had no 
trouble identifying him on sight. 
needed further proof, there were all the 
American and Brazilian news clippings in 
Wanderley’s pockets. 

“You again!” Investigator Axelrod ex- 
ploded. 

Wanderley nodded. 
he said. “I told you.” 

For a second offense, the law de- 
manded that Wanderley be sent to the Fed- 
eral House of Detention while the matter 
was referred to the U. S. Attorney for 
prosecution. 

On April 13th, Wanderley, provided 
with an interpreter, was brought to the 
U. S. District Court for a hearing. 


“I come back,” 


To Honor and Cherish 


BY PAUL ERNST 


He could not still town 
whispers, but he could 
marry Anita, even though 
he loved another girl. 

See page 117 
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“Do you know you are here illegally?” 
the judge asked. Wanderley nodded. 

“Why did you come as a stowaway?” 

“I have no money. I make about $24 
a month American money. I have to give 
most to my father and he gives me a little 
money to spend. I know | can never save 
enough. Not all my life if I save, can I 
save enough.” 

The judge sighed. “If we send you 
back to Brazil, will you try to stow away 
again?” 

The interpreter warned Wanderley to 
consider his answer carefully. But he 
waved caution aside. “Yes, if I am sent 
back, I will try again.” 

Wanderley’s response gave the judge 
no alternative. The boy was sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment. 

Back home in California, Daisy Banos 
Foster read about Wanderley’s second at- 
tempt to stow away. “I realized how much 
luckier I was than this boy,” Mrs. Foster 
recalls. “It’s so hard for the ordinary per- 
son in Brazil to better himself. I received 
a secondary education and one and a half 
years of college only because my uncle was 


If they ` 


connected with a private seminary. I 
could work at a good job. I could save. 
Even so, if it weren’t for the kindness and 
friendship of Americans who sponsored and 
helped me, I couldn’t have made it.” 

Daisy told Wanderley’s story to her 
husband. “Can’t we do something, Bill?” 
she asked. “Can’t we give him a chance to 
make good?” 

Bill Foster’s response was simple and 
direct. “If he wants to come here so badly 
that he’s ready to risk his life twice, he’s 
got to have good stuff in him.” 

Mrs. Foster immediately telephoned 
the authorities and offered to take in the 
boy. “I can’t offer much,” she admitted. 
“But I can give him a loving family, a job 
in our restaurant and a hand toward becom- 
ing a good citizen.” 

“Do you realize,” she was asked, “that 
you will be making yourself wholly respon- 
sible for the boy? What if he’s not a good 
boy?” 

“T’ll take that chance,” she replied. 

She was referred to Lt. Gen. Joseph 
M. Swing, Commissioner of the U. S. Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service. He 
was at once sympathetic. “Pll see what I 
can do, Mrs. Foster,” he promised. “PI 
get back to you as soon as possible.” 


Seg after the call to Commissioner 
Swing, an investigator was sent to check on 
the Fosters. He learned that Bill Foster 
had a job with Lockheed Aircraft as an 
engineer. He visited the modest house, oc- 
cupied by the Fosters and their three boys, 
Buddy, 7; Stephen, 3; and Edward, 2. He 
inspected the restaurant operated by Mrs. 
Foster and her parents. 

“Come and get him,” Commissioner 
Swing wrote. 

But Mrs. Foster had not counted on 
having to fly East and bring Wanderley 
back herself. She had scraped together 
the boy’s airplane passage, but a round trip 
for herself as well was out of the question. 
Yet, not quite. 

“What shall I tell you!” Mrs. Foster 
glows when she tells the story. “It hap- 
pened again—this thing that can only hap- 
pen in our great America. I went to my 
friends. To my neighbors. I spoke to 
regular customers at the restaurant. I 
went to the local church. To the syna- 
gogue. And the money was collected. Two 
dollars from this one. Five dollars from 
that one. And most of them would not call 
it a loan. ‘Here, Daisy,’ they said, ‘it isn’t 
much, but I hope it helps.’ Can you beat 
that anywhere in the world?” 

On May 9th Daisy Foster reported to 
immigration headquarters in New York 
All red tape was swiftly unwound. No 
VIP in all the land could have got faster 
action than Wanderley da Cunha Camargo, 
stowaway from Brazil, and Daisy Foster, 
housewife. 

The prison sentence was written off as 
“time served,” Wanderley was paroled to 
Mrs. Foster for a period of six months, and 
it was stipulated that within that period 
the boy was to leave the country, however 
briefly; and make a legal entry through 
Tia Juana in Mexico. 

Wanderley was brought to New York 
and met his sponsor for the first time. He 
pledged to abide by her orders, and they 
returned happily to the Fosters’ house in 
California. 

(Continued on page 84) 


FIRST CLASS 
MALE 


Michael Joseph Guerra, Jr. 
February 19, 1957 
8 Ibs. 13 ozs. 7:30 P.M. 


This snow-laden mailbox prop- 

erly announces the February ar- 

rival of our son, whose father’s 

printing business is primarily mail 

order. Despite the wind and rain, 

sleet and snow of winter, “the mail 
must go through.” 

Mrs. Micuae J. GUERRA 

60 Roma Avenue 

Buffalo 15, N.Y. 


@ REDBOOK will pay $50 for each baby 
announcement used. Announcement must 
be original and must have been actually 
used to announce the birth of a child of 
the contributor. Announcements must be 
submitted within six months after the 
date of birth, and cannot be returned or 


: - acknowledged. 


Entries should be sent to Department A, 
Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. All published entries 
become the property of the McCall Cor- 
poration, the publishers of REDBOOK. 


Redbook Magazine June 1957 


_ SAFE-GUARD your baby .. . with the 
purest baby oil there is. It’s specially — 

blended with soothing lanolin to guard — 

_ against irritation, cleanse delicate skin 
thoroughly yet gently. 
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(Continued from page 82) 

Seven-year-old Buddy instantly adopt- 
ed Wanderley as a big brother. Fluent in 
Portuguese, Buddy became Wanderley’s 
first English teacher and devoted interpre- 
ter. The newcomer responded with a 
warmth that quickly made him one of the 
family. 

“You must understand this,” Mrs. Fos- 
ter says now. “I had visited the orphanage 
in Brazil where Wanderley spent all those 
years. Its dreadful. The dirty, ragged 
children crowd around you, tugging at your 
skirt, looking for love. ‘Take me! Take 
me home! they cry. I knew that what Wan- 
derley needed most was people to love him 
and care about him. We couldn’t give 
much, but surely we could give him that!” 

Wanderley went eagerly to work in the 
family restaurant. “It’s all we could do 
to get him to take his day off,” Bill Foster 
says. “He'd get up extra early, clean up 
the place until it shone and then, at last, 
take his free time.” 

The Fosters saw to it that Wanderley 
banked most of his earnings against the day 
when he would go off on his own. But he 
rarely let payday pass without buying a toy 
for the children, a bath mat or a tube of 
toothpaste for the Foster household. 

“They give too much for me,” Wan- 
derley still says over and over. “I give 
them much trouble, but I will not forget. 
Never.” 

He promptly enrolled in the local 
school for evening classes in English and 
citizenship and made fine progress. The 


Foster household settled down, and even 
Wanderley nearly forgot that there was 
one last hurdle before he could start on the 
road to full citizenship in the country 
which he loved and which had already 
given him so much. The months slipped 
past and soon his parole in Mrs. Foster’s 
custody was to expire. Unless Wanderley 
crossed the border into Mexico at Tia 
Juana and obtained a visa for the United 
States, the law required him to be deported 
to Brazil. 


Ae Daisy Foster went into ac- 
tion. But the red tape which had been 
ripped away by top immigration officials 
now seemed to snarl everything. Bill could 
not help much; he had a full-time job at 
the aircraft company. Daisy, managing a 
lively household as well as a thriving res- 
taurant, had little time or energy to spare. 
Yet, doggedly, she filled out and filed the 
necessary papers, presented herself and 
Wanderley for interviews and examina- 
tions. 
“And then,” she recalls, “the sky fell 
in. I discovered that the Mexican govern- 
ment required me to post an $800 bond for 
Wanderley. We did not have enough col- 
lateral to get a surety company to under- 
write it. I was still paying off my telephone 
bills and plane fare, and the restaurant had 
taken all the capital we had. I was heart- 
broken. Was all of this to end in sending 
Wanderley back to Brazil?” 

But here again, help was forthcoming. 


Having been notified of this new emergency 
by the writer of this story, REDBOOK offered 
to put up security for the bond. Yet, even 
while negotiations for the bond were under 
way, a new complication arose. 


“What shall I do?” Mrs. Foster asked. 


` “Now I am told there is a six months’ wait- 


ing list at Tia Juana. Wanderley cannot 
stay here past his parole. He just can’t 
wait six months!” 

I immediately telephoned Commis- 
sioner Swing in Washington, D. C. His 
response surpassed our hopes.. “Why 
didn’t Mrs. Foster come to me right away? 
Didn’t she know I’d help?” 

And so, on a fine, clear morning on 
October 23, 1956, just one week before 
Wanderley’s parole was due to expire, Bill 
and Daisy Foster, Buddy, Wanderley Ca- 
margo and your REDBOOK reporter set off 
for Tia Juana in the family car. 

The consul at Tia Juana was ready for 
us. Gravely, Wanderley da Cunha Camar- 
go signed the official documents which were 
waiting for him. Solemnly, he took an 
oath of loyalty to the United States of 
America. 

And then, clutching the green-backed 
immigrant’s visa, the boy who had twice 
risked his life to realize a dream crossed 
the border and made his legal entry into 
this country. 

Wanderley took a long breath. 
“Now,” he said, his voice shaking, “now 
this is my country! I promise Uncle Sam 
he will not be sorry he let me in. I prom- 
ise—with all my life!” ... THE END 
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Little 
Witness 


(Continued from page 36) 

and the tenderness, the love, were almost 
like pain in her chest. Sometimes she 
thought she had put too much of her own 
life into his, because she did not want to 
smother him with love; she wanted him to 
be all male and self-reliant. Yet it seemed 
that always he had been threatened by 
outside evil; there had been those terrible 
months before the congenital cataracts 
were removed when she and Bob had 
feared the child might be blind forever. 
Even now there was the handicap of his 

lasses. Then Boh’s death, her own lone- 
iness. 

And now this—the final terror which 
had gripped them for . . . how long? It 
was eult to remember exactly, because 
the fear had seemed to slow not only her 
thinking, but the movement of time itself, 
so that the minute hand of the clock took 
hours to revolve, and hours turned into 
days. But it had been since the day after 
she and Bobby returned from their summer 
vacation, ` 

She had left him while she drove to 
the store a mile away to replenish her gro- 
ceries. He was not in the Fouse when she 
got back. He was not on the beach. Prob- 
ably he had walked down to the boat basin, 
Shirley thought. Then she saw his glasses 


on the living-room table and stood look- 
ing at them in surprise. He almost never 
went outside without them. He had the 
small boy’s insatiable interest in the world 
around him, and without his glasses the 
world became a blur. 

She had been standing there, wonder- 
ing, when she heard the car stop, heard 
Bobby’s cry. Even as she ran toward the 
door she saw him. And it was not the cut 
on his cheek, the thin trickle of blood that 
frightened her so much as his expression— 
the look of sheer terror. Mr. Olsen from 
the boat basin was with him, and two other 
men, apparently fishermen. 

It took a while to get the story from 
the child, and even then she could not at 
first believe it. He had been working on 
his shell collection, pasting cats’ paws and 
varicolored coquinas on cardboard to hang 
on his wall. The glue got on his fingers 
and face, and he went into the bathroom to 
wash, leaving his glasses on the table. 
Then a car drove up to the house next 
door. This was the only house within a 
half-mile; it was rented to tourists in the 
winter, although rarely this early in the 
season. Wondering if the new tenants had 
children, Bobby looked out the bathroom 
window, ‘squinting to see without his 
glasses. He saw a man get out of the car 
and go into the house. 

Bobby dried his face and it was then, 
as he started back into the living room, 
that he heard the gun. It startled him and 


in his excitement he ran past the table 
where his glasses lay and onto the porch. 

The other house was an exact dupli- 
cate of this one, thirty feet away to the 
left, the two houses closed between bay 
and bayou by a small forest of palm and 
seagrape and cactus. As he stared, the 
child saw, as well as he could without his 
glasses, the blurred figure of a man reeling 
across the porch of the other house. He 
oy the figure stop, sway backward, and 
all. 

The house door opened and another 
man came out. He had something in his 
hand, but the child, gripping the porch 
rail, leaning over it, could not tell what 
it was. The second man stooped, took 
hold of the fallen one and partially lifted 

im. 


Ba as he straightened, the man 
stopped, facing toward Bobby. Between 
them was a low hedge of hibiscus. Across 
this the two stared at one another. “What 
—what happened?” the child called. 

There was no answer, just the figure 
standing there; still half-bent, face lifted 
to look at him. And although the child 
could see the face only as a blur, there was 
something in it and in the taut sunlit still- 
ness that frightened him. Then the man 
dropped the body he had been lifting. It 
fell loosely, making an audible thud. The 
man moved quickly to the steps and down 
them and across the yard toward the hibis- 
cus hedge. 

“What happened?” the child said 
again. He saw the sunlight glitter on the 
thing in the man’s hand; the glitter. was 
exactly as it had been in a television show, 
and he knew instantly this was a gun. 
“You shot him,” Bobby said. In the same 


instant terror took possession of him. He 
began to back away from the porch rail. 

The man was at the hedge now. He 
said, “Come here, kid. You here by your- 
self?” 

Bobby whirled and ran. Something 
ripped past his head into the wall. Then 
he was in the house with the roar of the 
gun still loud in his ears. He ran straight 
through the house and out the back door. 
He did not run down the road, but off 
through the jungle of seagrape and cactus. 
For confused moments he was sure the 
man followed, floundering through the 
bushes: The child kept running; he was 
still running when he burst into the open 
at the boat basin where Olsen and the 
fishermen saw him. 

Now Shirley Wright held the child 
against her. “It’s his eyes,” she said to 
Mr. Olsen. “Without his glasses, they 
sometimes play tricks on him. Darling,” 
she said, “you must have imagined—” 

“No, Ma’am,” a man said. It was one 
of the fishermen. “I just looked. There’s 
a dead man on the porch next door. And 
a bullet hit your porch rail and ricocheted 
up into the door.” 

Shirley knelt there in her own peace- 
ful, sunlit room, holding her child. It 
took her a while to understand the mean- 
ing of what the fisherman had said. 


Ana it was the next day, talking to 
the men from the sheriff’s office—a short 
plump one named Tom Daniel, and the 
other, the chief deputy, a big man called 
Mack Barron—before she fully understood 
what had happened. “This fellow Rossi,” 
Barron told her, “rented the house next 
door while you and your son were away on 
vacation. He used the name T. C. Nathan, 
but his name was Rossi. He was one of 
the top men in the Mafia in Tampa and in 
the bolita racket—that’s a numbers racket 
the underworld lives on up there. But 
about a month ago some of the big shots 
started fighting one another and this Rossi 
disappeared—for his own health.” 

The deputy spoke slowly now. He 
was a dak kiired. dark-eyed man with 
high cheekbones, a widower, as hard-bitten 
when necessary as the job he held, yet 
with that curious, almost intuitive under- 
standing of and affection for children 
which tough men sometimes have. Be- 
cause of this, he did not like what he was 
going to say, but he had to say it. “The 
chances are this killing was a strictly pro- 
fessional job. Probably the killer had 
never seen Rossi five minutes before he 
shot him. Somebody else located him, 
put the finger on him, then called in the 
gunman. You were supposed to be away 
on vacation; this house was supposed to 
be empty. So the man who did the job 
came bare and left his car about fifty 
yards down the road back of some sea- 
grape. We found the place. He got in a 
window of Rossi’s house while Rossi was 
out, and waited.” 

“Yes,” Shirley Wright said, “but 
why—?” She already knew the answer 
put she, had to ask—“why Bobby? Why 

id—? 

“Because Bobby saw him from less 
than twenty feet away, in clear daylight.” 

“But without his glasses—” 

The need for help was so naked in her 
eyes that Mack Barron lowered his gaze. 
“We can hope the man who did the killing 
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The Sexual 
Responsibility 
of Woman 


By MAXINE DAVIS 


WHEN Maxine Davis wrote this book, she 
set out to accomplish what no “marriage 
manual” had ever done before: to awaken 
women — whether long married, newlyweds, 
or brides-to-be — to the fact that the credit 
or blame for sexual gratification is not the 
husband’s alone; to reveal to women the 
obligations which they must fulfill for joy- 
ous, uninhibited married love; and to show 
women exactly how best to encourage and 
satisfy their mates to achieve the conjugal 
contentment so necessary for a happy mar- 
riage. The following statements — selected 
from many sent to us by prominent medical 
authorities — testify that the author more 
than accomplished her goals. Your doctor 
will agree. 


Here are only a few of the 
helpful, informative chapters: 


WOMAN COMES OF AGE: Her new 
sexual obligations— The missing 
“X” in the sexual equation—The 
sexual responsibility of men~The 
changing sexual relationship. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF SEXUAL HAR- 
MONY: Sexual sharing — Symp- 
toms of sexual problems—Health 
and sexual adjustment. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX: Re- 
sponse to sexual desire—Physical 
changes during the sex act—Sex 
organs — Glands and hormones. 
PREPARING FOR MARRIAGE: Pre- 
marital medical check-up— The 
examination — Minor disorders — 
Psychological preparation, 


THE HONEYMOON: Choosing the 
place to go— The bride’s initial 
responsibility — Sexual “awaken- 
ing” — First intercourse — The 
dangers of premarital intercourse 
—Calming the groom’s fears. 

THE ART OF SEXUAL SATISFAC- 
TION: Lovemaking—The prelude 
—The sex act—The classic posi- 
tions—Variations—The wife’s re- 
sponbility for mutual success— 
The climax — Aftermath — The 
“magic muscles.” 

THE MYTH OF FRIGIDITY: How to 
recognize and deal with frigidity 
— Physical reasons — Psycholog- 
ical reasons: fear and guilt~The 
remedies. 

CONTRACEPTION AND FAMILY 
PLANNING: One of woman’s ma- 
jor responsibilities—Methods of 
birth control—Rhythm—Danger- 
ous methods. 

THE PROBLEM OF PREMENSTRUAL 
TENSION: How to recognize it— 
Physical and emotional symp- 
toms—Their relief. 

THE LATER YEARS: Sexual activity 
after the menopause—Glandular 
readjustment in men and women 
—Avoiding emotional exhaustion. 


“Maxine Davis’ work fills a noticeable void in that it 
is directed exclusively towards awakening in women 
the realization that their responsibility in the main- 
tenance of sexual harmony in their marriages is as 


important as that of the husband.” 
—WILLIAM N. HENDERSON, M.D. 


“At last, we find a writer sensible enough to say that, 
on the honeymoon, the bride may have to be the one 
who is kind and patient and understanding. She may 
need much tact in encouraging a bashful or inhibited 
or fearful husband who, at first, may not do very well. 
Maxine Davis has a helpful chapter on premenstrual 
tension and depression. Many marriages go on the 
rocks because, although the wife is angelic for most 
of the month, for a few days she is ‘a devil not fit to 
live with.’ ” —DR. WALTER C. ALVAREZ, 

Emeritus Consultant in Medicine, Mayo Clinic 


“What makes this truly unique is that it is the first 
book that says the sexual relationship not only should 
be satisfying to a woman but that she plays a crucial 
part in the satisfaction she gives and receives. It will 
be a rare woman and man who will not welcome 


Maxine Davis’ ideas and suggestions.” 
—GEORGE LAWTON, PH.D., Columbia University 


“You would do well to study this volume as you would 
a textbook. It is written in the earnest hope of serving 
asa help and a guide in making your marriage a thing 
of beauty rather than an act of duty or submission. 
You will be justly rewarded by dissolving your fears 
and anxieties, by obtaining complete fulfillment, and 
by lowering all the invisible Walls of Jericho that 
may be separating you from your husband.” 

—From the introduction by LESTER S. BLUMENTHAL, M.D. 
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knows that. But he may not. He may not 
believe it.” 

“You mean—?” 

“We don’t know,” Barron said. “The 
chances are the fellow is back in Chicago 
now, or Detroit, wherever he came from: 
On the other hand, he may figure he won’t 
be safe as long as your boy is around to 
identify him. Anyway, the sheriff wants 
to keep an eye on Bobby for a while.” He 
paused, said, “Y’all live here alone, Mrs. 
Wright?” 

“ gir 

“Your husband?” 

“He died three years ago.” 

“T see.” He stood up. “I’m going 
to move into the house next door for a few 
days. And you'll see Tom Daniel hang- 
ing around the school while Bobby’s there. 
Bobby’ll be safe. But you want to be care- 
ful. Just to be sure.” He stood looking 
down at her, conscious of how little real 
help he could give. “Do you have a gun, 
Mrs. Wright?” 

“No.” 

He took one from his pocket. It was 
little and ugly. Shirley had never fired a 
pistol in her life. She was afraid of it. 
But she watched while he showed her how 
to hold it, to work the safety. Then shé 
took it, holding it in both hands, a blonde, 
almost fragile woman making a deliberate 
effort to keep her hands from shaking. 

“You'd better put it where the kid 
won't be tempted to play with it,” Barron 
said. “Guns are hard for a boy to re- 
sist.” 

“Yes.” She put it in the top drawer 
of her dresser and locked the drawer. She 
put the key under her pillow. 

That was the start of it, the endless 
days of living with terror, the quick pulse 
of terror that came with every passing car, 
with every odd noise about the house. At 
first she had moved Bobby into the room 
with her, but her own tenseness seemed to 
communicate itself to the child, disturbing 
his sleep, and so she put him in his own 
room again, then went slipping across the 
narrow hallway time and again to look at 
him, to release her own tension. There 
were times when she thought of giving up 
her job, changing her name, moving away. 
Yet if she did, how would she earn a living 
for Bobby? To change her name, to run 
away so she could not be traced would 
mean going without references, and a 
schoolteacher without references had little 
chance of work. 

There were other times when she al- 
most convinced herself there was no reason 
for fear at all. But, even so, it was com- 
forting to know Mack Barron was in the 
house next door. He had taken to work- 
ing in the yard as if he owned the place, 
his big hands as delicate in transplanting 
a petunia plant as a surgeon’s. Bobby 
liked him, liked to work around the flowers 
with him. It made Shirley a little jealous, 
and at the same time it was oddly comfort- 
ing to see the two of them together. 

Then there was the afternoon when 
she and Bobby came home from school to 
find Barron waiting beside his car in the 
driveway. “The sheriff’s taking me off this 
job,” he said. “He—we’re sure everything 
is safe enough now.” He laced his big 
fingers in front of him, looking down at 
them a moment. Then he looked at Shir- 
ley again. “Td like to come back some- 
time—as a friend.” 

“T hope you will.” 


“Thanks.” He ruffled Bobby’s hair, 
started to say something, and checked him- 
self. “By,” he said. 

It was that night, waiting for sleep, 
that she realized fully the depth of her 
fear now she was without protection. 
There had been nothing in her life to pre- 
pare her for this—a childhood in the home 
of a gentle, impractical, slightly impov- 
erished schoolteacher, four years in a 
girl’s college, then her own teaching, the 
brief years of her marriage, happy except 
for the worry about Bobby’s eyes. The 
loneliness that followed her husband’s 
death had been filled by the child and by 
friendships. And now, suddenly, this cold 
terror. But eventually, she told herself, 
the fear would wear itself out. There was 
no cause for it any more. 

Or was there? 

She thought of this now, going back 
from Bobby’s room to her own on the fifth 
night since Barron had moved out of the 
house next door. She got in bed and the 
sheets felt damp to her body and she lay 
there trying to still the slight trembling of 
her muscles. 

It was then she heard the car—the 
same car that already had passed twice. 
She was sure of this without knowing how 
she knew. And suddenly she no longer 
felt the dampness of the sheets. She no 
longer trembled. She lay quite rigid, lis- 
tening, looking, not toward the window, 
but at the opposite wall where the shadows 
would form and move in their eerie dance 
from right to left. : 

She waited for the shadows to form. 
The car was close now, passing directly 
in front. And still the wall was dark. 

She moved swiftly, rolling out of bed, 
going to the window. She had only a 
glimpse of the car, moving out of sight 
on the moon-touched road—without lights. 

She stayed at the open window, look- 
ing into the night, not even aware of the 
cold now or of how long she stood there. 
And this time she saw the car before she 
heard it. It came slowly from under the 
Australian pines into the moonlight, with- 
out lights of its own. It moved very si- 
lently. And quite suddenly she realized 
that it was coasting, the motor not run- 
ning. In the deep shadow of a pine in 
front of the house, it stopped. 


She pulled down her window and 
locked it. But still she did not move. 
She stood with her hands on the window 
sill and saw the figure of a man form at 
the edge of moonlight and shadow, a 
small man standing perfectly still, looking 
toward the house—a man she had never 
seen before. Then he moved, coming with 
short quick steps toward her home. 

Shirley turned, running barefoot 
across the cold floor into the living room. 
Moonlight touched the front windows that 
opened onto the porch but the room was 
dark. In the dark she found the tele- 
phone. Her finger groped for the last 
number, the 0, and dialed. 

The dial ran smoothly back with little 
clicking sounds. But there was no sound 
in the receiver at all, not even a hum. 
Somewhere nearby the telephone wires 
had been cut. 

She put the telephone down. She 
mustn’t panic, she thought. She had to 
keep control of herself. There was still 
no certainty ... But as she turned, she 


saw the small man. He had come around 
to the front, the bay side of the house. He 
came quietly up the steps, across the porch 
to the door. She could not see the knob 
turning, but she knew it was turning. She 
heard the faint shiver of the door pushed 
back against the lock, released when the 
lock held. 

She turned and ran for her bedroom. 
The pounding of her heart filled her ears 
like the sound of the surf; she could hear 
nothing else. Her hand shook as she 
lifted the pillow on her bed and felt under 
it for the key. Her groping fingers did not 
touch it. They moved frantically over the 
smooth sheet to the top of the bed, back 
again, jumping left and right. 

It’s got to be here! she thought. J 
know it is here! 

Then she found it. It felt cold in 
her fingers as she turned to the dresser, 
moving her left hand along the top of the 
drawer to find the keyhole. 

From the front of the house she heard 
a faint ping, the tinkle of falling glass. 

She found the keyhole. The key 
touched it, went part way in and stuck. 
As she tried again it slipped from her 
fingers. She heard it strike the floor and 
slide and she was on hands and knees, 
groping for it. She could not find it. 

She heard the squeak of a front win- 
dow as it was lifted. 


For a second longer than eternity her 
hands beat at the floor in search of the 
key. She could not find it. She was not 
going to find it in time to open the drawer, 
get the gun out, find the safety on the 
gun. ... With a sob she was on her 
feet again, running, across the narrow hall 
into Bobby’s room. She whirled and 
locked the door behind her. She ran 
across the room to Bobby’s bed, pale in 
the moonlight. 

“Wake up!” She whispered it against 
his ear, her hand over his mouth. “Wake 
up! Please!” 

He rolled over. She felt his lips 
move sleepily against her hand. She 
shook him. “Oh, please, Bobby. Quick!” 

He sat up. He tried to speak, but 
she kept her Fand over his mouth. She 
put her own lips close to his ear. “You’ve 
got to get out the window, into the bushes. 
Stay out of the moonlight. Get down to 
the boat basin, to Mr. Olsen!” 

Behind her there was a sharp click as 
the key she had left in the door fell to the 
floor. It had been pushed by a key from 
the other side. 

Bobby was on his feet now, clinging 
to her. 
She still held her hand over his 
mouth, pulling him to the window. She 
got it unlocked, pushed it open. She 
helped him scramble to the window sill. 
For a moment he hung there, his small 
body framed against the moonlight. 

Behind them the door opened. There 
was no sound, just the movement of the 
air that told her it was open. She cried, 
“Jump!” and pushed him and spun to 
face the door, holding her arms wide. 

Beyond the open door there was a 
sudden blaze of light. man’s voice 
said, “Drop—”’ Then quick scurried 
movements that exploded into gunfire. 

She did not move, could not. She 
stood with her arms wide. The door was 
wide, too, now, the hallway white with 
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light. She saw a small dark man who 
stood with his profile to her. He leaned 
back against the door sill as though he 
had been blown by a hard wind. There 


was a gun in his hand, but it hung as | 


though too heavy for him to lift. 

It slipped from his hand. It fell 
inside the bedroom and slid along the 
floor. At the same time the small man 
slipped gently down the door frame until 
he was sitting, head bent forward, on the 
floor. And beyond him was Mack Barron. 
He said, “Shirley, Shirley, are you all 
right?” 


k was the next day, and they sat on 
the steps in the warm sunlight. In front 
of them the beach was white and the bay 
blue and white beyond it. “This house 
and the one next door,” Mack Barron was 
saying, “were built by the same man and 
are just alike. While this gunman was 
waiting for Rossi in the house next door, 
he looked it over pretty carefully. So he 
knew how he could get in here. And any 
passkey will open those bedroom doors.” 

“But to come back,” Shirley said, 
“to hunt down a child... .” 

“He had to, from his way of looking 
at it. When Rossi disappeared, some 
$40,000 disappeared with him. He had 
buried it in that yard over there—we 
found it this morning—and he’d told this 
gunman it was there, offered to split it with 
him if he’d double-cross the men who 
hired him to do the killing. But he killed 
Rossi anyway. Then he was seen by 
Bobby. He couldn’t come back, he fig- 
ured, and dig around in the yard—he knew 
the money was there, but not exactly where 
—as long as the child was next door to see 
and identify him. With Bobby out of the 
way, he could come here, rent the house, 
take his time finding the money.” 

Barron looked down at her. “We 
didn’t know about the money until he 
talked this morning. We didn’t know he 
was coming back. We didn’t really think 
that he would.” 

“Then why were you— How did you 
happen to be here?” 

“I was down the road a bit and saw 
him stop his car. Then he came around 
to the bay side to break in, and it took 
me a few minutes to catch up.” He 
stopped, seeming a little embarrassed. 
“You see, we figured that, if this fellow 
was coming back, it would be after your 
protection was taken away—pretty soon 
after that. So I got the sheriff to transfer 
me out here for a while and let me come 
past several times each night, just to 
check.” 

He looked at her then. “The truth 
is, after living next door for a while, I 
found I had a sort of personal worry— 
about Bobby. And you. I guess that made 
me a little more persistent than I might 
have been otherwise.” 

“Tm glad,” Shirley said, smiling. It 
seemed to her this was the first time she 
had smiled in a long while. “I hope you'll 
come by again—and earlier in the eve- 
ning next time.” 

“Tonight? 
to a movie.” 

“We'd love it.” And now she laughed 
aloud. “Just be sure it’s not a cops-and- 
robbers picture. I’ve had enough of—of 
robbers, anyway, for a while!” 

... THE END 


Pll take you and Bobby 
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The 


Honeymoon 


(Continued from page 31) 
who knew their business, and while he 
was taking part in it, he had felt like an 
actor. He said, “Sure,” and frowned; 
he was beginning to have a headache. 

Virginia said, “The girls looked 
pretty, I thought, especially Anne.” Anne, 
Todd’s sister, had been matron of honor. 
“And our mothers didn’t cry much.” 

She ought to rest, but she seemed to 
want to talk and to be answered. Todd 
said, “Everybody else cried—every fe- 
male guest.” 

Virginia said, “They’re supposed to. 
The tears I’ve shed at weddings!” 

He smiled. “You didn’t cry at yours.” 
That was one thing he was sure of, the 
way Virginia had looked, rosy, smiling 
and beautiful. 

She said seriously, “No, the bride’s 
calm—she caught him!—and the groom 
gets pale and fumbles with the ring. You 


did, Todd.” 
“Did 1?” He did not remember 
that. He suddenly thought of something 


and chuckled. “I made up a cartoon 
once. If I could draw, I’d do it. There’s 
this woman sitting at a funeral, and every- 
body’s crying, but she’s laughing. The 
caption is, ‘I only cry at weddings.’ ” 

Virginia giggled. “What a morbid 
mind you have!” 

“Gruesome. You married a monster.” 

“T married you only because I love 
your parents. Todd, they were so sweet 
to me afterward! They both kissed me, 
and your mother said, ‘I have two daugh- 
ters,’ and your father said, ‘Maybe now 
I have one I can boss.’ ” 

He was amused. “What was I doing 
while this was going on?” 

“Mingling. Being sweet to my aunt 
from Dallas.” 

“The rich one.” 

“Naturally. All my aunts from Dal- 
las are rich.” 

Todd said, “Would you like to know 
what your parents said to me, while you 
were kissing the ushers?” 

“What?” 

“You'll be sorry.’ ” 

“They didn’t.” 

“No, they didn’t. Your father just 
shook my hand, and your mother cried.” 

“You're not, are you, Todd? Sorry?” 

He leaned over to kiss the top of 
her head. “What do you think?” 

“I mean you're not sorry we didn’t 
just go off and get married?” 

He had made such a suggestion early 
in the engagement and had it firmly 
pointed out to him, less by Virginia than 
by Virginia’s mother, his mother, his 
sister Anne, and all their female friends, 
that this could not be done. John Todd 
Campbell, Jr., and Virginia Mary Turner 
were not to be married in some hole-in- 
corner way, but properly, in church, in 
June, after the proper number of teas, 
showers, parties and dances. 


So now they were exhausted, and they 
talked foolishly and nervously, as if they 
could not stop, and he had a headache 
that was getting worse by the minute. 

Virginia said softly, “Todd?” 

He started. “What?” 

“Are you sorry?” 

“No, Ginny.” Anything was all 
right, if Virginia came with it. 

She said, “We're so lucky, Todd!” 

About his part of that, at least, there 
was no reservation. He said, “Yes, 
Ginny.” 

The blare of horns cut across his 
words. Virginia jumped and looked 
around, and Todd said, “Damn,” and 
pressed his foot harder on the accelerator. 

There were three cars following, 
Chip’s convertible in the ‘lead, all filled 
with wedding guests. Chip waved and 
shouted something. The horns continued 
to sound. 

Virginia said, “Todd,” and glanced 
apprehensively at the speedometer. 

Todd said, “If they want a race, 
they'll get it.’ He drove increasingly 
fast, widening the distance between him 
and Chip, until the little car began to 
sway toward the center of the road. Then, 
glancing at Virginia’s face, he said, “Ah, 
let them come!” He slackened_ speed, 
braked the car too fast and brought it to 
a swerving stop. 

Chip and the others halted behind 
him, and most of the young people got 
out. Chip came over and leaned on the 
door of the car, on Virginia’s side. His 
grin was wide and innocent. “Sorry, 
Ginny—you too, brother! We forgot a 
very important item.” 

Todd’s dark eyes glittered. “To keep 
your promise.” 

Chip laughed. “No, we forgot your 
publicity. That was quite a race you gave 


Todd did not answer, and Chip, still 
laughing, went to the back of the car and 
began, with willing help, to attach a sign 
to the bumper. Somebody had brought 
old shoes, and some others threw rice. 

Virginia’s face was troubled. She 
said quietly, “I don’t like it either,” and 
touched Todd’s arm. It was stiff under 
her hand. 

The little car rocked slightly. Chip 
and his friends were having trouble with 
the sign. Todd sat perfectly still until 
they had finished. At last the three cars 
drove noisily off, turning with difficulty 
in the narrow road. 


Toaa put his head down over the 
wheel and banged his fist against the 
rim. He said, “Damn it, damn it, damn 
it!” 

Virginia said, “I know, darling.” 

Todd said in a muffled voice, “Ginny, 
if I had got out of the car, I would have 
hit somebody!” 

She said again, “I know,” and touched 
his shoulder. “It was mean of them.” 

He raised his head. “Them? You 
mean Chip.” 

Virginia frowned. “Why Chip? 
Other people were there.” 

Todd passed a hand through his hair, 
and a few grains of rice slid down his 
neck. He moved irritably. “No, it was 
Chip’s idea.” Virginia took her hand 


away. “I don’t see how you can possibly 
know that.” 


Todd said, “I know Chip. I have 
known Chip for twenty years.” He 
laughed shortly. “After he promised. I 
thought it was too good to be true!” 

Virginia’s color began to rise. She 
said, “Todd, you’re making a production. 
Where’s your sense of humor?” 

He demanded, “Did you think it was 
funny?” 

“Well, no, but—”. 

“Chip did. Chip’s the boy with the 
sense of humor.” 

She said, “Oh, Todd, for heaven’s 
sake! What did Chip do that was so ter- 
rible?” 

Todd spoke with exaggerated care, as 
to a dull child. “Chip is a fool and 
can’t be trusted.” 

Virginia said precisely, “I’m glad to 
have your honest opinion of my brother.” 

Todd said, scarcely listening, “The 
whole thing—” He trembled lightly, and 
his head throbbed. He felt weighed 
down by some vast injustice, compounded 
of all the parties he had endured and the 
big wedding he had not wanted and 
Chip’s final intrusion with shoes and rice 
and a sign. He said fretfully, “The whole 
thing.” 

Virginia said, “Your sister Anne. 
During the past two months I have got 
very, very tired of your sister Anne. Al- 
ways telling me what to wear and what to 
do and, no, that isn’t right; this way’s 
better, and I shouldn’t buy this; I should 
buy that! I don’t know how Robert stands 
her, and I feel sorry for those twins!” 

Todd said, “Let Anne alone.” 

“Then you let Chip alone!” 

Todd said, “With pleasure.” 


NV cau opened the car door and 
got out. Her cheeks were scarlet, and her 
eyes blazed. She said in a shaking voice, 
“Maybe you’d better let me alone, too. 
Maybe I'd better just turn around and 
go—” She stopped as if bewildered. All 
the fire seemed to go out of her at once. 
She drooped against the door. “But I 
can’t possibly go home.” 

Todd was out of the car and holding 
her close before either of them was con- 
scious that he had moved. “Ginny— 
baby, I don’t know what I—angel, I’m 
sorry!” 

She began to cry, Virginia, who never 
cried, and broke his heart. He said, 
“Don’t, don’t, PI kill myself!” and did 
not know he said it. 

It took a while for her to stop cry- 
ing. He held her, patting her shoulder, 
saying over and over, “Ginny—baby— 
angel—” If a car had come by, he would 
not have been aware of it, but the road 
remained deserted. 

At last she said, almost calmly, “We 
were both pretty silly.” 

Todd said, in anguish, “I didn’t mean 
any of it!” 

“Neither did I.” 

He said, “It was just—I thought we 
were alone, and then a bunch of crazy—” 
He caught himself. 

She said softly, “I felt that way, too.” 

Todd said, “I do like Chip. I like 
your whole family.” 

“And I like yours; you know that.” 

He said, “Dad was right; Anne’s 
bossy. She always bossed me because she 
was older, and now she bosses Robert 
and the twins.” 
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Virginia said, “And Chip’s a crazy 
fool. I should know; I’ve helped him be 
crazy most of my life.” 

Todd remembered all the scrapes he 
and Chip had got into together and said 
penitently, “So have I.” 
cheek against her soft hair. “So we like 
them. Chip and Anne. Okay?” 

“Okay.” She drew back from his 
arms and got into the car. “I have to fix 
my face.” 

“Your face is fine.” 

She did not even trouble to answer 
that. Her eyelashes were stuck together, 
like a child’s, and like a child she wiped 
them quickly with her finger. She took 
out powder and dusted her face, with 
particular attention to the area under her 
eyes. She smoothed lipstick on her 
mouth. She looked very young, tired and 
defenseless. 

Todd remained standing, watching 

He loved her so much it hurt him. 
She put the powder and lipstick away 
and said, “We almost forgot the rice and 
things. I have a brush in my suitcase.” 

“So have I.” 

Todd removed the sign and the shoes 
and threw them into the ditch. Then he 
and Virginia worked together, seriously 
and rhythmically brushing. Todd found 
the task soothing and prolonged it. When 
they could find no more rice, they put the 
brushes away. Virginia said softly, “Rice 
means many children. I hope we have 
many children.” 

Todd put his arms around her and 
did not answer. 

The rest of the drive was quiet. At 
Todd’s urging, Virginia slept, but only in 
snatches, a light, uneasy sleep from which 
she awoke as if startled. She said once, 
“PIL drive now,” but he shook his head, 
and she did not insist. Todd drove 
steadily and fast, through the long twi- 
light. 

= Just at dark they arrived at the beach 
hotel. It was hotter here than at home. 
Todd thought, Land breeze. Stiff with 
fatigue, he got out of the car and stum- 
bled after the boy who carried the bags. 
As Todd registered, the desk clerk said, 
“Mr. and Mrs. Campbell—oh, yes,” turned 
away from Todd and gave all his atten- 
tion to Virginia. He was a handsome 
young man with an appealing smile full 
of white, regular teeth. Todd took an 
instant dislike to him. 

Virginia smiled back and said mean- 
inglessly, “Thank you.” Todd said, a little 
sharply, “Come on,” and they followed 
the boy to the elevator. 

In their room, Todd found himself 
shy of Virginia. He had known her all 
her life, had grown up with her, along 
with Chip, had seen her in all her moods; 
he knew her, but nothing had prepared 
him for the intimacy of her opening a suit- 
case and hanging up clothes in a careful 
half of a closet. 

She said, “Just the things that will 
wrinkle,” and when Todd let his own suit- 
case alone, she made no comment. 

He watched her, wanting to ask, “You 
don’t happen to have any aspirin, do you?” 
but did not. He had grown obscurely 
sensitive about his headache. It was 
tied up, somehow, with being shy of Vir- 
ginia, who had become his wife, whose 
clothes would hang in a closet with his. 

At dinner the shyness continued. 
There were few other diners at this hour, 


her. 


He moved his |’ 
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but Todd thought they looked at him and 
Virginia and smiled, as one smiles at the 
newly-married. The thought touched him 
He looked at Virginia’s 
pale, grave face and wondered what she 


was thinking. He said, “Don’t you like . 


your salad? 
else.” 

She said, “No, this is fine,” and ate 
a forkful. “Your steak looks good.” 

“Yes, it is.” He would not ask the 
waiter for aspirin. 

After that, there did not seem to be 
anything to say. A soft, husky voice 
broke their silence. “You’re the Camp- 
bells, aren’t you? I’m Helene Barry.” 

She was a good-looking young woman, 
Helene Barry, with large brown eyes and 
pretty hair, an unusual shade of red. 
Todd stood up, and she gave him a radiant 
smile. “I’m the social director.” The 
smile broke into attractive laughter. “I 
don’t suppose you'll want any social di- 
recting; you'll want to be let alone! But 
if you feel like doing something—beach 
parties or anythin 

Todd said, “That’s very kind of you, 
Miss Barry.” 

“Helene, please.” 

Virginia said, “I don’t think we'll 
feel like beach parties or anything.” 

Helene Barry looked rather vaguely 
at Virginia. “No, I don’t suppose.” She 
gave Todd another radiant smile. “You 
know where to come.” She drifted grace- 
fully off. 

Todd sat down again and said, “That 
was decent of her.” 

Virginia said distinctly, “If you want 
anything, just whistle.” 

Todd said, “Hey—” 

Virginia said, “She dyes her hair.” 

Todd asked, “What’s the matter with 
you?” 

Virginia mimicked the husky voice, 
“*T don’t suppose you'll want any social 
directing; I don’t suppose.’ She’s an 
obscene woman!” 

Todd flushed slightly. “Take it easy.” 

Virginia tossed her head. “Falling 
all over you! I had to remind her I was 
there.” 

Todd said, “As a matter of fact, it 
was a pleasant change to be noticed. 
When we registered, I practically had to 
hit him over the head.” 

“Who?” 

“The clerk. Mr. Teeth.” 

Virginia said coldly. “I don’t much 
care for this entire conversation.” 

Todd said, “Neither do I. Finish 
your salad.” 

“You finish your steak.” 

“T will!” He ate doggedly, not look- 
ing at Virginia, concentrating on clear- 
ing his plate. He took the food in order, 
playing no favorites. Steak, baked po- 
tato, green beans, steak— 

Virginia said quietly, “If you eat like 
that, you'll have indigestion.” He looked 
up, and her hand came over and covered 
his. She was smiling. She said, “Maybe 
she doesn’t dye her hair. Maybe it’s only 
a rinse.” 

Todd gripped her hand hard, oblivi- 
ous of the diners. He said, “He can’t 
help his teeth. Maybe they're even his 
own.” They laughed more than there was 
any reason to. 

Virginia said, “I don’t really think I 
can eat any more, darling.” 

“You don’t have to, baby.” 


We can order something 


A sibilant whisper from a nearby 
table reached him. “Sweet!” 

Todd glanced around, saw two old 
ladies nodding fondly at him, and let go 
of Virginia’s Fana Had they heard the 
entire... He asked distractedly, “Would 
you like to dance?” 

Virginia hesitated, followed his eyes 
and said quickly, “Yes, I would.” 

The dancing went well at first. He 
was holding her, as he wanted to do, and 
the floor was crowded enough so that no 
one paid any attention to them. But 
soon Virginia, normally so light, began to 
feel heavy in Todd’s arms, and he stum- 
bled and stepped on her feet. He said, 
“Sorry,” as if she were some casual part- 
ner he had just met. It was hot, too. 
“Cool ocean breezes,” it. said in the bro- 
chure, but tonight it was hot. When the 
music stopped, Todd took out his hand- 
kerchief and wiped his forehead. Virginia 
said, “Let’s not dance any more, darling.” 

They stood still in the middle of the 
ballroom, while other dancers walked 
around them, laughing and talking, on 
their way to the lounge or out to the porch. 
Virginia looked down, a tall girl droop- 
ing with weariness, her only color her 
bright hair and the lipstick on her mouth. 
Todd said abruptly, “Angel, go to bed. 
We'll both go to—” and stopped. She 
had begun to blush painfully, Virginia, 
who had been thoroughly and unself- 
consciously instructed from an early age. 

She said, “Todd, I—Todd—” and 
went quickly, as if she were running 
away from him. He walked to the porch. 


i was dim and quiet out there. Peo- 
ple talked in low voices; a few held hands 
in corners; nobody bothered Todd. He 
sat for a while listening to the ocean. 
giving Virginia time to go to sleep. He 
might as well admit it to himself—he 
hoped she would go to sleep because, if 
she did not, he would have to make love 
to her, and he was not sure he could. 

He stayed on the porch until he be- 
gan to doze. His body jumped in a nerv- 
ous start that shocked him awake. He got 
up immediately, aching in his bones, throb- 
bing in his head, and went upstairs. 
That would have been the prize joke—the 
bridegroom who spent his wedding night 
on the porch, 

The bedroom was dark and airless. 
“Every room facing the ocean”—so what 
happened when there was a land breeze? 
Virginia was a mound on one side of the 
bed, covered up to her chin with the 
blanket. “Sleep under blankets every 
night.” 

Todd stopped looking at her and 
searched stealthily in his suitcase for his 
toothbrush and pajamas. He took them 
into the bathroom, undressed, brushed his 
teeth and took a shower as quietly as he 
could. He carried the clothes he had 
worn back to the bedroom and draped 
them over a chair. Then he stood looking 
down at Virginia. 

She lay on her side, and he could 
see her hair and, dimly, the pure line of 
her cheek. She did not stir. She was 
surely asleep. A wave of tenderness 
swept over him. He said softly, “Ginny,” 
and in a moment, “Baby.” He lay down 
beside her, inching under the blanket. 
Funny baby, adorable angel! What a 
pity he was so tired. 


She was beautiful and dear to him. 
Without his volition, his hand reached 
over and touched her shoulder, and she 
quivered and grew tense. Not asleep, or 
had he awakened her? All his doubts 
went away. She was awake, and he loved 
her, and what kind of idiot had he been, 
skulking downstairs afraid to make love to 
his wife? 

He began to caress her and to mur- 
mur things to her, gently, wooing her. 
She did not respond, but she did not push 
him away. Imperceptibly the tone of his 
voice changed. He no longer murmured. 
He said clearly, “The blanket’s too hot,” 
and threw it back. He said, commanding 
her, “Don’t lie like that—turned away 
from me.” 

She turned slowly, and he embraced 
her with fierce joy, kissing her mouth 
and her closed eyes. He said in a voice 
not his own, “My love, my heart,” and 
she shrank from him with a scrambling, 
dodging, ridiculous movement. 

Immediately he left her. He lay 
face down on his side of the bed, close to 
the edge. His flesh felt cold. He thought 
that, if by accident he touched her, he 
would hit her. He wanted to hit her, to 
hurt her because she had not only refused 
to allow him to make love to her, but 
had made it impossible for him to do so. 

He wanted to get up, to put on his 
clothes, to go—where? Ludicrously her 
words came back to him: “But I can’t 
possibly go home.” 

Lying still, sunk in misery, anger 
and humiliation, he became aware that 
she was crying. He thought, in the out- 
rage of his pride, that she ought to cry. 

She said, “Todd, I didn’t mean— 
darling, I’m sorry!” 

He did not move or speak. After 
a moment she came closer, but did not 
touch him. She had controlled the tears 
somewhat. She said, “Todd, I was scared. 
I never—I never—” and he understood 
that she was trying to tell him she was 
chaste. He relaxed slightly. As if she 
needed to tell him that! 

She went on telling him, in the frank 
way she had, the endearing, adorable . . . 
She said, “I was scared of something I 
didn’t know anything about.” She added 
quaintly, “I mean from my own experi- 
ence.” 

Todd wondered if she would believe 
that he knew nothing about it from his 
own experience either. It was statistically 
improbable, but true. 

Virginia said, her voice breaking, 
“Don't be mad at me now—I can’t bear 
it!” 

“Don’t be mad at me now...” What 
had they done all day but quarrel? The 
first time was his fault, or was it Chip’s? 
And the second, perhaps, was hers, or was 
it Helene Barry’s or the clerk’s? But 
this—all of a sudden Todd thought clearly 
that this was nobody’s fault, unless it was 
everybody’s. 

Everybody hedged them in and said, 
“No,” and they believed and obeyed the 
rules, and then, when everybody thought 
they were ready to marry, everybody said, 
“Yes, but do it our way.” Come to think 
of it, “everybody” was the women, but 
men went along and let the women 

oit, 

So he and Virginia had worn them- 
selves out with parties and had had a 
wedding that was a show to please every- 
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body rather than themselves and had gone 
off with blessings and tears and jokes to 
a strange, busy, public place, when they 
would have done better to go quietly to 
the house where they would live. And 
finally, exhausted, exacerbated, frightened 
to death, they had tried to make love and 
this had happened, and instead of blaming 
everybody, Todd was blaming Virginia. 

He said, “Ginny,” and took her in 
his arms more tenderly than he had yet 
done. He said, “My darling, don’t cry.” 
She had cried twice today, Virginia, who 
never cried. She cried harder and clung 
to him, and he felt his own eyes sting. 

At last she grew quiet. She said, on 
a sobbing breath, “Do you forgive me?” 

“There’s nothing to forgive you for.” 

“Yes, there is.” 

“No, baby, there isn’t.” 

She said docilely, “All right, darling. 
I love you so much.” 

“I love you.” He loved her with 
all of himself. When it would not frighten 
her, he would love her with his body. 
What was the line they did not use in 
the American marriage service? They had 
taken it out, perhaps, for reasons that 
seemed good to them, but it was a true, 
brave line: “With my body I thee wor- 
ship.” 

They were quiet, holding each other. 
Todd asked, “Do you want the cover, 
Ginny?” 

“No. Todd, what was the matter 
with us all day?” 

“We were tired and scared. Don’t 
think about it. Go to sleep now.” 

“But Todd—” She sounded embar- 
rassed and faintly guilty. 

He said, “Don’t worry about me. If 


I decide to leap at you with passionate 
cries, I’ll give you warning.” 
They loughed and kissed, laughed 


again and fell asleep in each other’s 


arms. 


When Todd awoke, it was still dark, 
and faintly cooler. He had the feeling 
that dawn. was close. Land or sea, he 
could tell; there was a hush that came at 
no other time. Lying awake in the hills 
of Korea, he had learned to know that 
hush; here, with the murmur of the ocean 
in his ears, he knew it still. 

He felt good, hardly tired at all, and 
his headache was gone. Virginia had 
moved out of his arms but was lying close 
to him. She spoke quietly. “I’m awake.” 
“Do you feel better, baby?” 

“Tm fine.” 

He turned and put his arm around 
“Tired?” 

“No. What time is it, do you think?” 

“Irll be light soon.” 

“How can you tell?” 

“I don’t know, just a feeling, Quiet.” 

Her arm moved under his, and she 

laid her hand lightly on his chest. “I 

can feel your heart beating. Darling—” 

“Baby?” She had touched him. She 
had been quiet before, passive. 

She said, “I love you. I’m not afraid 
of you.” 

They could not hurt him after all, all 
the people, and to be just, Todd did not 
suppose they had wanted to. He was 
free of them now, in a quiet room, alone 
with her whom he loved with all of him- 
self, as she loved him. Afterward they 
would sleep again in each other’s arms, 
with the sound of the ocean in their ears 
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Our Child 
Won’t Be 
Cheated 


(Continued from page 43) 
and dials—and metal electrodes which he 
tried to tape to Billie’s hands and legs. 

Billie didn’t like it. She kicked; she 
fought; she cried. No testing was done 
that day, none on our next visit. We 
brought her every couple of weeks for 
months before even a little of the test 
could be completed. 

Meanwhile, my search for guidance 
continued. In the library I discovered a 
magazine, the Volta Review, published for 
teachers and parents of deaf children. 
There were millions of us. Ken and I 
weren’t alone! 

I found an organization the main pur- 
pose of which was advising parents of pre- 
school deaf children, the John Tracy Clinic 
in Los Angeles. The clinic conducted a 
correspondence course. I wrote and found 
that Billie couldn’t start the course till she 
was 20 months old. I was discouraged. 
Time was rushing by, and we weren’t do- 
ing anything for Billie. 

But the Tracy Clinic gave us hope. 
Deaf babies can learn to lipread. Deaf 
children can learn to speak. Parents 
should keep talking to their baby, even 
though she doesn’t hear. 

The hearing tests dragged on. After 
seven months the audiologist announced, 
“Mrs. Tuli, partial results indicate that 
your child has some usable hearing in the 
left ear.” 

Ken says this was the first good news 
he’d got since the nurse in the maternity 
hospital told him, “It’s a girl.” 

Billie could hear something, so the 
Infirmary suggested a hearing aid. It was 
only a temporary one—till the tests were 
completed—and it seemed to us to be a big 
load for a not-quite-two-year-old. $ 

The microphone, batteries, tubes and 
other electrical parts were to be worn in 
her clothing. A wire led to her left ear, 
to a button which connected to the ear- 
mold. 


Since Billie was not yet two and still 
fell on her face occasionally, we slung 
the instrument on her back. Ken and I 
felt sorry for the little thing with the big 
load, but we needn’t have, for Billie 
seemed to enjoy wearing it. k 

About this time, Billie’s first lesson 
came from the Tracy Clinic. Each day 
after breakfast the two of us sat at the table 
beside the window and did the directed 
playing that would help Billie learn lip- 
reading and develop language. She didn’t 
have much patience—sometimes she got up 
and walked away after five minutes. But 
at least she got used to the idea of lessons. 

In September, the testing was com- 
pleted. Billie was on the borderline be- 
tween moderately and severely deaf. We 
went back to the Park Avenue otologist to 
find out what to do next. 

Previously, the otologist had spoken 
of a school for the deaf, but neither Ken 
nor I could accept the idea. We had 
looked at some of the schools for the deaf 
in New York. They seemed to take chil- 
dren who were different in just one respect 
—hearing—and cut them off from the rest 
of the world’s children. 


Pai had told us to “Put Billie in 
a school for the deaf. She'll be happier 
among her own kind.” Weren't children 
Billie’s own kind, not just deaf children? 
If she broke her leg and had to wear a cast 
for a year, would I have to put her in a 
school for broken-legged children? More 
than anything in the world, I told the doc- 
tor, we wanted to bring Billie Tuli up as a 
normal child. 

After I’d spoken my piece, the otol- 
ogist suggested we go with Billie to the 
speech and hearing center of Lenox Hill 
Hospital. 

Dr. John K. Duffy, the audiologist in 
charge of the center, was a tall, kindly man 
who towered over my peanut-sized daugh- 
ter. He studied the audiogram I’d brought, 
a diagram showing Billie’s degree of deaf- 
ness for sounds of different pitch. 

Then he started talking. “Two courses 
are open to you. You could send Billie to 
a school for the deaf. Such schools do 
wonderful work for the profoundly deaf 
children. But your child has hearing that 
can be used. 

“The other course is a hard one, work- 
ing with the child at home continuously, 
bringing her here for training as often as 
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you can. Through a proper hearing aid, 
she’ll hear the patterns and many of the 
sounds of normal speech. Supplementing 
this with speech-reading, she will eventu- 
ally be able to understand everyone. She 
can learn to talk and in normal tones. 
She’ll grow up in the hearing world and 
may well go to regular schools. But don’t 
expect miracles! It may be two years 
before you see results.” 

He offered us hope, not wild hope, but 
a plan of action and a restrained optimism 
that the plan could be made to work. This 
was for us. 


The next week, when Billie was two 
years and two months old, she began speech 
and eae therapy at the Lenox Hill Hos- 
pital. 

First, Dr. Duffy prescribed a new, 
powerful hearing aid for Billie. “As soon 
as she is willing,” he advised, “she should 
wear it all day.” 

It was an immediate hit. In the morn- 
ings Billie would lead me to the drawer 
where we kept the instrument. Within a 
month she was wearing it indoors and out. 
from breakfast time to bedtime. 

Dr. Duffy laid out a program of speech 
therapy and training for Billie, five morn- 
ings a week at the center, daily at home 
with her mother. My job was as important 
as the teacher’s, he told me. 

The teacher was Adele Markwitz, a 
young woman trained in speech therapy at 
Brooklyn College, a warm, vivacious, en- 
thusiastic person, and a patient one. Billie 
took to her at once. 

The lessons were like supervised nurs- 
ery-school play—with the learning of 
speech and language always in mind. The 
teacher named every object—the toys, items 
of clothing, parts of the hands and face. 
She used simple, common words. She 
talked and talked to Billie, knowing that 
Billie would want to begin to talk, too. 

One morning, when I was putting 
Billie’s coat on for the trip to the speech 
center, Billie said “Oh!” 

A sound. A word. She meant “go.” 
It was a spoken word. 

I grabbed the phone to tell Ken, and 
Billie and I marched to Lenox Hill to- 
gether, five minutes late—the proudest 
mother and daughter in all New York. 

That day, Miss Markwitz invented 
five new kinds of play that permitted her 
and Billie to say the word “go.” 

It was a while before—with Miss 
Markwitz’ help—Billie learned how to 
make the g sound back inside her throat, 
but no matter. When Billie picked up her 
coat, grabbed mother’s arm and said “Oh!” 
she was a regular child telling her mother: 
“Let’s go.” 

Much of Billie’s speech was clear only 
to Ken and Miss Markwitz and me for a 
long time because things were left out; 
“oo” was Billie’s word for “shoe.” But 
she was capable of conversations; she could 
join two or three words together in a sen- 
tence. So Billie and I talked together all 
day long. Riding with her, walking with 
her, shopping with her, I told her what I 
saw, what I was doing, the names of things 
she stopped in front of. 

We had to explain sounds to Billie as 
well as things. In the house it was: “Billie, 
that’s the doorbell,” or “There, the tele- 
phone is ringing.” Out in the country it 
was “Billie, that’s a bird.” Otherwise. 


sounds which weren’t voices were just 
noises the importance of which Billie didn’t 
fathom. 

Miss Markwitz had to say “go” and 
“no” and act out their meanings a hundred 
times, so that Billie understood the words 
and began to detect the difference in their 
sounds. This was auditory training. 

Billie also began to observe the slight 
facial difference in the saying of “go” and 
“no.” This was speech-reading. 

In March of 1953, we enrolled Billie 
for two mornings a week in a private nurs- 
ery school. The other days she continued 
at Lenox Hill Hospital. We were lucky— 
many parents have trouble getting a deaf 
child admitted to a normal school. 

Billie’s classmates were perfectly will- 
ing to accept her, and Billie loved school. 
Breakfast would disappear and she would 
make her best attempt at self-dressing 
whenever I said “You're going to school this 
morning.” I didn’t know what parts of the 
sentence Billie got through speech-reading 
and what parts she got through her hearing 
aid. All I know is that I said it and Billie 
jumped. 

During Billie’s first year at the speech 
center, Miss Markwitz concentrated on en- 
couraging her to talk. The second and 
third year articulation practice and gentle 
correction were begun. “Not ‘how’, Billie. 
Put a big ‘sssss’ on the end of that word. 
‘House.’ ” 

The trouble is that Billie has never 
heard certain sounds in her life, even 
through her powerful hearing aid. She 
probably never will hear an “s.” Nor an 
“sh.” Nora “ch.” She knows how to make 
the sounds, for Miss Markwitz has taught 
her all the 40-odd sounds of English speech. 
But she’s deaf, remember, and she’s only 
six years old. She'll probably have to 
be corrected, gently and kindly, a thou- 
sand times more before she'll always say 
“house,” instead of “how.” And a thou- 
sand times so she’ll say “stop,” instead of 
“top.” It isn’t easy to build a castle when 
you must mold every brick by hand! 


When Billie was five, she decided 
she wanted to play with the other children 
on the sidewalk beneath our first-floor win- 
dow. She asked Miss Markwitz how you 
play hopscotch; she practiced it by herself 
on her bedroom floor. 

One Saturday morning she announced 
“I play with those girls, Mommy!” “All 
right, dear, you may.” 

So Billie ran out the front door. I 
stood at the window, behind the curtain, 
witnessing a coming-out party. Billie said 
something to a girl; the girl said something 
to her. Billie waited by the side of the 
house; I waited inside and wondered. The 
phone rang, and by the time I got back to 
the window, Billie was hopping along the 
chalked squares on the sidewalk. 

Moments later, Billie and two girls 
came bursting in the front door. “Can we 
have some chocolate milk, Mommy?” “Cer- 
tainly. But won’t you introduce your new 
friends to me?” 

“This is Mary. This is Marjorie. 
They don’t know my name.” 

“Billie” is a very difficult word for my 
daughter to say. No doubt she tried to tell 
them and found she couldn't. 

“Why, you know your name is Billie 
Tuli,” I said. 

Mary—or Marjorie—caught on. “Come 
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on, Billie, let’s get the chocolate milk!” 
And the party trooped off to the kitchen. 

Nothing, you see, has ever been en- 
tirely effortless. 

Considering that this is the 20th Cen- 
tury, the general ignorance about deafness 
is appalling. We are particularly bitter 
about the medical profession’s innocence 
of deaf children’s problems and solutions. 
A doctor’s first concern is disease, but he 
ought to know where parents can take the 
child who is not medically treatable. 
We’ve found that most parents with deaf 
children go through the same long agony 
we went through, not so much because of 
the deafness as the frustration of not know- 
ing what to do. 


Ke often talks of the formation of 
a national foundation or organization— 
like the March of Dimes or the cerebral 
palsy organization. It would raise money; 
it would provide information to the medi- 
cal and teaching professions and to the 
public; it would sponsor research on deaf- 
ness. Parents could turn to it for help 
and advice. 

e Two million schoolchildren have 
impaired hearing. 

e At least 1,000,000 children who 
could benefit from hearing aids don’t have 
them. For many, it is solely a matter of 
money. 
e At least 20,000 babies are born each 
year either deaf or so severely hard-of-hear- 
ing that they are handicapped. 

In parts of England, they test children 
systematically; they train the deaf ones 
and put hearing aids on them at the age 
of a year. Here, many parents do nothing 
at all till their deaf child is three, or four, 
or five—the child gets behind and never 
catches up. 

I think Ken would quit his job tomor 
row if he could go to work for an effective 
national organization devoted to helping 
deaf children. 

Billie has a new school this year. 
Each morning she goes off to join normal 
six-year-olds in the first grade. 

The first day of school, Billie’s teacher 
introduced her to the class. “This is Billie. 
She cannot hear well. That’s a hearing 
aid on her left ear, with a wire leading to 
part of it under her shirt. It helps her hear 
a little more. Stand in front of her, look at 
her as you talk and she’ll understand you.” 

That ended the explanations, and 
Billie is getting along fine. 

In other places it isn’t as easy. A 
woman [| met at a party, hearing I had a 
deaf daughter, said “Oh, I’m so sorry! 
What does she do all day?” 

I said, “She eats, plays, argues, co- 
operates, messes up the living room, shows 
off for her grandparents. This summer 
she worked as a fashion-photographer’s 
model, but she quit when school started. 
What does your daughter do all day?” 

My Billie is a child, not a freak. 
Technically she’s a handicapped child be- 
cause she doesn’t hear as well as most peo- 
ple around her, and in her speech she is 
still behind. But she’s in a transition peri- 
od. Her language is good; her speech is 
getting better. In two years, she'll know 
how to handle her handicap. She'll be 
just a child who wears a hearing aid. 
There isn’t anything she can’t do. Almost 
no avenue of life is closed to her. Al- 
though Billie Tuli will always have to work 
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at understanding people, I don’t think of 
her as a handicapped child. 

Billie knows how to accept things. 
Going to the doctor’s office for Salk shots 
last fall, she asked, “Why are we going 
here, Mommy?” I stalled her with, “We'll 
see.” Billie gave the physician the once- 
over and announced, “I think he give in- 
jeck.” That was that. 


| year Billie asked me to buy a 
hearing aid for everybody in her kinder- 
garten class. She knew she was different, 
but I’m not sure how much else she under- 
stood. 

Not long ago, when I was undressing 
her for bed and was taking the hearing aid 
off, she said, “Mother, when I go to bed, I 
can call ‘Mother, Mother,’ and you will 
come, but when you call, ‘Billie, Billie,’ I 
can’t hear you and I don’t come.” 

The other evening, she came in from 
the street announcing, “I don’t want to 
wear this.” This was the hearing aid, so 


I checked to be sure the ear-mold wasn’t 
out of place or wedged with wax. I thought 
perhaps it was uncomfortable. 

“No, Mother,” said Billie, “I don’t 
want to wear this any more.” 

Just then the doorbell rang and Billie 
rushed off with some friends. The con- 
versation was never finished. 

But I am on my guard. Soon Billie 
will ask the question, “Why am I deaf?” 

What will I answer? 

“We're all born different, Billie dear, 
and nobody can do everything. Daddy 
can’t see well without his glasses. Grand- 
ma can’t run fast the way you can. Mother 
can’t lift heavy boxes the way Daddy can. 
Billie can’t hear as well as some of the other 
children, so she wears her hearing aid and 
watches people’s faces, and she gets along 

ne.” 

How else can I answer her? If in six 
years, Ken and I haven’t proved to Billie, 
beyond all questioning, that we love her 
and enjoy her company and accept her as 
she is—not as she might have been if some 


unknown Thing had not struck her—then 
no little sermon will help us now. 

Even so, it won’t be an easy question 
to answer. “Mother, why am I deaf?” 

At Jones Beach, last August, Billie 
made friends with a little girl whose family 
had spread its picnic things on the sand 
nearby. The two children romped, rushed 
into the water together and then scampered 
back to parental safety ahead of the on- 
rushing breakers. 

The other child’s father came over to 
Ken. “You have such a wonderful, laugh- 
ing child,” he said, “so exuberant, so lively. 
It’s too bad my wife can’t hear her. But at 
the beach Mrs. Johnson doesn’t wear her 
hearing aid.” 

Ken explained that, except on the 
beach, Billie wore one, ‘too. 

The man watched the two little girls 
elude a breaker, then turn with a peal of 
laughter and, hand-in-hand, dance back 
into the sea. 

“Always keep her laughing,” he said. 

... THE END 


LL LLL 


Judy 
Holliday 


(Continued from page 47) 
series, Judy was wading through “War and 
Peace.” 

Her parents, after drifting apart for 
years, finally separated when their daugh- 
ter was six. From then on she lived with 
her mother and her maternal grandmother, 
the latter a tense, excitable woman who 
had come to the United States from Czarist 
Russia at the age of 17. 

“Mother went to her pupils’ homes to 
teach piano,” Judy recalls, “and she also 
taught WPA classes at settlement houses. 
She was gone most of the day. My grand- 
mother took care of the house and did the 
cooking. Between the two of them, I 
usually got what I wanted unless it was 
something we couldn’t afford. I never had 
a bicycle or a Girl Scout uniform, but I 
never really minded. Somehow the ex- 
planation that we just didn’t have the 
money for them seemed quite sensible 
to me.” 

If this creates the picture of a child 
mature beyond her years, a child with 
almost adult understanding, there is evi- 
dence that Judy was just that. Although 
she saw her father regularly after her 
parents’ separation, she seems at an early 
age to have adopted a protective attitude 
toward her mother, an attitude still per- 
ceptible in the warm, friendly relationshi 
between the two women. In school, ith 
at first was New York’s P. S. 125, in 
Queens, Judy did exceptionally well in 
everything éxcept arithmetic. She still 
finds it impossible to budget, and her 
mother has adopted the habit of slipping 
some money into her pocket or purse when 
she goes out. “If it’s fifty dollars,” Judy 
says, “I manage to spend it all. If it’s five 
dollars, I manage to get along.” 

By the time she was nine, Judy was 


demonstrating an interest in the theater 
by writing the school’s Christmas play, 
a drama in which she also figured as direc- 
tor and actress. Later she picked up a 
$50 prize for an essay on keeping New 
York City clean. People who knew her as 
a child recall that even then she was fasci- 
nated by play-acting and charades. Per- 
a she found some escape from the 
unhappiness of her parents’ separation in 
the worlds of books and acting. 

Judy prefers not to discuss the effect 
on her of her parents’ separation. Her 
father answers the question of how the 
separation affected her with obvious dis- 
comfort. “Every child is affected by a 
separation of her parents. No one knows 
how much. But Judy was always sur- 
rounded with warmth and affection and 
love. I think it probably affected her less 
than most.” It is impossible not to detect 
more hope than conviction in this ap- 
praisal. 

By the time she reached Julia Rich- 
man, a public high school for girls, Judy 
had established herself as a brilliant stu- 
dent. Her IQ was 172; her graduation 
from high school took place just before 
her 16th birthday. 

Judy’s mental blackout of her youth 
extends to her high school years. “I do re- 
member that I directed and acted in school 
plays,” she says, “and that I flunked 
arithmetic and had to make it up in sum- 
mer school. 

“Tm afraid I was horribly stuffy about 
social life. I guess I was just a natural 
snob. I got a Lick out of being different, 
and I was eager to improve myself and 
everyone around me. As a result, I went 
out mostly with boys who would take me 
to Broadway shows instead of parties; 
symphony concerts and recitals instead of 
dances. I was more interested in writing 
poetry than passing love notes and in hear- 
ing Bach than dancing to Benny Goodman. 
I must have been obnoxious.” 

Today Judy sees none of the people 
she knew in her high-school days. If in 
her childhood she missed the security of 
being surrounded by a close-knit, loving 
family, in her youth she missed the years 
in which most girls experience the excite- 
ment of dating, dances, formal gowns, cor- 
sages and the attention of boys of their 


own age. She missed that period of a 
girl’s life when she worries frantically 
about being attractive to boys, and when 
she learns, with one or more boys, that 
she is. 

Fresh out of high school, J uoy plunged 
into the world of entertainment, beginning 
with a non-paying stint as switchboard 
operator at Orson Welles’ Mercury Theater. 
She saw neither Welles nor the stage in 
her brief sojourn at this job, although she 
managed more than once to disconnect 
theatrical personalities in the midst of 
transatlantic calls and to have her ears 
blistered by shrieks of anger. 

“I had hoped to go to the Yale School 
of Drama after high school,” Judy says, 
“but they wouldn’t admit students under 
17. When I caught a bad cold after a 
month at the nitko job, mother took 
me off to a summer camp in upstate New 
York.” It was at this camp that Judy met 
Adolph Green, a young man who was 
putting on one-act plays for the campers. 
The association resulted that fall in a 
night-club fivesome called the Revuers, 
composed of Judy, Green, a college student 
named Betty Comden and two young men, 
one of whom played the guitar. Betty 
Comden and Adolph Green were later to 
write the musical comedy “Bells Are Ring- 
ing” especially for Judy. 


The Revuers opened at a Greenwich 
Village night spot with material which 
they wrote themselves and which consisted 
chiefly of skits and songs burlesquing 
everything from Hollywood to the Statue 
of Liberty. Sixteen-year-old Judy became 

hysically ill after virtually every per- 
nanes during the team’s first year; she 
felt lost, inept, ashamed. Audiences terri- 
fied her; the smoke, din and alcoholic 
atmosphere of night clubs (they were soon 
being booked into other, more lavish drink- 
ing establishments) depressed her; the 
thought that she was caught in the ex- 
hibitionist world of the performer, fighting 
nightly for the attention of drunks, horri- 
fied her. 

But if her new life seemed abhorrent 
to her, there were reasons for continuing it. 
First, there was the money. Between her 
earnings and what her mother made from 


piano lessons, the two were getting along 
comfortably. Second, she came to like the 
young people with whom she worked. 
Looking back, Judy has a third explana- 
tion. “I thought I was learning about show 
business. The more painful it was, the 
more important I thought the experience 
must be. Hating it, I convinced myself it 
must be invaluable.” 

Success came rapidly for the Revuers, 
and after a year Judy began to enjoy what 
she was doing. The collaboration on songs 
and skits gave her an opportunity to exer- 
cise her writing talents, and as she found 
audiences responding to her, she began to 
realize that she had acting ability. After 
five years of increasingly successful bill- 
ings in ever plusher surroundings, four 
members of the team succumbed to the 
Hollywood dream. With a vague promise 
of a part in a picture, they entrained for 
the film capital. The promise faded into 
the smog of Los Angeles, 


Win Mrs. Tuvim along as a combi- 
nation chaperon and mother-to-all, the four 
remaining Revuers found a small apart- 
ment, acquired an ancient limousine and 
set about looking for work. They found it 
in a $1,000-a-week booking at the Troca- 
dero. Although the rest of the team failed 
to entice movie offers, Judy rapidly be- 
came the goal of a long line of studio 
executives with uncapped fountain pens 
and long legal documents. Demonstrating 
a loyalty which has since become legen- 
dary among her friends, she refused to 
sign without her teammates. 

Eventually, when 20th Century-Fox 
offered a spot for the team in a forthcoming 
picture on condition that Judy sign a year’s 
contract at $400 a week, she signed. The 
result was a picture. in which the Revuers’ 
musical numbers wound up on that fabled 
repository of art, the cutting room floor. 
Discouraged, the team broke up. Betty 
Comden and Adolph Green returned to 
New York to collaborate first as a night- 
club act, later as a Broadway writing team. 
Judy stayed in Hollywood with her mother 
to attempt the climb to stardom. A year 
later, after only two small parts, Fox 
dropped her option, and Judy and her 
mother caught the first train east. 

Judy Holliday returned to New York 
with an enviable sun tan, a fair-sized bank- 
roll and a strong skepticism of her talent 
for acting. In less than a year, she won the 
Clarence Derwent Award as best support- 
ing actress of 1945 for her role in “Kiss 
Them For Me” and opened on Broadway 
early in 1946 in the immediately success- 
ful Garson Kanin play, “Born Yesterday.” 
Overnight Judy Holliday was an important 
star. 

The story of how she was cast as the 
hilarious, hip-swiveling Billie Dawn, an 
ex-Follies chorine turned human rights ad- 
vocate, reveals something of the ability of 
Judy Holliday to cling to her self-imposed 
perfectionist standards even under the 
most unrelenting pressure. Jean Arthur 
had opened in the role in New Haven and 
Boston. Moving to Philadelphia to com- 
plete its pre-Broadway run, the star fell 
ill. Producer Max Gordon, desperate for 
a replacement, took the train to New York 
and, remembering Judy’s part in “Kiss 
Them For Me,” called her. 

In Philadelphia Judy was given three 
days to learn the part and go on as Billie 
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Dawn. For three days she lived on coffee 
and dexadrine. Each time she came off- 
stage on opening night, she burst into tears 
of nervous exhaustion. But any sounds she 
may have made were drowned by an audi- 
ence response almost unseemly for staid 
Philadelphia first-nighters. In 72 hours 
she had created a character so delectably 
real that for years some of Billie Dawn's 
choicer lines (“This country belongs to the 

eople who inhibit it.”) returned to haunt 
fer. Even today strangers still ask her to 
repeat the famous line from the play: “Do 
me a favor, will ya, Harry? Drop dead.” 

Judy Holliday played Billie Dawn on 
Broadway for almost four years without 
missing a performance. On January 4, 
1948, a year before she left the show, she 
became Mrs. David Oppenheim. She had 
met the young concert clarinetist while she 
was with the Revuers, through a common 
friend, Leonard Bernstein, the noted com- 
poser-conductor. Oppenheim went into the 
infantry, and during the next five years 
she saw him only once again. After “Born 
Yesterday” had been playing on Broadway 
for nearly two years, Oppenheim appeared 
backstage. 

“I had always wanted to see him 
again,” Judy says, “and I guess the feeling 
was mutual, He admitted he’d been show- 
ing my picture to Army buddies with the 
comment, “This is my girl,’ and I decided 
to keep him honest. We went together for 
a year and then were married.” 

For five years the Oppenheims made 
their home in a three-story walk-up apart- 
ment in Greenwich Village. With the ar- 
rival, in 1952, of their only child, Jona- 
than, they began looking for a place where 
taking Jonathan to the park did not re- 


quire the talents of an alpinist. In 1953 
they moved to an old-fashioned, high-ceil- 
inged apartment in a massive building on 
West 72nd Street, the apartment where 
Judy today lives alone with her son. 

Neither Judy nor her husband, now a 
record company executive, will discuss the 
reasons for their divorce. Friends and 
relatives are stanch in their refusal to 
speculate on it. But some possibly con- 
tributing factors to the failure of the 
marriage are clear. 

Having played a leading role in a hit 
Broadway play six nights and two after- 
noons a week for the first year of her mar- 
riage, Judy left “Born Yesterday” to take 
a feted part in the movie, “Adam’s 
Rib.” After that—and after Columbia 
Pictures had tested half: the women in 
Hollywood for the role—Judy was finally 
screen-tested for the part she had made 
famous on Broadway in the motion picture 
version of “Born Yesterday.” Insisting on 
a contract for only one picture a year, she 
signed with Columbia for her first starring 
effort and walked away with an Academy 
Award. 

Back in New York after the two pic- 
tures, Judy Holliday set about being a wife 
and preparing to be a mother. The com- 
plete loss of anonymity which comes with 
movie stardom, the months spent in Holly- 
wood each year and the obvious problems 
created by being the more celebrated part- 
ner in a marriage did not make her job an 
easier. But here, at last, was a role which 
Judy had chosen for herself. There is evi- 
dence to suggest that she may have ap- 
proached it as she approached her stage 
and screen roles, with a lack of confidence 
in her ability combined with a powerful 
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determination to perform it to perfection. 

In some areas, at least, she succeeded. 
Her relationship with her son is warm and 
intelligent, mixing love and a gentle dis- 
cipline in healthy proportions. Her home 
is tastefully decorated. She is an excellent 
cook. Still, something was apparently 
lacking. For a period of two years (in 
what some might call a typically theatrical 
gesture), she gave up acting completely. 
At about the same time she began a psy- 
choanalysis which was to last four years. 
Both of these measures were explicitly de- 
amea to help save a faltering marriage. 
They did not. 

Meanwhile, Judy’s attitude toward be- 
ing an actress underwent a change. 
“George Cukor, a brilliant Hollywood di- 
rector and a very dear friend, is most re- 
eae for making me see the light,” 
she says. “He directed my first pictures, 
and he showed me that my so-called de- 
sires to write and direct were completely 
unreal and that acting—really good acting 
—could be both creative and satisfying. 
He knocked a lot of nonsense out of me, 
and I’m grateful to him for it.” 

Judy Holliday’s psychoanalysis, if it 
did not save her marriage, did help her 
professionally. “It gave me a far greater 
understanding of the motivations which 
underlie action,” she says, “and it made 
me look at myself in a much more realistic 
way.” With the exception of her roles in 
the current “Full of Life” and a much 
earlier picture, “Winged Victory,” all of 
her parts have been comic ones. (Her 
other pictures have been “Something for 
the Boys”; “It Could Happen to You”; 
“Phfft”; and “The Solid Gold Cadillac.”) 
Judy believes there are valid psychological 


reasons for the satisfactions she derives 
from comedy. “Why does a person want 
to make others laugh?” she asks. “Pos- 
sibly to create an atmosphere of happi- 
ness, to make people like him. Most 
comedians probably feel it’s the only way 
they can be accepted.” 

People who know Judy well say that 
at intimate gatherings she can be as funny 
spontaneously as she is in a well-rehearsed 
role. The same friends also describe her 
as a creature of moods; if the mood is seri- 
ous or depressed, she simply can’t be 
funny. Betty Comden, who with Adolph 
Green is still one of her closest friends 
says that Judy is not only a perfectionist 
but highly self-critical. “It isn’t unusual 
to find her crying between acts because she 
feels she hasn’t done well. Then, in a 
matter of minutes, she'll pull herself to- 
gether and go out and do much better.” 


ji perfectionist tendencies are 
vouched for by almost everyone who knows 
Judy. They result, almost always, in a 
highly nervous state at the beginning of 
every new project. Despite this, Judy has 
a reputation among people who have 
worked with her on the stage of relaxing 
everyone in the cast. 

When Judy accepted the lead in her 
current play, Herbert Greene, a conductor 
and voice coach, was given the job of turn- 
ing the piping soprano of Billie Dawn into 
a strong singing voice capable of reaching 
the back row of New York’s large Shubert 
Theater. 

Herbert Greene and Judy Holliday 
became close friends in a short time. 
Greene has great admiration for her both 


as an actress and as a woman, but he can 
be bluntly critical as well. “She under- 
stands deeply the nature of her talent,” he 
says, “but she is also violently and de- 
structively self-critical, to the point of 


` unreality. Her strongest feelings are neg- 


ative; she’s driven by unfounded fears and 
feelings of guilt; she has nasty periods of 
depression, and she doubts her femininity 
and appeal to men. At the same time, she 
has enormous insight into other people, 
intense loyalty and great generosity.” 

As for Judy’s view of herself, she ad- 
mits to wavering between vigorous self- 
criticism and deep depression, on the one 
hand, and a recurrent thankfulness for the 
good things she does have within her 
grasp, on the other. Among the latter is 
her son, Jonathan, a bright and inventive 
four-year-old whose adjustment to his par- 
ents’ separation seems excellent. He sees 
his father often. Judy has, too, the in- 
tense loyalty and devotion of her close 
friends. If these were not enough, there 
is also her new sense of the importance of 
her acting career. 

The self-doubts and strivings for per- 
fection that have made her the fne actress 
she is are probably the very characteristics 
that have made Judy Holliday most un- 
happy in her private life. It is difficult to 
live with a person who seldom relaxes a 
rigid self-discipline and drive toward per- 
fection, who cannot derive any permanent 
satisfaction from past successes. Unfor- 
tunately for Judy Holliday, one’s human 
role is never subject to the same polishing 
which the fine actress applies to the parts 
she plays on the stage. Events—and peo- 
ple—seldom wait for a person to play his 
part in life to perfection. ... THE EnD 
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(Continued from page 52) 
telling her about his dream—he called it 
“my crazy, mixed-up notion.” He wanted 
to build churches, schools, community 
buildings—all in small towns. “I don’t 
want any skyscrapers or concrete in the 
way,” he said. He came from a small 
town himself, just outside of Worcester. 
He told her, too, about his huge family of 
sisters and brothers and of the only time 
he had been really scared because once he 
almost drowned in a storm that appeared 
suddenly when he went out fishing with his 
oldest brother. 

She leaned against the balcony as 
they talked, and when he put his arm 
around her shoulders, something went 
very still inside her. She wanted the 
world to stop at that moment and let her 
out of it—she was afraid of having time 
move forward. 

At midnight they went to a little 
hamburger shop. It was quiet there, and 
they leaned across the table in a booth 
and talked endlessly. She told about her 
father then, describing her home as a 
place very far away. 


He reached out to cover her hand 
with his and was still holding it when 
they finished their coffee and walked 
through the empty streets toward the 
hotel. 

“I guess you know we're going to 
Blair’s family’s cottage after the races to- 
morrow,” Roger said. “I wish we could 
be excused.” 

“But why? Blair is so much fun.” 

“He’s charming, all right. When we 
started to room together, I hoped some of 
that charm would wear off on me.” 

She kicked at a fallen twig on the 
sidewalk. “You shouldn’t have to worry 
about that.” 

He stopped walking. “Are you really 
having a good time this weekend?” 

“A wonderful time,” and she never 
meant anything more honestly in her life. 

“Do you really mean it? Or is it just 
something you girls say, like ‘perfectly 
divine’ or ‘positively thrilling’?” 

The way he classed her with other 
girls took the edge off her happiness. “I 
don’t say things I don’t mean.” 

“Forget it. I guess I’m just suspi- 
cious.” 

Defensive now, she said, “I was tell- 
ing you the truth before about its being 
wonderful. Now I don’t know.” Miser- 
ably, she felt the old awkwardness return. 
She started to walk quickly, feeling her 
eyes burn dangerously. All she wanted 
now was to reach the hotel and get inside 


before he could see her face. They had 
only half a block to go. 
“Look here,” Roger said. “Aren’t 


you the sensitive one?” He swung her 


toward him and kissed her roughly, as if 
he wanted to hurt her with his mouth. 
She fought him tiredly and, what finally 
seemed like hours later, drew away breath- 
less and shaken. 

The only thing she cared about now 
was hurting him. “You may find that 
caveman business a big success—but not 
with me. Z think it’s a big bore!” 

He didn’t speak at all until they 
reached the hotel door. 

“See you tomorrow,” he said, looking 
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ridiculous with lipstick smears on his face. 
Pat fled to the elevator and the oblivion 
of the dark room where Dottie already lay 
asleep. She undressed and crept between 
cold sheets. Hearing Dottie’s soft breath- 
ing, she thought of Blair and wondered 
hopelessly if the same thing would ever 
lappen to her. Maybe it would happen 
someday, and it would be just right—it 
had to be. It was mixed up somehow 
with fraternity pins and orchids and 
laughter laced with moonlight. There 
would be a boy who stood in the center of 
a crowd. Sometimes she imagined him, 
faceless but beautiful, on a kind of stage. 
A boy who would look away from the 
others and, seeing her, smile. And he 
wouldn’t hurt her. Not ever. After a 
while she lifted her head and stared into 
the darkness until it turned gray. 


She didn’t have to see him until 
lunch the next day, when the four of them 
ate together, and Blair and Roger disagreed 
on where they would sit to watch the races. 
Unhappily, Pat found herself with Roger 
at the top of the hill while the other two 
sat far below close to shore. Acres of 
riverbank were crowded with couples who 
waited for the skiffs to make the turn. 
Under the sun, the spectators’ faces were 
turning faintly pink. Like the others, 
Roger wore a flat straw hat and he looked 
simply terrible in it. They sat rather far 
apart on the blanket he had brought. The 
hill sloped forward steeply, making their 
position somewhat precarious, and Pat 
had to dig the heels of her new brown 
pumps into the ground to keep from slip- 
ping. Her hands supported her like two 
posts. Every now and then she sat up 
straight to flex her cramped wrists and 
brush the crumbs of dirt from her palms. 
A white shell scudded far beneath; the 
cox’s faint shouts came up to the waiting 
crowd, which cheered loudly. Pat, join- 
ing in, wanted to follow the race with 
Roger’s absorption. He stared down at 
the water during the whole long afternoon. 

Now he gave her a terrible smile. 
“Glad you came?” 

“Of course.” 

“Sit over here,” he patted the blanket 
by his side. 

“I can see better where I am.” Mis- 
erably, she looked away from him toward 
Dottie and Blair. Dottie’s head dipped 
toward Blair, who whispered something 
that made them both laugh. 

“That’s all right,” Roger said, half- 
turning. “I’m not going to hurt you.” 
Scowling, he moved to the far corner of 
the blanket, where he squatted like a thin, 
dark Buddha. 

A huge cheer roared from the slope as 
the last boat went around the curve. 

“Well,” said Roger, standing up. “I 
guess it’s over.” He shook the blanket 
out, and Pat helped him fold it. Then 
they walked-in silence to the parking 
space where Dottie and Blair were wait- 
ing. The wind blew Dotty’s silky hair 
over her face, but she was beautiful all 
the same. She stood holding to Blair’s 
elbow and jumped up and down in a mock 
show of being too cold to stand still. 

“It’s a good thing I have Blair to 
keep me warm,” she said with a giggle. 
“He wanted me to wait inside the car, but 
it wouldn’t be any fun by myself.” 

“Okay, honey, now you can stop talk- 
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ing and get in.” Blair gave Dottie a quick 
hug before he pushed her, laughing, to- 
ward the open car door. They looked so 
good together. 

It was getting dark as they left the 
crowded parking area, alive now with peo- 
ple anxious to leave. Some of the girls 
were wearing their dates’ straw derbies 
in a proud, becomingly rakish way. Then 
Blair’s car went faster, down a smooth 
highway where all the traffic seemed to 
be heading the other way. 

“Isn’t it fun to be going to the 
ocean?” Dottie asked ecstatically. “Gosh, 
I love that place. Blair, tell us. What 
are we going to do this weekend?” She 
asked the question as if Blair held a 
magic lamp. 

“It won’t be fancy. How does a pic- 
nic sound?” 

“It’s a wonderful idea,” Dottie sighed 
from the front seat, and even in the half- 
dusk, her hair gleamed silkily against 
Blair’s shoulder. It stayed there until the 
car turned up a little road lined with 
scraggly trees and came to a stop before 
a sprawling white cottage. As she got out 
of the car, Pat met the damp-basement 
smell of the ocean. Inside the cabin, 
Blair found a note from his parents ex- 
plaining they were having dinner with 
friends down the beach. 

Finally, loaded with picnic baskets 
and flashlights, the four left the house and 
walked into a world suddenly quiet except 
for the regular thump of the ocean against 
the sand below. They reached a clearing 
where a gray mass of half-consumed logs 
pointed out the site of an old campfire. 
Dropping their burdens on blankets, Pat 


` bons blown in a hot breeze. 
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and Dottie spread out the food while the 
boys searched for firewood. 

Later, stuffed with too much food, 
they sat in a dimly lighted circle and 
watched the flames lash upward like rib- 
Above them 
the stars were nearly invisible. Across 
the fire, Dottie cradled Blair’s head in her 
lap and bent over him so that her hair 
brushed his face. Her soft giggle made 
Pat uncomfortable. She and Roger sat 
back to back, rather rigidly. 

Roger stirred. “Did you think about 
me, last night?” he asked, and his voice 
was tense. “Yes,” she admitted, “a little.” 

“T tried not to. I wanted to keep my 
mind on things that made more sense, 
but it didn’t work.” 


ss the fire, Dottie and Blair 
stirred and stood up. “We're going for a 
walk,” Blair said abruptly. “We’ll be 
back before you miss us.” 

“Well!” Pat said, looking at their re- 
treating backs. 

“No,” said Roger, “it’s not like that.” 

“How do you know?” 

With the toe of his tennis shoe, he 
touched a log so that it fell downward 
into the fire. “Because he’s not the fiend 
you seem to think every man must be.” 

“Just because he’s your roommate, I 
suppose you have to make excuses when 
he slips off into the woods.” 

“That wasn’t exactly an excuse.” 

“I don’t think it’s much fun if they 
keep running off.” 

“T hope it’s not too boring to be stuck 
with me for a few minutes,” he said. 
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Regret turned inside her like a pain, 
and she would have touched him if she 
hadn’t been afraid—and sorry she was 
afraid, scared to death of having the same 
thing happen all over again. She shivered 
while the fire burned down and nearly 
out. 

“Are you cold?” he asked. “Take my 
jacket.” 

“Roger, would you mind if we went 
back to the house?” 

His face was broodingly dark, and 
he began to beat out the fire savagely. 

“Įm sorry. But I couldn't help get- 
ting cold.” 

He smiled into the dying light. “I 
know it.” 


Fonon in the woods made the 
bare branches crackle. Pat sat down on a 
log across from Roger, willing now to wait 
by the fire until the others came to make 
everything fun again. Dottie and Blair 
walked slowly through the underbrush to 
the fire. 

“That certainly didn’t take very long,” 
Pat said, absurdly glad to see them. 

“Tt certainly Gane” Dottie’s voice 
was so brittle that Pat glanced up at her. 

“Doesn't anyone want another marsh- 
mallow?” Blair offered the box with a 
flourish, but he also seemed a_ little 
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strange, as if he wanted most particularly 
to please them and didn’t know how. 
Dottie glanced at the box absently. 

“Well, we might as well start back,” 
Blair said when everyone had refused his 
marshmallows. He started piling things 
together, but Dottie didn’t move until the 
the last blanket was shaken out. 

What had happened? What was Dot- 
tie being so strange about? It wasn’t 
like her to act like this—especially in 
front of Blair. And yet he seemed to have 
something to do with it, her dear Blair 
who could do no wrong. 

Burdened down with picnic baskets, 
empty now, they walked back silently 
along the narrow path. Down the cliff, 
the sea slapped against the shore, and it 
had such a cold sound. At the end of the 
path, a faint light pointed out the Elliotts’ 
door. 

“Want some beer?” Blair asked, again 
the overanxious host. 

“Yes,” Dottie said shrilly. “I want 
beer. Lots of it.” In the light, her face 
looked pinched and odd. 

But Pat didn’t want to stay with 
these people. In her bewilderment, she 
excused herself. “If you don’t mind, I’m 
dead. I'd really like sleep most of all.” 

When the other two went into the 
kitchen, Roger stepped toward Pat and 
looked at her for a long moment. His 
face was very close to hers. “All right,” 
he said quietly. “Ill see you in the 
morning.” And he crossed the living 
room to his room. 


Donie must have come in awfully 
late, Pat thought the next morning, looking 
at the turned back in the other bed. If it 
had been a different day, Pat would have 
stayed in bed, too, waiting for her friend 
to wake up, because it would have been 
more fun that way. But now, she didn’t 
know whether she wanted to talk with 
Dottie right away. Roger was the only 
one in the living room. He sat in an up- 
holstered wicker chair, flipping through 
the pages of an old National Geographic. 

“Where’s Blair?” she asked. 

“He went out in the boat with his 
parents. They'll be back later.” 

“Why didn’t you go, too?” 

He shrugged. “I don’t know,” he 
“Why? Do you mind?” 

“Of course not,” she said crossly, al- 

though she didn’t feel cross. “Have you 

had breakfast already?” 

“Mrs. Elliott left some things in the 
kitchen. Here, I’ll get it.” While he 
poured the orange juice and heated the 
coffee, he told her Mrs. Elliott had asked 
them to gather firewood along the beach. 

It was warmer this morning, they dis- 
covered, stepping out into the sunlight 
and climbing down the narrow dirt path 
toward the sea. Halfway down the beach, 
they stopped to take off their shoes and 
stockings. Their bare feet left lonely 
prints in the sand. 

“You know something?” she asked. 
“I always thought men were hard to un- 
derstand, but now women are a mystery, 
too.” 

“What do you mean?” 
Roger’s voice wasn’t mocking. 

“Dottie. I just don’t see why she 
acted like that last night.” 

Roger said, “She got the wrong ideas, 
and it wasn’t her fault.” 


said. 


For once 


“I don’t know what you're talking 
about.” 

Roger stopped walking and turned 
around so they faced each other on the 
dunes. “I guess I have to tell you the 


-whole thing. Dottie acted strangely last 


night, sure. But she had a reason. Blair 
doesn’t feel quite the same way about her 
as she does about him. And now Dottie 
knows it.” 

“He’s stopped loving her?” Not Dot- 
tie and Blair, not the beautiful couple 
whose happiness was such perfection! “I 
don’t believe it!” But she knew abruptly 
that it was true. 

“She had him fascinated. Blair 
couldn't stay away from her, but he 
finally saw what was happening. And he 
couldn’t get that serious.” 

“And I thought they had everything 
the rest of the world wanted. It’s funny, 
isn’t it?” Pat said. 

“Not very.” Roger picked up a thin 
little branch that lay in the grass on the 
shore. “I'm sorry if it’s the end of a 
dream or something like that. Its sad 
to let go of an illusion.” 

Pat was silent, watching the waves 
gently touch the shore, 

“He kept putting it off,” Roger ex- 
plained. “He thought she'd meet some- 
one else.” 

“But there never would be anyone 
else.” 

“He finally realized. 
he had to tell her.” 

“But why that way?” 

“I could have shot him for choosing 
this weekend. Dottie’s a nice girl, and I 
didn’t want to be around when it hap- 
pened. But that’s good old Blair. Picked 
a time when I'd be right on the sidelines. 
I tried to get out of it,” he admitted. 

“Is that why you were so unfriendly 
at the station?” 

He nodded. “I suppose so. But now 
I'm glad | was around, after all.” 

Warily, she was silent. He couldn't 
fool her again. The sun was warm, but 
Pat thought of Dottie and felt a sudden 
chill, “It wasn’t very kind of Blair, 
was it?” 

“Maybe people like Blair have some- 
thing missing. They have so much charm 
that there isn’t room for anything else.” 

“You don’t like him. I don’t know 
if I do either.” 

“I don’t envy him any more.” When 
he looked at her, she saw his face plainly 
for the first time. Roger wasn’t hiding 
anything with a satirical smile. His face 
looked exposed, defenseless. “But you 
seemed to think he was so terrific that [ 
got mad,” he said. “I knew the flowers 
were all wrong that night, but you see, 
I'd never bought many corsages before. 
Then I tried too hard to impress you and 
wound up making a mess of it.” 


And he saw 


Pa turned away. “Look,” she said, 
reaching down to pick up the twisted shell 
at her feet. It was round and swollen on 
top and rough as sand, but it tapered to 
a point and was smooth and pink inside. 

“Here,” she said. “For you.” 

Roger held out his hand, and when 
she had placed the shell in his palm, his 
fingers still held her, drawing her close. 
His kiss was the gentlest thing she had 
ever known. Unlike that other time, she 
did not draw away. ... THE EnD 
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(Continued from page 54) 

If you can, you should plan to take 
this trip in October. The days are warm 
and mila, yet the trees are in the full glory 
of the “Flaming Fall Revue,” as the leaf 
change is called in the Ozarks. Here the 
foliage of north and south mingle their 
colors. Hickory, maple, persimmon, oak, 
cedar, linden, dogwood and pine splash 
the countryside with every shade of red, 
green, gold and brown. 

October is the time when the cool 
morning air is flavored by the good smoke 
of cabin chimneys—you are never far from 
the tang of burning cedar and hickory. In 
autumn, the many roads built to carry mil- 
lions of summer cars are lightly traveled, 
yet the thousands of fine motels and resorts 
are open, uncrowded, and reasonable. A 
family of four can count on finding spa- 
cious, comfortable, spotless quarters for six 
or seven dollars. Seventy-five cents or a 
dollar will buy a good country breakfast 
almost anywhere, and the little restaurants 
in the small cities and towns will sell you 
a man-sized lunch in the same price range. 
There are plenty of places that offer a wide 
selection of dinners at varied prices. 

In the fall, with the heavy summer 
tourist season over and the best weather on 
hand, the residents of the Ozarks have some 
fun on their own. It is the time for big 
stock and agricultural shows, fairs and col- 
orful pageants, like the Ozark Folk Festi- 
val at Eureka Springs, Arkansas. 

By checking with the state travel bu- 
reaus, or the Ozarks Playgrounds Associa- 
tion at Joplin, Missouri, which provides de- 
tailed information on activities, roads and 
accommodations in the Missouri-Arkansas- 
Oklahoma area, you can arrange your tour 
to take in such events as the Turkey Calling 
Contest at Yellville, Arkansas, and the 
Ozarks Arts and Crafts Fair at War Eagle. 
You can also find out the time and place of 
authentic country music sessions and shoot- 
ing matches with sides of beef or pork as 
prizes. There is no closed fishing season 
on any lake in the Ozarks, and there is good 
hunting with bow or gun. 

If you are on the road every day and 
stop but briefly, this entire tour can be 
made in two weeks. But as you get into the 
Ozark country, you will find that every new 
area is worth days of your time, and you 
are forgiven in advance if you succumb to 
the lure of a particular mountain or lake— 
most people a and if I hadn’t been under 
orders to keep moving, I’d still be there 
myself. 

A good first morning run is to pick the 
most convenient road out of Chicago for the 
200-mile drive southwest to Nauvoo, Illi- 
nois, for lunch on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi. In this historic town the Mormons 
lived from 1839 to 1846, and the beautiful 
old homes of Brigham Young, Joseph Smith 
and others are to be seen in perfect condi- 
tion in quiet, parklike surroundings. 

Along the Mississippi, take Highway 
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ST. LOUIS MEMORIAL PLAZA at night, one of the spec- 
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96 south to Hamilton for a dozen of the 
most scenic river-side miles in the country. 
And from there it’s 70 miles to Hannibal, 
Missouri, and the Mark Twain Museum. 
The houses that Twain knew as a boy still 
stand as they did then (Tom Sawyer’s fence 
needs painting again), and you can visit 
the old-fashioned rooms that he wrote about 
and all the famous town and river locations. 

Your next major goal, about 150 miles 
to the south, is the little town of Lake 
Ozark, on the east end of the sprawling 
(1300 miles of shore line), man-made Lake 
of the Ozarks. You will go down through 
rolling country noted for its pastoral beauty 
and fine horse-breeding ranches, and by 
way of Missouri’s capital, Jefferson City, on 
the Missouri River—a pretty, story-book 
little city that looks as a provincial capital 
should, nestling at the foot of wooded hills. 

About 50 miles south of Jefferson City, 
you come around a turn and find yourself 
crossing Bagnell Dam to the carnival-like 
town of Lake Ozark with its boat rides, air- 
plane rides, souvenir and antique shops. 

There are several hundred camps, re- 
sorts and motels in this area, but one of the 
nicest places at the side of any American 
road is Arrowhead Lodge, a couple of miles 
south of Lake Ozark on Highway 54. Ar- 
rowhead offers a number of room sizes and 
combinations. It’s a favorite spot for fall 
honeymooners and some conventions; room 
reservations often are necessary, even out 
of season. If you happen to like square 
dancing, drop in at Kirkwood Lodge, a few 
miles south of Arrowhead. 


When you tear yourself away from 
the Lake of the Ozarks, head south again 
for the drive through farm land to the 
Ozark Mountain country. On the way, you 
will pass through Springfield. Try to be 
there on one of the nights of the Ozark 
Jubilee, the national TV show that is per- 
formed in the Jewel Theatre. The show 
itself is only half the fun. The other half 
is meeting people from all over the coun- 
try who have come to see their favorite 
country entertainers in person. 

Chances are you will meet some of the 
cast yourself, especially if you eat close to 
the theater a few hours before the program 
goes on the air. Then you will discover 
one of the secrets of the Jubilee’s popular- 
ity; its singers and dancers aren’t putting 
on an act or accent that ends when the show 
is over. If you should happen to meet Red 
Foley or any of the others, they'll be as 
friendly and folksy as anyone else you 
might stop to chat with. 

Fifty miles south of Springfield you 
enter the Ozarks Playgrounds, the vast area 
that embraces part of Missouri, Arkansas 
and Oklahoma. The town of Branson, Mis- 
souri, is a logical place to stay if you want 
to spend several days touring the scenic 
hills and lakes of the Missouri-Arkansas 
border country. It has a number of good 
motels, good places to eat and alert, inter- 
ested resort owners who will cheerfully help 
you plan tours and activities. 

If you happen to be in Branson on 
Saturday night, be sure to drop in at the 
Sammy Lane Pavilion, where the young 
people come to do the fascinating “jig- 
type” of square dancing. You'll see some 
wonderful stomping and some wild and 
woolly mountain dancing. But, unlike 
some of the dances farther back in the hills 
—which you can attend if you want to— 


this one will in all probability end peace- 
fully. This is strictly a spectator sport for 
tourists, however, and unless you were born 
to this type of dancing, don’t mix in. Your 
attempts to be neighborly won’t be appre- 
ciated, and the mountain boys still take a 
dim view of strangers’ getting too close to 
their girls. 


The most interesting way out of 
Branson to Eureka Springs, Arkansas, is 
the long way around, through the Mark 
Twain National Forest. There are several 
circles that can be made, but the one I like 
takes you out of Branson northwest on 
Highway 148. After a few miles you come 
to Fairy Cave and Marvel Cave, two of the 
finer underground wonders. You can also 
stop off to see the original old cabins and 
sites made famous by Harold Bell Wright’s 
novel, “The Shepherd of the Hills.” 

Farther along you strike out westward 
into the wilderness on Route 86, which is 
sometimes paved, sometimes graded and 
sometimes has the larger boulders moved 
to the side of the road. After some 50 wan- 
dering and beautiful miles, you hit paving 
again and come out just below Cassville. 
Drive south, and in half an hour you are 
taken right in to one of the prettiest state 
parks in the Missouri-Arkansas Ozarks— 
Roaring River. 

There is a fine rustic lodge here that 
has good trout fishing a few feet from the 
front porch, a fine small lake, riding horses 
and furnished log cabins. As in most of 
the fine state parks in this area, the cabins 
rent for a few dollars a night and are 
equipped for cooking. 

South of Roaring River, you cross the 
Arkansas border and hook on to Highway 
62 for the last two dozen paved mountain 
miles to Eureka Springs, the “Little Swit- 
zerland,” an old and quiet town, that seems 
to have only one real street, which climbs 
up and down the mountain like the ankle 
straps on a ballerina’s shoe. 

As you have discovered by this time, 
there is no direct road to anywhere once 
you are in the mountain country, and all 
routes seem to have been laid out by a 
snake. 

As a very, very high crow flies, it is 
about 140 miles from Eureka Springs to 
Hot Springs, but at the least you will cover 
twice that distance, with two major choices 
of roads. If you insist on paved roads, no 
matter how heavily traveled, you can go 
west out of Eureka Springs, then turn south 
to hook up with Highway 71, the major 
road in the area. 

You can stop off to look at the Civil 
War battlefield at Pea Ridge and visit the 
University of Arkansas at Fayetteville and 
Devil’s Den State Park. In the middle of 
the Ouachita National Forest, largest in 
the South, you will pick up Highway 270 
for the last 70 miles southeast to Hot 
Springs, coming in around Lake Ouachita. 

But if you like your country unspoiled 
and want to cover rock and gravel roads to 
enjoy it, take Highway 23 straight south 
out of Eureka Springs. Maps to the con- 
trary, most of the hundred miles to the 
town of Ozark are paved, and when you see 
the countryside along this seldom-traveled 
road, you'll be glad you braved the bounces. 
There are miles of rolling meadows and 
woods, sweeping mountain views and a 
harvest-gold, quiet country braided with 
scarlet threads of sumac. You pass through 


wonderful, isolated hunting woods, where 
deer browse within sight of the few houses, 
and you are likely to see wild turkeys strut 
across the road. l 

You are way down in now, and you 
won’t find any luxurious motels or restau- 
rants, but you will find a few rustic places 
that cater to sportsmen. When you cross 
the Arkansas River, just below Ozark, you 
enter the picturesque Ouachita Mountain 
country, which has the highest peaks be- 
tween the Appalachians and the Rockies. 
If you are drawn by the backwoods, with its 
wide, uninhabited areas and its quaint old 
log cabins, look for back roads at the inter- 
sections in the larger towns. You can just 
about pioneer your way the whole distance 
to Hot Springs. 

This is probably the most rugged day 
of your trip, and you end it by falling right 
into the middle of an “Eastern” city. Not 
many miles from country roads where you 
may have seen more deer than people, you 
suddenly enter a city which gives you the 
feeling that, if you aren’t lost, the city 
certainly is. 

Hot Springs is the only city in Amer- 
ica surrounded by a national park (Hot 
Springs National Park). It’s a fascinating 
combination of Atlantic City, Saratoga 
Springs, Chicago and midtown Manhattan. 
One side of the city’s main street is lined 
with marble bath houses where the hot 
mineral waters are piped in from 47 springs 
and used to soothe the aching visitor. The 
flow and price of the waters are regulated 
by the government. The other side of the 
street is lined with elaborate “art galleries” 
—huge auction rooms—filled with items 
such as diamonds, paintings, Oriental rugs 
and silverware. And the street rings with 
the jargon of the pitchmen. 


Vea can choose your level of living 
here and the price you want to pay. Ten or 
15 dollars will get you uniformed attend- 
ants rushing to serve you and a huge mod- 
ern room. Or you can find the usual high 
quality you have come to expect for six or 
seven dollars. 

Hot Springs, besides being a spa, a 
resort and a horse-racing town, is also an 
outdoor recreation center. Nearly en- 
circled by three lakes, the city area is noted 
for its boating, fishing and other water 
sports. In addition, you can drive about 
50 miles southwest to Murfreesboro, to see 
The Crater of Diamonds. For a dollar and 
a half, you can go in and look for diamonds 
and keep what you find. Not long ago a 
woman tourist from Texas bent down and 
picked up one that was worth $15,000, so 
it’s worth a try. 

Having reached the bottom of your 
loop, it’s time to head for home. You can 
drive some 60 miles northeast to Little Rock 
and visit a gracious, attractive and thor- 
oughly old-southern state capital, then fol- 
low Highway 67 northeast through straight- 
er, flatter country. 

But the most rewarding way back is 
the newly-paved Highway 7, which is gain- 
ing the name of The Arkansas Parkway. It 
is a pleasant road north to Russellville, 
where you suddenly find yourself in the 
flat, cotton-growing south, with some of the 
picking still going on in October. 

A few miles north you begin to climb, 
and the 50-odd miles from Sandgap to Har- 
rison is one of the prettiest stretches of 
mountain road in the country. Although 
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the road is newly paved, I can’t get through 
those 50 miles in less than three hours. If 
you arrive late in the day in this area, Har- 
rison is a good town in which to spend the 
night. It has several excellent places to 
eat. Then drive east 60 miles over High- 
ways 62 and 178 to see the tremendous dam 
at Bull Shoals and the lake backed up be- 
hind it. 


Ths is a great hunting and fishing 
area, filled with all sorts of modern camps, 
resorts and hotels and thousands of square 
miles of woods and water where you can 
enjoy the outdoors without being crowded. 
You will find also that many so-called fish- 
ing camps are a far cry from the old rough- 
it-and-like-it shacks for sportsmen. Mod- 
ern resort owners in the Ozarks provide 
plenty of sporting action for the outdoors- 
man,.but they have also seen to it that his 
family can be comfortable and entertained 
while he is out with rod or gun. Beaches, 
pools, recreational equipment, dances and 
TV are no strangers to good, comfortable 
woodsy resorts. Prices vary, of course, but 
four of us stayed at an air-conditioned mo- 
tel with a swimming pool for five dollars 
and fifty cents. 

You go east out of the Bull Shoals 
area through Mountain Home via Highway 
62, taking the free ferry across Lake Nor- 
fork. Sixty miles farther, you arrive at the 
Missouri line, not much more than a hun- 
dred miles west of the Mississippi River. 

A couple of hours’ drive to the north- 
east you will come to Van Buren and Big 
Spring State Park, one of the most lovely 
and beautifully-kept parks anywhere. 
Here you can see the Big Spring as it 
gushes out from the base of a rocky bluff 
at the rate of 846,000,000 gallons a day. 
In a one-day tour of the springs country, 
you can see 15 springs that alone could 
supply all the water needs of New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
and Cleveland. 

Now, for a change of pace, of scenery 
and history, drive some 150 miles north- 
east to the ancient little city of Ste. Gene- 
vieve, on the Mississippi. Go up the long 
way, through the Clark National Forest, 
which is different from the Ozark, with 
more evergreens and more round-log cab- 
ins. Here you will catch up with Missouri’s 
earliest history as you tour the Arcadia 
Valley and its great mining areas. 

Visit Potosi, where white men were 
mining lead as early as 1726. The town 
is named after the famous South American 
mine, and in atmosphere is strangely Latin- 
American. 


Nea then, as you turn east toward 
the big river, going past landscapes that 
are one moment mountaineer, the next old 
French, you become aware of the fact that 
no one tour can do more than scratch the 
surface of what is called “the Ozarks.” 

The sight of Ste. Genevieve will de- 
light you. Here the first permanent brick 
building west of the Mississippi still 
stands, as perhaps the most charming tavern 
in the Middle West. All through the old 
parts of the city the French houses still 
stand as they did in the early 1700's. 

If you have to go home now and can’t 
get back in the mountains to see the au- 
tumn scarlets, golds and greens again, take 
Highway 25 north along the Mississippi, 
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and in 30 miles you are on a superhighway 
that will get you to the outskirts of St. 
Louis in another half-an-hour. 

After crossing into Illinois, drive north 
about a hundred miles to Illinois’ capital 
city of Springfield and take time out to 
visit the Abraham Lincoln Home and State 
Park a few easy miles west of the city. 

The last 200 miles to Chicago can be 
a breeze over straight, fast Highway 66. 
But even as you cover the last rolling prai- 
rie miles of your tour, you will remember 
the blaze of color that was the Ozark au- 
tumn as far as the eye could see, the re- 
mote mountains, the rustic, old-fashioned 
valleys in the golden haze of fall, the lakes, 
the aroma of cedar, hickory and side meat, 


(Continued from page 35) 
comes from a good family, has a Master’s 
degree and is taking graduate work at 
Heidelberg University, he is not con- 
sidered fit to associate with.” 
In some commands, I was told nearly 
50 per cent of all privates and corporals 


are college graduates. Yet because of 
their low official status, they have a hard 
time getting dates with respectable girls 
or mixing in professional or intellectual 
circles. 

A second high barrier to GI-German 
relations is the serviceman’s own atti- 
tude toward overseas service. 

To begin with, few American sol- 
diers seem to have any enthusiasm for 
foreign duty. An American newsman 
stationed in Germany for many years told 
me: “The minute these kids get here 
there’s only one thought in their minds— 
how soon can I turn around and go home? 
The American soldier today would much 
rather be down on the farm than seeing 
Gay Paree.” 

Service abroad nowadays can be an 
exhilarating and rewarding period in a 
young man’s life. The “Grand Tours” 
that rich men’s sons used to make are 
available to any GI today for, in most 
cases, less than $100. Army bulletin 
boards are festooned with announcements 
of tours to Paris, Austria, Rome, Scan- 
dinavia; of “grand circle” trips swinging 
through Europe, spreading an intellectual 
and emotional banquet of scenery, art 
treasures, history and entertainment. Yet 
overwhelming numbers of servicemen 
never take advantage of these opportun- 
ities. The only tour they make is the 
gasthaus tour; the only foreigners they 
meet are hangers-on and floozies. 

At Garmisch-Partenkirchen and at 
Berchtesgaden, two resort villages in the 
Bavarian Alps, the armed forces have es- 
tablished a recreation center for GI’s that 
ranks among the world’s best—posh ho- 
tels, luxury restaurants and night clubs, 
facilities for every conceivable sport—all 
available to the serviceman at extremely 
low prices. A GI who wants the best of 


the good food and lodgings wherever you 
stopped. 

But most of all you will remember the 
people you met, and their hospitality. And 
you will feel that, above all else, you have 


. Just covered the friendliest 2,000 miles in 


the country. ... THE EnD 
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Travel Service Department 
Redbook Magazine 
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New York 17, N. Y. 


everything for a weekend might have to 
part with $10. 

Yet I saw hundreds of young GI’s in 
Munich—less than one hour by train from 
Garmisch—tossing away $10 at a time for 
a round of watered drinks in one of the 
shabby Goethestrasse clip joints. By noon 
on Sunday they fill the Dolly Bar, the 
Cafe Femina and the 20-odd other bars 
that line both sides of the street. In 
Kaiserslautern I was told about a GI who 
had piled up 23 days of leave and spent 
every bit of it in a local servicemen’s 
club, drinking coffee, playing ping-pong 
and listening to records! 

Part of this reluctance to take advan- 
tage of what the Army offers is boredom. 
Not really certain why he is in Germany, 
the GI is simply waiting to get home. 
But there is another difficult GI attitude— 
one that says, in effect, “I’m a big boy 
now, and IIl do as I please!” 

This is especially characteristic of the 
teen-agers who make up a large percent- 
age of our forces overseas. Released from 
parental authority and clothed in the 
anonymity of a uniform, they find the 
sudden burden of self-responsibility hard 
to handle. The discipline of their on-duty 
hours only adds fuel to their naturally re- 
bellious tendencies. After being ordered 
about all day, they automatically reject 
any Army suggestion as to what they might 
do with their free time—no matter how 
pleasant the prospect. 

Along with this attitude goes an over- 
riding desire to “get off the post,” to get 
away from anything even remotely con- 
nected with the Army. A young Pfc. from 
Joplin, Mo., best summed up the feelings 
expressed by every soldier I spoke to: 
“Sure the Army has clubs and movies and 
sports trips. But most of us want to get 
away from the Army when our day’s work 
is done, or when we're on leave. Even if 
the only thing we do is drink beer and 
waste money, at least we’re doing it on our 
own.” 

Another example*of the GIs unwill- 
ingness to make the most of his situation 
is his lack of interest in foreign lan- 
guages. The average American tourist on 
a whirlwind three-week European tour gen- 
erally makes some effort to learn at least 
the basic phrases in each foreign tongue 
he'll encounter. But the average U. S. 
soldier doesn’t bother learning the lan- 
guage of the country where he spends two 
or more years of his life. 

There are several reasons for this. 
The majority of servicemen and their fam- 
ilies live in barracks or in “Little Amer- 
icas’—walled-off housing developments 


that look like model U. S. towns. No one 
there needs to speak German to get along. 
Every German who works for or deals with 
the military knows English. Since there 
are American movies, you needn’t see 
German ones. The Armed Forces Radio 
Network beams news and other programs 
in English. Nobody needs to read Ger- 
man papers; you can get editions of Amer- 
ican papers if you want them. 

Does language really make a differ- 
ence? It would seem so. The U. S. Air 
Force in Germany has long had a program 
of compulsory language education for all 
its men. It is significant that rarely has 
an Air Force man been involved in an 
“incident.” 

I asked an Army spokesman why the 
military could take thousands of men of 
all educational levels and successfully 
teach them everything from close-order 
drill to electronic engineering, and yet did 
not institute compulsory language courses 
for men due to go overseas. Apart from 
the comment that “perhaps the idea has 
already been discarded for one reason or 
another,” there doesn’t seem to be any 
real answer. 


The “Little Americas” themselves 
are another substantial fence between GI 
and German. About a dozen of these self- 
contained communities have been bull- 
dozed into being during the past five years 
to eee living quarters for servicemen 
and the 110,000 wives and children who 
crossed the ocean to be with them. They 
stand as monuments to American engi- 
neering skill—and American provincial- 
ism. 

The mythical man from Mars who 
landed his flying saucer in a Little Amer- 
ica could easily be excused for thinking 
he was in Suburbia, U.S.A. He would 
see the same supermarkets and depart- 
ment stores, wate. the same movies, hear 
the same radio programs; he would see 
women dressed in slacks and kerchiefs 
minding babies on lawns and youngsters 
racing out of modern schools in blue jeans 
and Davy Crockett hats. 

This built-in urge of Americans to 
carry “home” with them around the world 
is realized fully at Vogelweh, newest of 
the Little Americas. Built on the out- 
skirts of Kaiserslautern, a modest city in 
southwestern Germany that is the center 
of Europe’s largest quartermaster depot, 
Vogelweh houses 10,000 Americans. It is 
the largest single American community 
outside the United States. There is abso- 
lutely no personal need which an Ameri- 
can living there cannot fill without step- 
ping outside its boundaries. 

Like almost every other factor in the 
basic relationship of GI’s and Germans, 
there is something to be said on both sides 
of the Little America question. It would, 
‘for example, have been impossible to bur- 
den postwar Germany’s shattered economy 
with the housing and other needs of thou- 
sands of Americans. Even with Little 
Americas, the amount of German housing 
requisitioned by the armed forces has 
created friction. The fact that even a few 
hundred German-owned buildings are still 
in American hands a year after the dead- 
line for their return is a major sore point 
today among Germans, whose living space 
continues to be rationed. 

Army officers point out other benefits 
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of the Little Americas. “Every service- 
man in Germany must be at his assigned 
combat station, ready to go, within two 
hours of an alert,” a major told me. “Sup- 
pose the alert comes at night or on a 
weekend. If our men are concentrated in 
a single area, we can move quickly. Just 
imagine the foul-up if they were scattered 
all over town!” 

Even water chlorination enters into 
the picture. Germans do not believe in 
chemically purifying their water. The 
U. S. military insists on it. When Ameri- 
cans live in a Little America, the impasse 
is easily solved; the mains are tapped at 
the point where they feed into the develop- 
ment, and water is chlorinated from that 
point on. 

The exigencies of military life fur- 
ther increase the gulf between the occupa- 
tion forces and their hosts. The visits of 
servicemen to German homes, for instance, 
are plagued by the need for security. “We 
can’t just let any man go to any German 
family that invites him,” a chaplain ex- 
plained. “We might be sending him to 
some psychopath, or some girl looking to 
grab a husband, or to a Red agent.” So 
a German offer to entertain a GI must 
meet stringent standards. The invitation 
must come from a family, not a single per- 
son, at least one member must speak Eng- 
lish and the family must be vouched for, 
usually by a local civic leader or clergy- 
man. The serviceman is similarly cleared. 
Ideally, he will not be too familiar with 
classified material. If he is, he will have 
to prove his maturity, alertness and com- 
mon sense. Men who visit German homes 
are always given a last-minute reminder 
about security. 

An Army replacement technique 
known as “Gyroscoping” also comes in for 
its share of criticism as a breeder of mis- 
understanding. Under the Gyroscope plan, 
entire units up to divisions in strength, 
are moved in and out of Germany at one 
time. Previously, men were replaced in 
smaller groups so that there was some over- 
lap of veterans to guide the newcomers. 

Critics argue that Gyroscope deposits 
thousands of men in German communities 
with few, if any, commanders who have a 
knowledge of the area or the people. 
These critics point to the Air Force prac- 
tice of rotating parts of units at a time, 
always leaving behind a core of experi- 
enced veterans, as a chief reason for the 
Air Force’s clean record. But the Army 
contends that Gyroscope’s effectiveness in 
maintaining unit esprit de corps outweighs 
any liabilities. Incident-analysis charts I 
was shown at military police headquarters 
in Munich seem to bear out the claim that 
crime patterns do not coincide with the 
Gyroscope framework. Incidents were 
spread more or less evenly among men 
attached to veteran units as well as new 
ones. 

Many Germans, of course, are irri- 
tated by the simple fact that American 
troops are still in their country. A recent 
poll showed 83 per cent of the German 
people viewed the presence of U. S. sol- 
diers as either an “unavoidable necessity” 
or an “unwanted burden.” As a promi- 
nent German industrialist said to me, “No 
country enjoys the presence of foreign 
troops, no matter how friendly.” 

But those observers who attribute GI- 
German difficulties to anti-American feel- 
ings are not looking below the surface. 
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Germany today is in the throes of an anti- 
militaristic fervor. A new German Army 
was formed only with the greatest effort. 
Its uniforms were carefully designed to 
look as unmilitary as possible. Whether 
out of fear, guilt, disillusionment or de- 
featism, at this moment in history Ger- 
mans are against armies and all the trap- 
pings of armies. 

Nevertheless, many Germans realize 
that the presence of American troops and 
arms in their land is perhaps the single 
biggest guarantee of their freedom. 

“Do you want to know a sure-fire way 
to increase the popularity of the GI’s in 
Germany?” one business leader asked me. 

I nodded. 

“Then start a whispering campaign 
that they are leaving!” 

This lengthy list of obstacles to good 
GI-German relationships is not meant as 
a roll call of hopelessness. For both sides 
are aware of the barriers, and are trying 
to lower or remove them. 


Dr. Milton J. E. Senn is now writing regularly about children 
for McCALL’s. A leader in both the fields of pediatrics 

and child psychiatry, he is Director of the Yale University 
Child Study Center, Sterling Professor of Pediatrics and 
Psychiatry at Yale University, Pediatrician-in-Chief, 


Grace-New Haven Hospital in Connecticut. Pena the most effective long- 


DR. SENN, in June McCall’s, discusses questions 


that puzzle parents about allergies in babies. Read his answers to 
such questions as... Are they inherited? How does allergic colic 
differ from the ordinary kind? Will an allergy to eggs remain for life? 
...and many others. 


DO INTERFAITH 
MARRIAGES WORK? 


More and more young people, in spite of the advice of church and 
family, are marrying outside their religion. The difficulties created 
are many and can lead to great unhappiness. June McCall’s presents 
an important study by noted sociologists James Bossard and Eleanor 
Boll which gives the facts. It tells the mistakes and pitfalls of such 
marriages — and it also tells how they can be made to work. 


A FATHER’S STORY: 
“I gave my child away” 


“Stevie didn’t want me any more .. . and although I loved him more 
than anything in the world, I let 
another man have him.” In the 
June issue of McCall’s a father 
reveals this touching real-life 
story of an unexpected conse- 
quence of divorce. 


These are just three of the 40 great 
features you will enjoy in June 


McCalls 


at your newsstand now! 


range results will come from the work of a 
top-level committee recently established in 
Bonn. Delegates from the U. S. Embassy 
and armed forces and the German Foreign 
Office and Interior Ministry met with rep- 
resentatives of nine national German or- 
ganizations. Their purpose, to set up a 
program for increased understanding be- 
tween Allied soldiers and the German pop- 
ulation. 

“We think one of the best ways to do 
this is to use people’s mutual interests— 
jobs, hobbies, sports, or whatever,” a For- 
eign Office spokesman told me. Every 
kind of activity and interest in Germany 
is thoroughly organized in local, state and 
federal associations, and an awesome di- 
rectory of groups has been built up rang- 
ing from dog-breeders to wood-carvers, 
from carpenters’ unions to bankers’ socie- 
ties. Using the directory, a GI in even the 
most remote village can usually find some 
nearby club the interests of which coin- 
cide with his own. 

In addition, according to Capt. Henry 
Wiatt, in charge of Community Relations 
for USAREUR, 55 Community Advisory 
Councils are now operating in Germany 
as combination trouble-shooters, guidance 
and planning groups and sounding-boards 
for complaints. On the German side, coun- 
cil members include the mayor, the local 
newspaper editor, leading clergymen, 
teachers and businessmen. tor the United 
States, the local troop commander and his 
top officers attend. 

Council accomplishments range from 
the more-or-less ridiculous to the more-or- 
less sublime. In lower Bavaria, farmers 
complained that the noise of U. S. Army 
helicopters frightened their cows and cur- 
tailed milk production. It was a com- 
paratively simply matter to reschedule the 
maneuvers to an area a few miles away. 

At the other end of the scale is the 
story of Kaiserslautern. Originally it was 
a center of alleged GI orgies. A few 
years ago, when the Army decided sub- 
stantially to increase the number of troops 
and installations there, the local council 
helped settle a multitude of problems, 
prepared the populace psychologically and 
took steps to clean up the bars and night 
clubs. Today, with one of the largest 
American populations of any German city, 


Kaiserslautern is a quiet, almost sluggish 
place. 

The story of what has been happening 
in Bamberg these past months shows the 
results of the renewed emphasis on the 
development of friendly relations between 
GIs and Germans. Last July seven U. S. 
soldiers gang-raped the 15-year-old daugh- 
ter of a prominent local family. Within 
three weeks the men were convicted by an 
Army court-martial board and faced life 
imprisonment. But because the crime was 
so repellent, and because it climaxed a 
month of GI violence, it set off an explo- 
sive reaction. 

The yellow press splashed sensational 
—and often imaginary—stories of GI 
crime. The Bamberg City Council official- 
ly demanded that the 85th Infantry Regi- 
ment be removed from the city. 

Yet two months later—in September, 
1956—posters appeared on Bamberg bill- 
boards announcing that an “Original 
American Football” game would be played 
at the local stadium between an artillery 
division team and one from the same 85th 
Infantry Regiment that the Bambergers 
had so recently castigated. At game time 
the stands were packed with Germans. In 
November a German newspaper carried a 
story from Bamberg reporting how 120 
GI’s and 250 young Germans spent a 
weekend together camping and mountain- 
climbing. It proudly quoted the U. S. unit 
commander: “I couldn’t tell my boys and 
their German friends apart.” 

Bamberg was not singled out for an 
isolated super-dose of “friendship” activi- 
ties. The same broad picture holds true 
wherever American forces are stationed. 
The occurrence of “incidents” has dropped 
sharply, and Germans and Americans 
almost seem to be competing for a “most 
popular” title. Paratroopers plan holiday 
treats for German children and their fami- 
lies. A company of Engineers gives up a 
weekend to help a small town rebuild its 
war-shattered homes; in return, the town 
gives a Saturday night dance for the 
soldiers. German billboards have blos- 
somed with posters designed to spread 
good feelings. 

A tightening of regulations has con- 
tributed to the improved situations. Gen- 
eral Hodes has called for absolute obser- 
vance of the midnight curfew, more vigi- 
lant military policing, stricter off-limits 
rules. German civil authorities have 
cracked down on taverns and night clubs 
that fleeced GI’s and have re-established 
effective controls on prostitutes and B-girls. 

How efa such moves have 
proved was demonstrated recently when a 
major radio and television network spon- 
sored a campaign to have 50 GI’s invited 
for a weekend into German homes. With- 
in three days it received several hundred 
letters. Only a handful were antagonistic. 
So successful were the visits that today 
many hundreds of German families, busi- 
nesses and industrial firms are deluging 
Army authorities with invitations to GI’s 
for home visits, plant tours and special 
dinners. 

A good relationship between the 
American serviceman and the people in 
whose country he is stationed is a precious 
asset to him and to the United States. 
Much more can be done to preserve and 
enrich this asset. Here are some practical 
suggestions: 

1—The individual serviceman should 
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be made aware of the importance of his 
personal relations with foreign civilians 
and should be encouraged to develop them. 
By this I do not mean the “adoption” of 
orphanages by entire regiments, nor invi- 
tations to Germans to hear the Army band 
on Memorial Day. I mean the small, but 
more meaningful, relationships that are 
built up almost unconsciously when a GI 
goes ching or hunting or plays chess with 
a German—when one soldier finds one 
family he likes to drop in on for a chat or 
a cup of coffee. 

2—To accomplish this we need a more 
imaginative program to get the facts of 
overseas life across to the serviceman. 
Technically, the Army’s Troop Education 
and Information Program does an impres- 
sive job. I have on my desk several 
pounds of pamphlets that go out in a steady 
stream to servicemen in Germany. They 
cover everything from the function of 
NATO and the history of Germany to 
trafic rules, food and wine suggestions 
and advice on how to get along with frau- 
leins. Special USAREUR Assignment 
Teams lecture soldiers before they leave 
the United States on what life is like in 
Germany, and what the GI’s privileges and 
obligations will be. Each unit has regu- 
lar briefing sessions on specific problems. 


I in talking with GPs, I seldom 
found any who paid more than cursory 
attention to the pamphlets and lectures. 
One sergeant, a veteran of seven years in 
Germany, put it this way: “How many peo- 
ple do you know back home who really 
read the fancy ads they get in the mail? 
That’s the way most GI’s feel about these 
booklets and orientation sessions—that 


_the Army is trying to sell them some- 


thing.” 

3—We need a more mature approach 
to the public information program that 
tells America’s story to foreign countries. 
We have missed the boat badly many 
times, both on issues of major policy and 
on seemingly minor matters. The Ger- 
man hausfrau, for example, enviously eyes 
the families living “rent-free” in their 
Little Americas. She has never really 
been told that the U. S. Government in 
effect pays rent to the German govern- 
ment for the land they are built on. The 
people of Kaiserslautern, similarly, are 
not really aware that the U. S. forces 
there pour nearly 3,000,000 marks— 
$750,000—into their city’s economy each 
month. 

4—We need a system of instruction 
that will guarantee to every serviceman 
abroad a working vocabulary in the lan- 
guage of the country where he will be sta- 
tioned. 


5—We need more nonmilitary service’ 


clubs overseas. In all of Germany today 
there are only two such places where 
American soldiers can go to relax. Both 
are in Kaiserslautern. 

The Army Special Services clubs on 
bases are well-staffed, well-run and offer 
a wide variety of comforts and activities. 
But they have rules—like wearing ties and 
jackets at certain hours. They have an 
early closing time. And, as we ls seen, 
the GI does not want to stay on the base 
or be under restrictions in his free time. 

I spent a day and an evening at the 
Kaiserslautern servicemen’s club run by 
the Jewish Welfare Board. Housed in a 
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castlelike residence that used to be Gen- 
eral Patton’s headquarters, it offered a 
variety of activities ranging from ping- 
pong tournaments to seminars in atomic 
energy, from Friday night Sabbath dinners 
to lox-and-bagel Sunday breakfasts, from 
concerts to dances with attractive girls. 
A measure of its success was the fact that 
close to 50 per cent of the GI’s who used 
it were not Jewish, that it was always open 
and always crowded. 

According to Jack and Vicky Frankel, 
husband-and-wife social-worker team who 
ran the club, the chief reason for its suc- 
cess was its emphasis on a home-like at- 
mosphere, as far removed from the Army 
as possible. “We try to make a young 
man feel that the armchair he is sitting 


in is, for the time being, his chair,” said 
Vicky Frankel. 

Depressing to report, the club run by 
the Frankels in Kaiserslautern was closed 
in May—for lack of funds. 


Way aren’t there more such clubs in 
Germany? Under current military regula- 
tions, no social agency or religious organi- 
zation can open a servicemen’s club over- 
seas unless it is specifically “invited” to 
do so by the Army. Some social workers 
I spoke with—and admittedly they are 
prejudiced—charged that the Army’s Spe- 
cial Services division views outside clubs 
as “competition.” 

6—The biggest job must be done by 


American parents—to rear their sons and 
daughters to be less dogmatic in their 
thinking about foreigners and less insular. 
Adventure, we must show our children, 
can be mental and spiritual as well as 
physical. To eat a strange food in Ger- 
many is a challenge; to be honestly inter- 
ested in different peoples, to make a sin- 
cere effort to understand their “peculiar” 
ways, is a demanding task. 

The bored, resentful GI, concerned 
only with how many days are left before 
he can go home, must become an alert and 
interested young man, eager for the adven- 
ture of foreign service and aware of the 
rewards it can bring. Only then can he 
successfully carry the spirit of America 
with him overseas. ... THE END 


“Were 
Learning 
To Live 
Together” 


(Continued from page 39) 

white residents foresee the slow develop- 
ment of an all-Negro community. “What 
we would like to see is whites and Negroes 
moving into the neighborhood in approxi- 
mately equal numbers,” says a housewife 
with three young children. “Maybe that’s 
asking too much, but we don’t want to be 
a minority here.” 

Most concerned of all are the execu- 
tive members of the Teaneck Civic Con- 
ference (TCC), the citizens’ group formed 
to assure that neighborhood changes would 
be as painless as possible. In an informal 
survey of departing families, they are 
constantly seeking the reasons for what 
some despairing white residents call the 
“white exodus.” About half of the fami- 
lies who sold out during 1956 seem to 
have had honestly nonracial motives for 
quitting the neighborhood. Husbands who 
had switched jobs wanted to live in an 
area more convenient to their place of 
work. Growing families needed addi- 
tional living space, which was unavailable 
in the immediate neighborhood. 

However, most other families were 
frankly unable to adjust to interracial liv- 
ing for a variety of reasons—bigoted, 
vindictive, irrational and merely human. 
A middle-aged couple, who for years had 
complained of a betlowing Saturday night 
(white) drunk next door, announced they 
were leaving when a Negro social worker 
and his wife moved in on the other side of 
them. A mother of two pretty teen-age 
daughters was worried about the prospect 
of mixed marriages. The people next 
door were plagued by the same fears, even 
though their daughter was not yet three 
years old. The parents of a nine-year-old 
boy who parroted street-corner gossip 
about race riots left out of simple anxiety 
for the lad’s safety. A young factory 
executive was told by his boss that the 
house he lived in reflected badly on his 
company. For others the social pressure 
of friends tipped the balance against 
staying. 

The TCC also discovered that many 
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residents seem to set their own private 
limits to racial tolerance. One young 
couple announced they were “perfectly 
satisfied” with their Negro neighbors. 
“They watered our lawn for us every day 
while we were at the seashore,” they re- 
ported. “And just take a look at their 
back yard—it’s always spick-and-span. 
Why, they even keep us on our toes! We 
don’t let our kids mess up the yard with 
their toys as they used to. Of course, 
we'll have to leave if another Negro fam- 
ily moves in on the other side. We don’t 
want to be hemmed in.” 

Residents with less tolerance have 
moved when a Negro bought a house on 
the same street; some families have arbi- 
trarily set the presence of Negroes five 
houses away as a reason for leaving. 
“Live and let live is what I say,” a 27- 
year-old salesman told the TCC, “but 
when they move into my block, I’m getting 
out fast. Next thing you know, they'll be 
inviting themselves into my living room.” 

Another, rather confused family man 
who had put his home up for sale re- 
ported that he had received an attractive 
offer from a white buyer. “I wouldn’t 
hesitate to sell to a Negro,” he said can- 
didly, “but if a white person wants to 
move into this neighborhood, why do I 
want to move away from it? I’m staying 
put till I’ve figured out what I really do 
think!” 

A diametrically opposed reaction 
came from a white resident who had to 
move to California. When a young col- 
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lege-educated Negro sought to purchase 
his home, the owner explained, “I can sell 
only to a white family. If I sell to you, I 
would betray my white neighbors.” 

The Negro replied, “But you are 
denying me a home I want and can pay 
for. As a good American, aren’t you be- 
traying me, too?” 

he homeowner chose to “keep faith” 
with his white neighbors. 

The majority of families have adopt- 
ed a wait-and-see attitude. They remain, 
not because they prefer interracial living, 
but because in the past two years they 
have discovered no serious objections to 
it. They simply refuse to leave pleasant 
homes in a neighborhood that has served 
them well for years. 

Most of these remaining white fam- 
ilies have long forgotten their worst fears 
—that the neighborhood would deteriorate 
while they watched, become shabby and 
littered before the year was out; that 
Negro owners would subdivide their 
homes, cramming two or three families 
into single-family houses, or even convert- 
ing them into rooming houses for Negro 
bachelors; that they would allow their 
properties to run down, fail to pay their 
taxes promptly and default on mortgage 
payments. 

A tour of the neighborhood—which 
comprises homes, new and old, in the 
$12,000-$30,000 bracket—reveals it to be 
as well-kept, tranquil and pleasant as ever. 
Indeed, many new Negro residents have 
made repairs on properties which the 
former white occupants had neglected, and 
at least a dozen Negro-owned hemes show 
such solid improvements as new garages, 
concrete pathways, retaining walls to pre- 
vent erosion, new landscaping and base- 
ments converted into finished playrooms. 

Public services remain unaffected by 
the interracial character of the neighbor- 
hood; garbage collection, street cleaning 
and repairs and police protection are as 
efficient as in other areas of Teaneck. 
The sharp increase in crime, the rodent in- 
vasions and epidemics which fainthearted 
residents predicted have not materialized. 
Nor have the day-to-day irritations and 
resentments many white residents expected 
would arise from having Negro neighbors. 
On the contrary, the experience has 
changed the racial attitudes of many re- 
maining white families who, as recently 
as a year ago, never bothered to keep their 
prejudices a secret. 

Some residents who want to move are 
balked by high moving costs, or by their 
failure to find homes they can afford in 


another community. Moreover, in recent 
months, everyone has become increasingly 
aware that no suburban area, especially in 
the middle-income bracket, can offer guar- 
antees against ultimate Negro home owner- 
ship. 

“Even if we wanted to, there’s no 
place to go,” says Ann Einhorn, who keeps 
house for her husband and three small 
children. “Interracial life is here to stay. 
Wherever you go, it'll catch up with you.” 
Dramatic evidence of this comes from a 
former Teaneck resident who has moved to 
another New Jersey suburb. “Stay where 
you are,” she advised a friend, “We're 
sorry we moved. Our house cost more 
than we can afford, and it isn’t even as 
nice as the one we left. Schools are 
crowded, bus service is irregular—and 
last week a Negro family moved in down 
the street.” 

A minority of Teaneck homeowners 
constitutes a kind of moral dike which 
keeps the neighborhood from being inun- 
dated by a sudden flood of panic and prej- 
udice.. As Mrs. Harold Eby, a local 
dentist’s wife, puts it, “Even if we had a 
legitimate reason for leaving, it would be 
difficult to go now. It’s like a marriage 
pact—you and your house are joined to- 
gether till death do you part.” 

It is this embattled minority—the 
same tough-minded people who mobilized 
resistance to panic selling back in 1955— 
who today are reduced almost to despair 
every time a white homeowner puts his 
house up for sale. Despondently shoul- 
dering the blame, they ask themselves, 
“Could we have prevented it? Have we 
made mistakes? What have we failed to 
do? Is our cause hopeless?” 


ee an expert opinion, I spoke to 
Nida Thomas, director of nearby Engle- 
wood’s Urban League, a nationwide inter- 
racial group dedicated to community im- 
provements. “Teaneck folks are doing a 
wonderful job,” she told me. “But they 
expect too much. When a white family 
quits the neighborhood, they feel utterly 
betrayed. They seem to forget that five 
times as many whites as Negroes are still 
living there. As other middle-income 
areas are opened up to Negroes, the Tea- 
neck neighborhood will probably settle 
down to a fairly equal balance between 
the races. If this ratio disturbs some Tea- 
neck whites, then they’re simply not as 
reasonable about interracial life as they 
think they are.” 

The success of almost any interracial 
community, says the National Committee 
Against Discrimination in Housing, de- 
pends on a vigorous and understanding 
neighborhood group alert to the changing 
needs of both races. In Teaneck, almost 
from the moment panic selling stopped, 
the Civic Conference was dogged by 
trouble. Some members wanted the Urban 
League and other expert organizations to 
give advice on a follow-up program; they 
pointed out that communities always did 
better when popular determination was 
combined with professional guidance. 

“But we'll be swamped if we bring in 
outside organizations,” other members ob- 
jected. “They want only publicity for 
themselves. Lets keep the TCC a grass- 
roots effort.” 

A worried resident pointed to a head- 
line in The New York Times: “Negroes 
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Greeted in Teaneck Area.” Didn’t this 
encourage Negroes to look for houses in 
the neighborhood? “We should put a lid 
on all publicity,” he urged. A housewife 
quietly suggested that The Times story 
would also attract white buyers who want 
to live in an interracial community. 

By the fall of 1956, after more than 
a year of service, the TCC executive com- 
mittee was suffering from feuds, personal- 
ity clashes, bursts of ill temper and walk- 
outs. One of its weariest members told 
me, “We took a whole year to get to know 
one another, let alone to face all our 
problems squarely.” 

Another put the situation this way. 
“We're really a bunch of amateurs. Half 
the time we guess at solutions to our 
problems. We've got plenty of chronic 
advice-givers and dogmatic idealists—and 
not enough people who are willing to 
work. Some of us want action, and others 
are for a do-nothing policy.” 

This difference of approach within the 
TCC came to the surface last summer 
when an anonymous note was slipped un- 
der the door of a newly-arrived Negro 
family on Howland Avenue. It read: 
“Get out of here, nigger, or we will drive 
you out.” 

Several TCC executives proposed a 
formal apology to the Negro family in be- 
half of the entire neighborhood and a 
request to police that they double patrols 
on Howland Avenue for a few days. 

Other members, however, retorted 
that the episode was being inflated out of 
all proportion, and suggested that the note 
was the work of mischievous youngsters. 
“A few unkind words on a scrap of paper 
won't hurt them,” one man argued. 
“We're pampering these people!” 

After hours of wrangling, the pro- 
posal was finally carried, and the police 
later thanked the committee for bringing 
the note to their attention. Whether it 
had been written by children or adults, 
said the police, it called for prompt action. 

Another unfortunate incident took 
place in a local school yard, when a little 
girl was bitten on the hand by a dog. Its 
Negro owner tried to persuade the young- 
ster to accompany him to a doctor, but 
instead she ran crying into the school 
building. Told of the incident, the school 
principal immediately set out to find the 
dog so that it could be tested for rabies. 
Using the school loud-speaker system, she 
called for all Negro children to assemble 
in the auditorium. There they were asked 
if they knew the dog’s master. A small 
boy spoke up, and the dog and its owner 
were soon traced. 

When news of the principal’s action 
spread through the community, many 
Negro parents were incensed. “What 
right did she have to single out our chil- 
dren?” a Negro mother exclaimed. “She 
should have assembled all the children in 
the auditorium.” 

“Our kids were associated with an 
unpleasant incident,” another parent said 
indignantly. “My child felt as if he were 
being accused of something bad.” 

Again, the TCC was at odds on how 
to handle the situation. The school prin- 
cipal was known to be a wise, unprejudiced 
woman, well aware that her students came 
from a mixed neighborhood. For in- 
stance, she had hired three Negro teachers 
—the first in the school’s history—for the 
1956-57 school year. 
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Nonetheless, two TCC committeemen 
insisted that the group put all its weight 
behind a demand for the principal’s dis- 
missal. A draft of a proposed letter to the 
Teaneck Board of Education was read— 
and rejected as “vicious,” “undignified” 
and “rude.” 

After an acrimonious debate that 
lasted half the night, the majority opinion 
was that the principal’s concern for the 
injured child had obviously prompted her 
to act in haste. In so doing, she had un- 
wittingly offended many Negro families. 
Next day, she received a tactful letter 
from the committee assuring her of the 
neighborhood’s support, but emphasizing 
that Negro residents were understandably 
sensitive to any action on her part which 
hinted at segregation. 

Almost everyone in the neighborhood 
agrees that a more compatible committee 
would have settled such problems much 
faster, probably by unanimous vote. In 
May, 1956, for example, homeowners re- 
ported that real-estate agents were again 
describing the neighborhood as “all- 
Negro” and were refusing to show houses 
to any prospective white buyers. The 
TCC executive committee promised to com- 
plain to the New Jersey State Division 
Against Discrimination. And so they did 
—four months later. The Division agreed 
to send field representatives to warn real- 
estate agents against unethical practices. 

Perhaps the most severe blow to TCC 
morale was the sudden departure from the 
neighborhood .of 33-year-old Fred Link, 
one of the organization’s founders. Link, 
a man with four children, quit the TCC 
during the height of the 1956 membership 
drive. A year earlier he had said, “I am 
not running simply because Americans of 
another race have the opportunity to 
better their living conditions and want to 


be my neighbors. It’ll do my kids good 
to be exposed to a different culture, 
especially one that is just as American 
as mine... .” 

Link now lives in an all-white neigh- 
borhood in North Shrewsbury, New Jersey. 
He told me that his constant disagree- 
ments with fellow committeemen of the 
TCC had soured his whole attitude toward 
the neighborhood. “There was too much 
fanaticism—too much ferment about 
brotherhood and equality of the races,” he 
said. “Everyone was becoming hyper- 
sensitive. No one seemed to be able to 
adopt an easy, relaxed approach—which 
is the proper climate for good race rela- 
tions. Teaneck just wasn’t a desirable 
place to live any more.” 


Rea the TCC committeemen 
met to breathe new life into the organiza- 
tion. Looking back over the past two 
years, they could point to some solid 
achievements. To begin with, since Ne- 
groes moved in, white residents have be- 
come more community-conscious than ever 
before. Together with their Negro neigh- 
bors, they persuaded the Teaneck city gov- 
ernment to build two additional play- 
grounds for their children. One block peti- 
tioned the city to provide better street light- 
ing; another called in a tree surgeon to 
treat ailing elms, and shared the cost of 
new trees. Recently, at the request of 
homeowners, the police put a stop to cars’ 
speeding through neighborhood streets. 
Both Negro and white women attend Mrs. 
Harold Eby’s ceramics classes. An inter- 
racial team shows up Friday evenings at 
a nearby bowling alley, and last summer 
65 neighborhood youngsters of both races 
enjoyed a picnic and sports day organized 
by their parents at a local park. 


Now, after admitting past errors, the 
TCC committee has drawn up a new pro- 
gram which combines grass-roots democra- 
cy with expert counsel for the first time 
since the panic selling of 1955. This pro- 
gram, approved by the TCC membership, 
includes: 

T A visual education program, fea- 
turing films, booklets and posters prepared 
by national organizations in the field of 
human relations. These will be presented 
at neighborhood block meetings and will 
be offered to local women’s clubs, church 
groups, Chambers of Commerce and other 
civic organizations. 

T A continuing war against unscru- 
pulous real-estate agents, with no delays in 
forwarding complaints to the proper state 
agency. i 

T A school program to acquaint chil- 
dren with the customs and cultures of the 
world’s different peoples. The Parent- 
Teachers Association will introduce the 
program to school faculties. 

T A Clean-Up-and-Fix-Up Week twice 
a year to keep homeowners conscious of 
high neighborhood standards. 

T An interracial baby-sitting service, 
as a means of bringing parents of both 
races together. 

T A vow to seek professional advice 
on any issues that provoke sharp disagree- 
ment among TCC members. 

Before I left Teaneck, I discussed this 
program with several Negro residents. 
Most of them belong to the same income 
group as former white homeowners, and 
by and large they are as well-educated. 
Did they think the program would succeed 
—and, if so, would it stop the movement 
of white homeowners from the neighbor- 
hood? Most believed it would and were 
pleased, for they hope their neighborhood 
will remain interracial. ... THE EnD 
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said easily. “That’s the asking price. 
Nobody asks what they'll really take. 
Where is it, Mr. Bates?” 

“Used to be the old Granger farm. 
Maybe thirty acres. Got a pond, too, and 
a brook. Plummer fixed it all up, oil 
burner, insulation, new floors, new roof. 
Must have spent about $15,000 on it. 
Gets me why people can’t stay put these 
days. He’s been here only about ten 
years. No stability, that’s the trouble with 
people.” 

“How do we get there, Mr. Bates?” 

“Oh, yes. Here’s the key. You go 
straight out Main Street, turn off right at 
that new store beside the power plant, go 
about half a mile, cross the concrete 
bridge, take the left fork, that’s Valley 
Road. Follow that for about two 
miles... .” 

Over the irreparable noises of Nellie, 
an eight-year-old car, Mr. and Mrs. Kem: 
neth Dart, thirteen months married, 


twenty-four and twenty-three years old 
respectively, residents of Apartment 2K in 
Block F of the Luther Weller Project for 
low-income families recently erected in 
the city’s former slum area, argued mild- 
ly about the wisdom of looking at coun- 
try houses which were priced far, far 
beyond even the stretched limits of their 
financial resources. The car belonged to 
Mr. and Mrs. Dart, Sr., whom they were 
visiting for the weekend. Ken and Adele 
had come out by train from the city on 
Friday night, which was their monthly 
custom when Ken had his Saturday off; 
had volunteered to do some shopping for 
Ken’s mother on Saturday afternoon; had 
decided also to drive out into the country- 
side just to see something green and now, 
at 3:30, they were twenty or so miles 
from home base. It was not the first 
time they had looked at houses. One day, 
they told themselves, they would have 
enough money to make a down payment 
on a modest place of their own; mean- 
while it was fun just looking, and good 
experience, too. But it was the first time 
they had played their game so far from 


The Magazine Research Bureau reports 
to us that Mr. L. W. Berrum of Reno, 
Nevada, has been selected in its survey of 
men’s reading interests as the typical man 


reader of the January 1957 Repsoox. The 
monthly award has been sent to him. 
—Tue Epitors 


the city, and the first time they had 
fancied anything for which the asking 
price was so ridiculously high as $40,000. 

“You were the one who told him 
twenty-five,” Ken accused. 

“And you didn’t bat an eye when he 
said forty,” Adele countered. 

“T never bat my eyes anyway. Eye- 
batting is for people who can’t take sur- 
prises.” 

“TIl bet you’d bat them if I told you 
I was going to have a baby.” 

“You're not, are you?” 

“No. And don’t look so horrified. 
There, you batted them. I saw it.” 

“I didn’t. Thats merely normal 
blinking. I blink every time you say 
. a ye” 

“You blink every time I mention 
money.” 

“With reason, Mrs. Dart. Being as 
how we ain’t got a dime to spare.” 

“There, Ken, there!” 

The Plummer house stood off to the 
right on sloping land rising from the 
valley. There were no other houses vis- 
ible. They turned off into a lane past 
fields and orchards, then a pond with a 
little waterfall dropping into it. The lane 
took a curve and became a circular drive- 
way in front of the white clapboard 
house with its wide porch and its view 
over the valley. There was a red barn 
up against the trees on the hillside behind 
The lawn was not well tended but there 
were flowering shrubs and vines. 


“Oh, Ken, isn’t it lovely? Wouldn't 
you adore to own it?” 

They sat and regarded it. Never 
could they hope, even in dreams, to have 
a place like it. 

Adele finally pinched Ken, hard. He 
got out and bowed to her. “After you, 
madame. And remember, forty thousand 
is only the asking price. A mere trifle.” 

The front door let them into their 
world of make-believe. Adele poked her 
head into a doorway under the front hall 
stairs and found a neat little lavatory. 

“Look, a powder room no less. The 
Plummers must have put that in.” 

But Ken went straight into the living 
room. The walls were pale yellow. 
There was a fireplace. Sunbeams came 
in through ruffled curtains and lit the 
warm chintz on upholstered chairs, the 
handsome carpet, the tall polished secre- 
taire. Magazines were on a side table. 
Newspapers were on the floor near what 
was obviously Mr. Plummer’s chair. 

The dining room was in similar good 
taste. “Antiques, too,” said Adele, ad- 
miring the table. “But Mrs. Plummer 
was not a perfectionist.” She ran a finger 
across the table surface, leaving a dark 
line on the almost imperceptible dust. 

There was a library with bookshelves 
to the ceiling. On Mr. Plummer’s desk 
were bills strewn about, some letters, an 
ash tray stuffed with cigarette butts. Ken 
got interested in the bills until Adele 
called to him from the kitchen. 


Í was a modern kitchen, with re- 
frigerator, deep freeze, electric dishwash- 
er, all the pallets. but the place was in 
some disorder. Unwashed dishes were on 
the table, opened cartons of breakfast 
food, a bottle half full of milk, a half- 
eaten lamb chop, another ash tray jammed 
with butts. Also an empty whiskey bot- 
tle. And the faucet in the sink was drip- 
ping. 

“Well, Dr. Watson,” said Ken, “what 
do you make of this?” 

Adele put a finger to her cheek. “Mr. 
Holmes, I’d say that Mr. Plummer had 
been drinking.” 

“Maybe he was just going to start 
building a ship in a bottle.” 

They snooped in other doors, then 
went upstairs. Here there was more dis- 
order. A bedroom for Mr. Plummer, bed 
unmade, pajamas on the floor, more cig- 
arette butts on the bedside table. A bed- 
room for Mrs. Plummer with a canopied 
four-poster in disarray, dress bags tossed 
aside, a bepowdered dressing table. ‘Two 
children’s rooms, one for a girl, one for a 
boy, with toys and odd shoes lying about 
and cupboard doors left open. 

“Did you ever hear of the Marie 
Celeste?” said Ken downstairs in the 
kitchen again. “The ship that was found 
floating with everything intact, nothing 
damaged, food still on the table in the 
galley, but nobody aboard?” He opened 
the refrigerator. It was filled with food. 
“See what I mean?” 

Adele wandered back into the living 
room, dreaming that it was hers. “But 
this is obvious. The Plummers had a 
fight. Mrs. Plummer packed up the kids 
and went home to mother. Mr. Plummer 
went off the wagon and proceeded to 
smoke himself silly. And he was so mad 
he ate only half a lamb chop.” 
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They sat in the living room, Ken in 
Mr. Plummer’s chair. 

“Feels good. Feels natural. I could 
live in this house.” They stared at one 
another, their thoughts the same. Ken’s 
salary, selling furniture on the floor at 
Freeman and Tope’s department store, just 
paid their rent, their food, the install- 
ments on the TV and their furniture, their 
clothes and modest entertainments. He 
had just taken out an insurance policy, 
and unless he got an increase soon, 
they’d be in the red. Adele could get a 
job again, but they were counting on a 
baby, so that was out. They could ask 
for no financial help from either of their 
families. 

It struck them both emphatically, for 
the first time since their marriage, that 
youth and love were simply not enough. 
They’d married on a shoestring and were 
living in a shoebox—and on dreams. 
Tears came to Adele’s eyes as she looked 
at Ken in Mr. Plummer’s chair. She loved 
him so, his quiet sense of humor, his cau- 
tion, his thoughtfulness, his sturdy health 
which suffered not at all from selling fur- 
niture indoors all day. He was a good 
salesman, but he hated the city and their 
apartment, and he complained bitterly 
every day about the stupidity of his de- 
partment manager at the store. What 
was the future for them; what was the 


sense in even imagining they could one | 


day buy a house? 


Ken went down on his knees in front | 


of her. “I know what you're thinking, 
darling. Let’s get out of here. Let’s stop 
this crazy business of house-hunting.” He 
kissed her tears and stood up, raising his 
fists to the ceiling. “I swear a solemn 
oath. One day I’m going to have a house 
like this. I’m going to ‘bust out of Free- 


man and Tope’s and make something of | 


life.” 

Adele gazed up at him. “Oh, Ken, I 
know you are.” 

“The thing that gets me,” Ken went 
on, “is how a man like Plummer, with all 
the money in the world, and a nice wife, 
and kids, can walk out of a place like 
this and let it go to pot. If I had a 
house 4 

He stopped. A car was driving up 
outside. Ken went to the window, Adele 
behind him. It was a big car and it came 
to a quick halt at Nellie’s rear bumper. A 
man got out and headed for the porch. 

“PIL bet it’s Plummer,” Adele ex- 
claimed. “What’ll we do?” Ken started 
for the kitchen, then changed his mind. 
“We don’t do anything. Just stay here. 
Don’t look so guilty. We're looking at 
the house, remember? Bates said we 
could.” 

The front door opened; the man was 
in the hallway, then confronting them in 
the living room. He was about fifty, 
dressed in a business suit, with a vest— 
a stocky, balding man, not tall, about 
Ken’s height, who looked at them without 
surprise and yet did not look at them. His 
eyes were dark and tired, making a hur- 
ried survey of the room, as he said, “I’m 
Frank Plummer. I stopped to see Bates 
and he said you were looking at the 
house.” 

Adele noticed, without thinking about 
it, that he fingered things in the side 
pockets of his jacket—a habit Ken had, 
too, whenever he was self-conscious. In 
fact, as Ken introduced himself and Adele, 
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she saw that Mr. Plummer and her hus- 
band were somewhat alike, except in age. 
And while Ken’s expression was one of 
polite embarrassment, Mr. Plummer’s was 
simply nervous; his face was flushed and 
his eyes a little wild. He'd apparently 
been drinking. 

“Have you been around?” Plummer 
asked. When Ken nodded and was 
about to explain, Plummer said, “Are you 
interested? I mean, did Bates tell you 
what the price was, and the circum- 
stances?” 

Adele felt suddenly sorry for Mr. 
Plummer. “He didn’t say anything about 
circumstances, but we said we wanted to 
pay about twenty-five thousand and he 
suggested this.” 

Plummer stared through her for a 
moment, as though he hadn’t exactly 
heard, or wasn’t listening, “Sit down, 
please, won’t you? We can talk about it.” 
He bustled them about, pulling up chairs, 
got around behind Adele to help her sit. 
He said, “Excuse me for a minute,” and 
went out through the dining room to the 
kitchen. Looking for a drink, no doubt. 

Ken leaned forward on his chair and 
whispered angrily to her, “What did you 
say that for? Now he thinks we’re in- 
terested. My God, Adele, are you crazy? 
We ought to be getting out of here. 
We've got no right to—” 

“Sp sh. Here he comes. 
hear what he says.” 

Plummer came back, still hunting 
for things in his pockets. He sat down 
and then got up immediately to pull down 
a window hate which took the sun from 
Adele’s face. Ken would have done the 
same, she realized. 

“Now then,” Plummer said. “Yes, 
the place is for sale. There’s no use stay- 
ing here any more. My wife has taken 
the children and gone. Two days ago. 
You see, we’ve not been getting along too 
well and—” Adele glanced sharply at 
Ken as though to say, “I told you so,” but 
Mr. Plummer went on talking. “—this 
has really been only a weekend place for 
me anyway as I find I can’t get out from 
the city very often. That’s been half the 
trouble. And there are other reasons 
which I’ll not bother you with. But if 
you talk to Bates, I think he'll tell you 
that Mr. Mallet at the bank in the village 
would probably be very liberal with a 
mortgage—that is, unless of course you're 
prepared to pay cash, which not very many 
people can do these days. At least, my ex- 
perience has been that most people—” 

Ken started to say, “I’m sorry, Mr. 
Plummer, but I don’t think we—” Adele 
interrupted him. “How much cash would 
you want for a down payment, Mr. Plum- 
mer?” She didn’t look at Ken. 

“Well, that’s not exactly the point, 
is it, Mrs. Dart? As I said, Mr. Mallet at 
the bank should be consulted—” 

Adele was thinking fast. “How much 
do you suppose Mr. Mallet would lend on 
a mortgage?” 

“Oh, I should think he’d go to 
twenty thousand. He knows the value of 
this—” 

“Tf we could raise another fifteen, 
would you take thirty-five to sell it?” 

“Now, now, Mrs. Dart, you’re asking 
me—” 

She gave the man no time to argue, 
nor Ken a chance to stop her. “You 
know this place is too far out for com- 


I want to 


muters to the city. You’d have to find a 
local buyer. And I don’t think you could 
get forty for it locally. Unless you sell 
it now, it’s going to go to pot and you’d 
have to pay a caretaker to keep it up. We 
haven’t much money, Mr. Plummer, but 


we could raise fifteen thousand dollars in. 


a short time. We could even move in 
right away and take care of it for you 
until you decide what you want to do 
about your belongings. We live in the 
city now, but we’re not tied down and we 
could move on Monday if you like. Does 
that sound sensible, Mr. Plummer? If 
you have any doubt about us, we can give 
you good references. And by next week, 
or at the most two weeks, we should be 
able to raise the down payment.” 
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She stopped and glanced at Ken, 
almost defiantly. He was flabbergasted, 
too astonished to say anything, making 
faces and signs at her. Mr. Plummer 
was staring through her again, seeing all 
his troubles. 

“I can’t decide details right now. 
Things are in such a mess. But I want 
to sell. Perhaps you could talk to Bates. 
I have to drive back to town tonight. If 
you and Bates can agree, you could come 
to see me Monday in the city, at my office. 
You can leave the key with him.” 

She could almost hear Ken’s exhala- 
tion of relief. “Yes, we'll do that, Mr. 
Plummer. We’ll talk it over with Bates, 
and see you Monday.” 

Plummer produced a card. FRANK 
PLUMMER, it read, PRESIDENT, ARICO 
Propucrs Company, and the address. 


Somehow they managed to shake 
hands and get away, leaving Plummer 
standing in the living room, still fiddling 
with his pockets and gazing about inde- 
cisively. 

Ken couldn’t get Nellie out around 
the driveway fast enough. Then he ex- 
ploded. But he’d hardly burst out at her 
before Adele reached over, looked at his 
wrist watch, and said, “Hurry, Ken, we’ve 
just time to get to that furniture store 
down the road before they close. Re- 
member? We passed it near the power 
plant. That new place with all the awn- 
ings and the big windows.” 

Ken turned from the Plummer lane 
into Valley Road. “For the love of Pete, 
why should we go there? Adele, for the 
last time, will you tell me what’s come 
over—” . 

“That’s where you’re going to work. 
Yov’re going in there and get a job. With 
your experience, you can do it. You can 
sell furniture better than your own boss 
can, and you shouldn’t have any difficulty. 
You’ve got to do it now before we see 
Bates. And then if we can find out where 
Mr. Mallet lives, we'll see him, too.” 

She wouldn’t let him stop the car to 
talk. She gave it to him in a rush of 
words. If he could get a local job right 
away, they would talk to Bates and then 
to Mallet. If they could get a twenty- 
thousand-dollar mortgage, they’d persuade 
Ken’s parents to sell their modest house 
in town and move out to the Plummer 
p ace. Mr. Dart, senior, was retired and 
iving on a pension and social security. 
But he owned his house outright and it 
should sell for at least twelve thousand 
dollars, possibly fifteen. If necessary, 
they could get a personal loan to provide 
the additional cash to close the Plummer 
deal. And then, once they had it and 
were in, they would use their wits to 
augment Ken’s salary somehow to pay the 
interest on the debts and provide for the 
future. If they didn’t do something like 
this now, they'd never have the chance 
again. And as for Mr. Plummer—well, 
maybe they were taking advantage of him 
at a time of crisis in his life, but if he 
was smart enough to be president of Arico 
Products Company, then they needn’t feel 
so guilty about his situation. 

Ken had Nellie by the wheel as 
though she were a bucking bronco. “A 
dynamo,” he said, glaring at the road 
ahead. “I married a human dynamo.” 

“Well, I’m just so sick of the Luther 
Weller Project and hearing you complain 
And then when I saw you sitting in 
Plummer’s house—” 

“T’ve heard about men,” Ken con- 
tinued, “who were driven by their wives, 
but I didn’t know I was one of them.” 

“You weren't,” she said, “until I saw 
Plummer, and he looks like you, darling. 
Only he’s made a mess of his life, and 
you're not going to.” 

“Apparently not,” said Ken grimly, 
but smiling at her ruefully, “if you can 
help it.” 

Some of his caution returned to him 
when Adele made him pull up in front of 
the furniture factory. The Home Colonial 
Furniture Company, it was called, and it 
was still open for Saturday country drivers. 
There were shoppers to be seen through 
the large plate glass windows. It was a 
brand new place and very snazzy. 

(Continued on page 114) 
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ENGLAND SCHOOLS 


Boys 


. . x 
Nichols Junior College 5% 7", © 
Business Administration, leading to degree. Consel 
& Forestry Courses. 1500-acre forest. An investment in Ed- 
ucation. Unexcelled location. 200-acre country campus. Small 
classes, Restricted enrollment. Modern dormitories. All sports, 
James L. Conrad, Pres., Nichols Junior College, Dudley I, Mass. 


Milford Summer School 


College prep summer session for acceleration, make-up or 
strengthening starts Juty 8, Boys, grades 8-12, Enroll 
for one or more subjects. Very small classes. Outstanding 


faculty. All sports. Sailing. 41st yr, Also winter school. 
William D. Pearson, Headmaster, Milford 3, Connecticut 


Cheshire Academy 


A pioneer in personal attention to the individual boy. Small 

classes, flexible programs, thorough progress. College 

preparation. Experienced faculty, Graduation Jan., June, 

Sept. Summer Session, Junior School. Athletics for all. 
A. R. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn. 


Junior School for Boys. 
Rumsey Hall 80 miles from N.Y.C. 
Grades 1 thru 8. Small classes. Boys learn to study. Country 
environment. Well coached team sports, Fishing, Skiing, 
Skating. Riflery. Mention age & grade. For booklet address: 
Mr. David R. Barr, Headmaster, Washington 4, Conn. 


‘SPECIAL SCHOOL 


Perkins School 


i year round special school for the Scientific Study and 
Education of children of retarded development, Constant 
supervision. Individual training. Five attractive buildings. 
130 acres of campus and gardens. Summer session in Maine. 
Franklin H. Perkins, M.D., Dir., Box 14, Lancaster, Mass. 


ORCESTER 


ACAD EMY Est. 1834 


Boys prepared to meet increasingly difficult col- 

lege entrance requirements. Many graduates 
enter engineering and scientific schools. Grades 8-12. Pref- 
erence given to younger students as college pressure re- 
quires thorough preparation. Only a few well-qualified 
one-yr. boys accepted. National enrollment. Teams in all 
sports. Gym. swimming pool, track, Activities. 

William S. Piper, Jr., Headmaster 

81 Providence Street Worcester, Mass. 


A New Hampshire School 
New Hampton for Boys. Small classes. Ex- 
perienced masters. Excellent college preparatory record. 
Modern buildings, Well-regulated boarding school life, 
Sports for every boy. 8-week summer school begins July 2. 
Frederick R. Smith, A.M., Box 50, New Hampton, N. H. 


Hatch Preparatory School 


Timesaving program since 1926. Classes of 1 to 4 boys 
enable the individual to overcome the inertia of mass edu- 
cation. Progress geared to individual abilities and ambi- 
tion. College candidates save a year. 

Lloyd Harvey Hatch, Headmaster, Newport, R. I. 


Coeducational 


Stockbridge School 


Education for world understanding in modern, coeducational, 
college preparatory school. Excellent instruction for grades 
9-12. The Berkshires offer unequalled opportunities for 
winter sports and outdoor activities, Write: 

Hans R. Maeder, Director, Interlaken, Mass. 


SUMMER CAMPS 


Valley Forge Summer Camps 


An unforgettable summer vacation for boys at America’s 
National Shrine. CAVALRY Camp (14-18); expert riding 
IN A 


instruction; mounted hiki R Camp (7-13): 
woodcraft; trips. BAND expert musical 
training. Swimming. Catalog. Box J, yne, Pa. 


Castle Heights Summer Camp 


For boys 7-14. Offering all facilities of Castle Heights 
Military Acaden 250 acre campus. All athletics includ- 
ing boating, fish swimming in filtered water in modern 

ool. ysician, well-equipped hospital. For booklet 
address: Col. H. F. Armstrong, Pres., Lebanon, Tenn. 


Summer of aquatic 

Camp Northwestern fun for boys 8-14 at 
va, ‘Switzerland of America.’’ 75 miles Chicago. 

sailboats, cutters, etc. Swimming, A.R.C. 
g, water skiing. Golf, tennis, riding, riflery, 
fly , crafts, Seamanship, wrestling. Fireproof hous- 
ing. Catalog. 36 S. Shore Drive, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 


FOREIGN SCHOOL 


Girts 


ini St. Blaise, Neuchatel 
La Chatelainie ‘reich Switzeriana 
Preparatory & Finishing school for girls 13-21. College 
Board preparation in English. Languages, home economics, 
secretarial courses. Optional winter & summer at Gstaad. 
Tours to Italy, France. patab lished 1880. Summer Session 
June—September. A. R. Jobin, Principal 


MIDDLE 


ATLANTIC 


SCHOOLS 


Boys 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


© THE SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION © 


Develops today’s Youth for tomorrow’s world by building 


mind, body, character, leadership. Accredited. Member 
Military Schools Div. R.O.T.C., Dept. of Army, Gradu- 
ates in all colleges. All sports. Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery. 
Band scholarships. Grades 1-12. Catalog. 


16 Academy Ave., Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Searing Tutoring Schools 


Somers, New York Boys, boarding, Coed, day. Country 
estate near NYC. College prep. Indiv. classes. Sports. 
22 E. 60th St., NYC Coed, day & eve. Elementary, high 
school, college, business. Remedial reading. All ages. 
In NYC phone PL 5-5088. In Somers: Croton Falls 7-3711 


H Founded 1869. For boys. Accredited. 
Manlius Grades 7-12. Complete college prepara- 
tion. ROTC, Highest U.S. Army rating for over 50 years. 
126-acre campus. Remedial reading, Sports. New gymna- 
sium, Band. Summer Session, Tutorial assistance. Catalog. 
Robert R. Weekes, The Manlius School, Manlius, N. Y. 


Girls 


. 

Junior College and School for Girls. 
Linden Hal Cultural and Vocational. Music, 
Home Economics, Secretarial Studies. Fine and Commercial 
Art. Interesting Activities. Preparatory and General 
Courses. Beautiful Campus, All Sports. Swimming Pool. 
Riding. Moderate Tuition. Separate school and Jr. Col. 
Catalogues. Byron K. Horne, D.D., Box 36, Lititz, Pa. 


Coeducational 
An accredited coeduca- 


Oakwood Schoo tional Friends Boarding 


School. Grades 9-12. Strong college preparation. Religion, 
art, music; shop, typing. Small classes, Guidance. Work 
program. Sports. Social activities. Country campus 75 miles 
from New York City. Founded 1796. Write for Catalog. 
C. R. Hutton, Principal, Poughkee N. Y. GLobe 4-9400 


ALLEY FORGE muivary acapemy 


**4t the Nation’s Shrine 


be trained for a commission in the Armed Services. Small classes, highest academic 
standards. Preparatory School and Junior College, fully accredited; ages 12-20. Person- 
alized guidance and instruction in Reading and Speech Clinics. All varsity sports. 32 mod- 
ern fireproof buildings, including two gymnasiums and hospital. 
Cavalry, Infantry, Band, Senior Division ROTC. Send For Catalogue. Box R, Wayne, Pa. 


2? Prepare your boy to enter America’s leading 


colleges and universities and at the same time 


Motorized Artillery, 


H Boys Taught 
Perkiomen How To Study 
Graduates attend leading colleges, universities. Homelike 
atmosphere, Grades 7-12. Sports, activities for all, Mod- 
ern dorms. Near New York City, Philadelphia, 83rd year. 
Summer School. Write for catalog. 

Stephen R. Roberts, Headmaster, *Pennsburg, Pennsylvania 


Carson Long 
Boys’ Military School, Educates the whole boy—physically, 
mentally, morally. How to learn, how to labor, how to live. 
Prepares for college, life or busine: 121st year of Char- 
acter Building. Overall charges $1225.00. 

Box 18, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


. 
Admiral Farragut Academy 

Fully accredited. Prepares for all colleges and gov- 
ernment academies. Separate Junior School. Testing and 
guidance for college and career, Naval training. Sports, 
boats, band. Approved summer school and camp. Catalog. 
Admiral Farragut Academy, Box K, Toms River, N. J. 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Fully accredited. College preparatory. Business, general 
courses, Aviation. Outstanding record of college entrance, 
ROTC, Boys taught how to study; small classes; individua] 
attention. All sports. Junior School. 76th yr. Summer session. 
Write for catalog. Registrar, Box 286, Bordentown, N. J. 


me BULLIS ; 


6 miles from the At Silver Spring, 


White House Md. Box B. 

Wm. F. Bullis, Address: 
U.S.N.A. ‘24, Pres. Registrar 

ANNAPOLIS WEST POINT 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Accredited. Outstanding success. Modern fireproof buildin 
Rates moderate. Summer term—June 17. Write for catal: 


Superior College prep. 
Carteret School First Grade to College. 
Accredited. Smal] classes. Proper study habits, Reading 
Techniques. Shops. Homelike dormitory, Large gym. 40 
acres atop Orange Mt. Moderate rate, New York trips 20 
miles, Graduates enter leading colleges, Request booklet 
V-11. Carteret School, West Orange, N.J. 


i A college preparatory school with a tradi- 
Peddie tion of outstanding success preparing boys 
for college and for life. Grades 6- Endow fully ac- 
credited. Guidance; remedial reading: public speaking re- 
quired. Separate Jr. School. All sports, golf, swimming. 
280 acres off N.J. Turnpike. Summer session, 92nd year. 
Catalog. Dr. C. 0. Morong, Hdm., Box 6-F, Hightstown, N.J. 


These schools and camps invite requests for catalogues and information. In writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK. 
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SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 


REDBOOK’S SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


FORK UNION Kaa 


Our ONE SUBJECT PLAN of Study in Upper School has increased number of Honor Roll 
students by 50%. Develops capacity to concentrate. Strengthens foundation for college. Fully 
accredited. ROTC Highest Rating. 560 Acres. 16 modern buildings, 2 beautiful, spacious 
yms, pool, splendid environment, excellent health record. Separate buildings for In- 
ary, Library, Chapel, Science Hall and Recitation Rooms. Effective personal Guid- 
ance. Upper School Grades 9-12. Junior School 4-8, separate bldgs. and housemothers. All 
athletics, bands, Glee Club. 60th Year. For One Subject Plan Booklet and Catalog, write 


Dr. J. C. WICKER, Box 406, Fork Union, Virginia 


Augusta Military Academy 


“The Friendly School.” Distinguished ROTC school in 
Shenandoah Valley. Jr. & Sr. Divisions, Boys 8-20, Ac- 
credited; graduates in leading colleges. All sports—pool, 
1400 acres, Family owned since 1742. Rate $1250. 


gym. 
Catalog. Col. C. S. Roller, Box R, Ft. Defiance, Va. 
Fishburne Military School = 733° 


Distinguished College Preparatory School. Fully accredited 
since 1897. Small classes. Friendly, homelike atmosphere. 
ROTC Highest Rating. Sports; gym, pool. Constructive 
recreational, social programs. Summer School. Catalog. 

Col. E. P. Childs, Jr., Box R, Waynesboro, Virginia 
MILITARY 


GREENBRIER 'Stuoo 
* The School of Achievement. 145th year. 
Tth & 8th grades and High School and P. G. 
* Dept.; Teaches ‘‘How to Study.” Develops leader- 
* Modern Gym. & new Rifle range. White Sulphur 
Springs’ golf & swim pool. Athletics for all. 
Accredited—all colleges. Summer Camp. Catalog. 


ship. Remarkable success records in college and 
Col. D. T. Moore, Box R-506, Lewisburg 5, W. Va. 


life. ROTC. Healthful location, 2300 ft. Elev. 


SSANUTTE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 3 
58th Yr. 


Accredited, New dormitory & classrooms, 
Small classes, college prep., supervised study. 
ROTC. In healthful Shenandoah Valley opp. 
Skyline Drive. Athletic teams for all: Foot- 
bail, Basketball, Baseball, Tennis, Riding. 
Large Gym & indoor tiled pool. Band, Glee f 
club, Rifle team, Grades 6-12, Housemother. 
Catalog. 

Col. R. J. Benchoff, Hdm., Woodstock 3, Va. 


Kentucky MILITARY 
INSTITUTE “i 


winter home 
in Florida 
Preparation for college under ideal climatic 
conditions all year. Winter months at 
Venice, Florida, Oldest private Military 
School in America. ROTC. For illustrated 
catalog and ‘‘Why Florida” folder, address: 
Col. C. B. Richmond, Pres. 
Box R Lyndon, Ky. 


ROT. C 


! TMI TE NN ESSEE 


Boys planning to attend engineering schools and 
leading colleges need thorough preparation. 
T.M.I. provides that foundation. Over 90% 
of graduates enter recognized colleges. 


Grades 8 through 12. Small classes, experienced teachers. 
Ample facilities; beautiful 144-acre campus. Two gym- 
nasiums. Athletics for all; swimming, wrestling. 84th 
year. For catalog, address: Colonel C. R. Endsley, Jr., 
President, Box 182, Sweetwater, Tennessee. 


EORGI 


8 miles from Atlanta—Winter and summer 
school. R.O.T.C.—Highest government rating 
—Accredited. Prepares for all colleges and the national 
academies. Separate Junior School, first thru seventh 
grades, limited to 100 boarding cadets. Post-graduate 
course. Reading Clinic, completely equipped with elec- 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


tronic apparatus, under supervision of a reading expert. 
All major sports. Required attendance at gym. classes. In- 
door pool. Cadets live in small groups with teachers. Mod- 
erate rates, Write Col. W. 


B. Brewster. College Park, Ga. 


RIVERSIDE 


ASTLE HEIGHTS" 


Military fui Academy 


Accredited. Preparation for College and Gov't Academies. Junior School in separate 
plant. Boys taught to study and inspired to excel. Highest standards. Guidance program. 
17 modetn buildings. Every boy in athletics. Outdoor sports year round. 
Non-profit. Swimming pool, golf, aviation. Summer school and camp. Apply early for 
1957-58. For ‘‘22 Points'‘ and catalog, address: 

Col. H. R. Armstrong, President, Lebanon, Tenn. (Near Nashville) 


(GLuMB1 Ay 


Fully accredited. Prepares for Colleges and 
Gov't. Academies. 14 buildings, 9 built by 
U. S. Gov't. 2 gyms, pool, ROTC. Super- 
vised study. Weekly reports. Junior School. 
All Sports. Band, Orchestra. Glee Club. 
Summer School. Write for Catalog and ‘47 
Features,” Dept. R, Columbia, Tenn. 


. one 
Junior Military Academy ®2:,4-4 
military, Kindergarten—8th grade. Family life and affec- 
tionate care. Food from our own farm. 12 months’ enroll- 
ment includes 8 weeks at Camp Whooppee. Enter any time. 
Moderate rate. 38th year. Catalog. " 

Maj. Roy DeBerry, Box R, Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 


Gordon Military College 


Accredited. Grades 8-12. Also two years college. ROTC 
trains for military or civilian leadership. Supervised study. 
Stimulating activities program. 350 acres. Golf, all sports, 
pool. $895 inclusive rate. Founded 1852. Write for catalog. 
Col. C. R. Harris, President, Barnesville, Georgia 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Health and interest assured by Spring and Fall in Georgia 


mountains 
school pi , eac 
u 


Winter at Hollywood-by-the-Sea. Florida—two complete 


h with all facilities. Outdoor sports year round. 


accredited preparation for all colleges. Also Post Grad- 


uate Dept. ¢ 


‘onstant association with selected teachers who live and 


eat with cadets. Weekly reports. ROTC program, Progress GUARAN- 


TEED. Reasonable all-inclusive fee. Outstanding record. 


thletics for 


all. Separate Junior High, grades 7-8. For illustrated catalog address: 
GENERAL SANDY BEAVER, Pres., Box 406-R, Gainesville 4, Ga. 


6 MONTHS IN BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAINS e 


3 WINTER MONTHS NEAR MIAMI 


Florida Military School 
Emphasizing the 3R’s, military bearing and social 
customs, College Preparatory, training for business 
and professional life. State certified. Buildings 
erected by U.S. Govt. as naval air training base. 
All sports. Flying instruction available, also cavalry 
units and riding. Social activities, band, exhibition 
drill parades. Rate $975 including uniform (month- 
ly payments). 
Write for brochures to Col. Carl R. Ward 


Headmaster, Sky Harbor Station, Deland, 
(19 miles from Daytona Beach). 


A.B., M.A, 
Florida. 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


32nd year. College Prepara- 
tory. Separate buildings for 
grades 1-8. Avoid winter ill- 
nesses and loss of school 
time in Florida’s healthful 


F.R. Williams, Box 36, 
10601 Biscayne Blvd., Mi- 


ami 38-A, Florida. 


a 


STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college __ preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 
ance. Band. All sports. 2 gyms. 
Pool. Fine health record, Fire- 
proof buildings. Separate Junior 
School. Illus. Catalog write Supt. 
S.M.A., Box R-6, Staunton, Va. 


BASIC COURSE R.0.1.C. BY 
U.S. ARMY INSTRUCTORS. 


KKK KX 


Founded 1860 


Randolph-Macon Academy 


Military. Accredited. 66th year. Near Skyline Drive. Pre- 
pares for college by intensive study methods. Fireproof 
dormitory includes class rooms and pool. Superior equipment. 
70 miles from Washington, D.C. Write for catalog and ‘‘ Your 
Boy.” Col. John C. Boggs, Pres., Box R, Front Royal, Va. 


The Miller School of Albemarle 


Military. Grades 5-12. College preparatory plus industrial 
arts, iron and woodworking, auto mechanics, machine shop 
and electricity. Endowed. Inclusive rate $1000. Sports. New 
gym. 1500 acres. Near Charlottesville, 79th year. Catalog. 
Col. W. Hugh Flannagan, Dept. R, Miller School P.O., Va. 


Hargrave Military Academy 


Fully accredited. College preparatory, general courses, 
Grades 5-12. How-to-study training; remedial reading; in- 
dividual guidance. Wholesome Christian influences. Sepa- 
rate Junior School. All sports. Summer School. Founded 1909. 
Catalog: Col. Joseph H. Cosby, Pres., Box R, Chatham, Va. 


. ope a 5 
Millersburg Military Institute 64 
In the heart of the Bluegrass. Junior Division (Separate 
Campus)—grades 2-7, Senior Division—grades 8-12. Col- 
lege preparatory. All athletics, Highest Government rating. 
Summer school, For catalog and pictorial activities record 
write Col. Leslie C. Blankinship, Box 347, Millersburg, Ky. 


The Baylor School for Boys 


64th year. College prep. Accredited scholarship. Boys 
12-18, Semi-military, Endowed awards. Ideal location. 
Modern facilities. New Gym. Championship athletics. 
Non-sectarian religious guidance. Summer camp, boys 
8-15, Catalog. 126 Cherokee, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The Sewanee Military Academy 


Division Univ, of the South. Fully accredited. Grades 8-12. 
Small classes. Individual attention. Boys Taught to Study. 
ROTC Highest Rating. All sports; gym, indoor pool. 
10,000-acre mountain domain. Episcopal. 90th year. Catalog. 
Col. Craig Alderman, Supt., Box R, Sewanee, Tennessee. 


Patterson School for Boys 


Accredited college preparation. Grades 7-12, Small classes, 
guidance, remedial reading. Emphasis on Christian char- 
acter, On 1300-acre estate. Gymnasium, sports, swimming 
pool. For Happy Valley folder and catalog, write Geo. F. 
Wiese, Box R, Ledgerwood Sta., Lenoir, N. C. 


Oak Ridge Military Institute 


Established 1852. Non-denominational. 4 yrs. high school, 
2 yrs, Jr. College (liberal arts and business currieula). 
ROTC, Enrollment limited to 200. Near Greensboro, High 
Point, and Winston-Salem. For catalog address: Col. 
T. O. Wright, Superintendent, Box R, Oak Ridge, N. C. 


Carlisle Military School 


“Develops Manly Men’’—cultivates physical, mental, spir- 
itual qualities. 7th-12th grades, Pre-aviation. Band. Mild 
climate. Rate $890 (including uniform). School dairy and 
truck farm, For catalog and view book, address: 

Col. Jas. F. Risher, Headmaster, Box R, Bamberg, S. C. 


GEORGIA 


MILITARY COLLEGE 


Accredited Junior College; High School, grades 8-12. 
78th year. Modern equipment. Close attention to eac 
cadet; personal guidance, Designated Senior R.O.T.C. 
Honor School, Quarterly registration. Varied activities. 
Varsity and intramural sports. Moderate cost. Write for 
catalog. 

Col. R. A. Thorne, Box R, Milledgeville, Georgia 


Farragut Study and play in Florida sun! 


Fully accredited. Prepares for all colleges and government 
academies, Separate Junior Dept. Naval-military training. 
Testing, guidance for college and career. Near Gulf 
beaches. All sports. Band, Catalog. Admiral Farragut 
Academy, 501 Park St., N., St. Petersburg, Florida. 


Coeducational 


Baxter Seminary 


Co-educational. Trains for useful trades with college pre- 
paratory or terminal courses. A-1 scholastic rating. Accred. 
by So. Assoc. Athletic, cultural, social activities. Farm. 
Moderate cost. Write for ‘‘Courses’’ and Bulletin. 

Dr. H. L. Upperman, President, Box R, Baxter, Tenn. 


These schools invite requests for catalogues and information. In writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK. 


REDBOOK‘S SCHOOL DIRECTORY 
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w 


SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 
Girls 


Averett College Girls. Fully accredited Jr. 


College. Transfer, terminal 
courses. Liberal Arts. Pre-professional. Merchandising, 
home ec. ; secretarial, 


med, sec’l. Piano, organ, voice, A: 
drama, speech. Individual attention, small classes, 
pool, gym. Social program. Endowed. 98th yr. 
Curtis Bishop, Pres., 


406 W. Main St., Danville, 

An old Virginia school for girls 
Fairfax Hall in the famous Shenandoah Valley. 
Accredited 4 years high school. College prep., gen’] courses. 
Secretarial, music, art, dramatics, home ec., int. dec. 
Spacious grounds. Sports, gym, indoor pool. Private stable. 
Catalog—State age and school grade. Wm. B. Gates, 
Pres., Box R-576, Park Station, Waynesboro, Virginia 


Stratford College 


Develops aptitudes and abilities, Liberal Arts, Fine Arts, 
Vocational Courses, Healthful location in foothills Blue 
Ridge Mts. Campus of 15 acres—all sports. Social program. 
Write for “Intimate Glimpses’ and catalog. John C. 
Simpson, LL.D., Pres., Box R-6, Danville, Va. 


iraini Fully accredited Junior 
Virginia Intermont College for Women. Lib- 
eral Arts and Career Courses. Music, Art, Drama, Radio, 
Journalism, 2-year Nursing, Home Economics, Physical 
Education, Retailing, Secretarial. Elevation 2000 feet. 
Sports, riding, gym, pool, Est. 1884, Inclusive rate $1250. 
Catalog. Dir. Adm., Intermont, Box 145, Bristol, Virginia. 

For young women, 


Sullins College Accredited Jr. Coli. 


Liberal Arts & Career Courses, Music, Speech, Art, Sec’l., 
Med. See’l., Mds’g., Home Ec., Phys. Ed., Ballet, Equi- 
tation (own stable). Outstanding social program. All 
sports. Lake. Pool. Golf. Sailing. Riding. Est. 1870. Cata- 
log. William T. Martin, Pres., Box R-6, Bristol, Virginia 


All Saints’ Epi l 

aints Piscopa 
For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high school. High 
academic standards, Situated in historic Vicksburg National 
Park. Near Natchez. Separate music and art departments. 


All sports, riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 
The Rev. W. 


Va. 


Accredited Junior Col- 
lege and Preparatory. 


G. Christian, Rector, Box R, Vicksburg, Miss. 


St. Thomas, Ontario. Founded 
Alma College 1876, Outstanding girls’ resi- 
dential school, 130 miles from Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo. 
Excellent equipment. Junior and Senior High School. In- 
terior Decorating, Dramatics, Art, Music. Home Economics, 
Secretarial. For prospectus, write: Mrs. Steele Sifton, B.A., 
B.Ed., Principal, Alma College, St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada. 


MID-WESTERN 


SCHOOLS 


Boys 


ST. JOHN'S 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Where boys become self-confident men. 
Accredited college preparation under 
the famous St. John’s System. Grades 
7-12, Inspired teaching. Small classes, 
individual attention. Reading Clinic. 
Rore, Fireproof dorms, hospital, chap- 

All sports, including crew. Summer 
Camp. 73rd year. Catalog, Dir. of Ad- 
missions, Box 167, Delafield, Wisconsin 


Northwestern Military & Naval 
Academy College pren. E 1888. Accredited. 75 


to Milwaukee. Avg. 
class 10. Fireproof buildings. Modern facilities. 85 acres on 
lake. Sr. ROTC Basic. All sports; sailing. Summer Camp. 


Write for catalogs. 36 So. Lake Shore Rd., Lake Geneva, Wis. 


St. Thomas Military Academy 


Exceptional preparatory training in Catholic environment. 
Fully accredited, Personal attention to each boy, ROTC. All 
sports. Golf, pool, gym. Band, choir. Chapel, infirmary. 
45-acre campus in residential St. Paul. 73rd yr, Catalogue: 
Box I, Rev. Leo White, St. Thomas M.A., St. Paul, Minn. 


Shattuck School Accredited 


Boys, Grades 9-12 
Balanced educational, religious, military program, Prepar- 
atory, general courses. Small classes. Sr, Basic ROTC. 
Sports for all. Gym, armory, pool, golf course. Many activi- 
ties. Episcopal. Est. 1858. Summer School-Camp. Catalog. 
Director of Admissions, 574 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


Wentworth Military Academy 


Thousands of business and professional leaders started here. 
4-yr. High School; separate 2-yr. College. Accredited. Sr. 
ROTC. CAA flying. Modern bldgs., country club. Sports 
for all; pool. Summer school; younger boys’ camp. oE 
Col. J. M. Sellers, 167 Washington Place, Lexington, Mo. 


i i Military Academy 
Missouri and Separate Junior School 
69th year. Grades 4-12. Fully accredited. Senior ROTC. 
Friendly, inspiring teachers. Small c}: s. Strong remedial 
reading and guidance program. 1 sports. Riding. Golf. 
30 acre lake. 5 athletic fields. 226-acre campus. Catalog. 
Col. C. R. Stribling, 367 Main St., Mexico, Mo. 


Kemper Military School 


Rounded educational, military, recreational program, Cen- 
tury-old tradition; modern methods. Accredited. Small 
classes; personal guidance. 8th Grade, H.S. and Jr. College. 
Approved pore All sports. indoor pool; flying. 113th yr. 

Adm., 667 Third St., Boonville, Missouri. 


SOUTHWESTERN SCHOOLS 


Coeducational 


Judson School, Arizona 


Ranch school for 100 boys 6-18 in healthful, warm, dry 


climate. Small classes; accredited to eastern and western 
colleges; riding and ‘polo included in tuition. Tennis, 
swimming, fishing, pack ete 29th year. Catalog. 

H. R. Wick, D Ashley, ., Scottsdale, Arizona. 


Gir 7 8 
Radford School for Girls Acreaitea co- 


lege prepara- 
tion in ideal year ‘round climate, Open air classes. Music, 
art, dramatics, secretaryship. Character and personality de- 
veloped in friendly home life, Sports, riding. Endowed. 
Limited enrollment, Catalog. Lucinda de L. Templin, 
Ph.D., Principal, 440! Austin Terrace, El Paso, Texas. 


Fenster Ranch School—Tucson 


Nationally known ranch school for boys and girls. Grades 
1-12. College preparatory. Superior facilities and staff. 
Riding, swimming, other activities in warm, dry clmate. 
Also summer camp. For catalog, write Mr. G. P. Fenster, 
Director. Fenster Ranch School, Tucson, Arizona. 


A Coed School 
Brownmoor in Sunny Arizona 
Fully accredited. 125 boys & girls 6-18. College preparatory 
& general courses. Military training for boys. Small class- 
es. Music, art, drama. Outdoor sports year ‘round. English 
& western riding, tennis, swimming. H. R. Graybeal, Di- 
rector: Marjorie F, Sallie, Headmistress, Phoenix, Arizona 


DRAMA, 


RADIO & TV 


American Academy sra Year. thorough 
m preparation for the 
of Dramatic Arts Theatre, Radio and 


Television. In Senior 
Year public performances on B’way. 2 yr, day courses ap- 
proved for Korean Veterans. Part-time evening courses. Sat- 
urday teen-age groups. Rm. 177, 245 West 52nd St., N. Y. 19. 


Emerson College Specialization in radio, 


television, drama, speech, 
speech and hearing therapy within a broad liberal arts pro- 
gram. B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S. degrees. Coed. College 
owned theatre, radio station and completely up-to-date elec- 
tronic TV production studio, Dormitories. 77th yr, Catalog. 
Dean of Admissions. 130 Beacon St., Boston i6, Mass. 


96% OF ALL GRADUATES OFFERED 
POSITIONS IN RADIO OR TV! 


Courses in Announcing, Acting, Writing, Production. 
1 year of intensive training. Founded in 1934, Profes- 
sional teachers with national network background. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF BROADCASTING 
3338 16th St. N.W., (R), Washington, D. C. 


Camp Advisory Service 


I am interested in receiving information and catalogues 
about camps for: ( Please Check ) 


Now Attending (Name School) 


Grade in School..... 
LOCATION & TYPE: 
[O New England 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
O Southern States 
O Rocky Mountain States 


Mid Western 

Salt Water 

Ranch 

D Tutoring 

O Trips in this country or 


Special features desired 
How much do you 
plan to pay for the 
camp season (about 8 weeks ) 


($450 to $550 
($550 and over 


These schools invite requests for 


Interwoven in the happy, carefree days 
in camp is a constructive plan. Campers 
learn to live together, to understand 
the other fellow’s point of view, to share. 
Through these experiences, his relation- 
ships with campers and staff, the camper 
learns to recognize his own faults and do 
something about them and to emulate 
the good qualities of others. 
Tf you have delayed in making camp 
plans for your children there is still 
time. Let Reppoox’s Camp Staff assist 
you. Their information is gained from 
visits te the camps while in operation. 
Address: 

Ethel F. Bebb, Director 

Camp Dept. Redbook Magazine 

230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


catalogues and information. 


Morgan Park Military Academy 


Superior academic program under inspiring faculty, Fully 
accredited; 90% enter college. Small classes, Grades 4-12. 
Honor ROTC; Cavalry. Band. Art, music, drama, Shop. 
Sports; teams for all. 84th year. Write for catalog, 

Col. C. L. Jordan, Box 967, Morgan Park, Chicago 43, III. 


Roosevelt Military Academy 


“Builders of Men.” An outstanding educational institution. 
Fully accredited; Career Guidance Dept.; small classes; 
personal supervision; chek yeoran E el sports; band; rid- 
ing. Moderate rate. Gre Enroll now. Catalog. 
Colonel Glen R. Millikan, Box R, Aledo, IIl. 


Onarga Military School 


Trains for character. Individual study program; healthful, 
homelike living. Accredited. College preparatory, business 
courses. Small classes. Guidance. Grades T fears a som, 
indoor pool. Sports, activities. Low tuitioi 85 
miles. Catalog: Col. L. R. Adams, Box R, Onarga. “Minois 


Western Military Academy 


Develops a desire to succeed, Emphasis on self-confidence, 
self-direction, how-to-study. Small classes, guidance. 
Grades 7-12. Career analysis. Jr.-Sr. R. O., T, C. All ath- 
letics; riding, pool, 79th yr. Near St. Louis. Catalog. 
Col. Ralph B. Jackson, Supt., Box R-6, Alton, Ilinois. 


Grand River Academy 


For younger boys—grades 2-9, Chartered 1831. Prepares 
for secondary schools. Classes average 12. Bports include 
swimming and riding. Daily afterclass activities program 
on 50-acre campus. Summer camp. For ‘‘Activities’’ cata- 
log, write: Carl R. Bauder, Headmaster, Austinburg, Ohio. 


ope. 

Thorough academ- 
Howe Military School roro acaden- 
spiritual environment. Accredited college preparatory, busi- 
ness, Potential Achievement Rating gives each boy a goal. 
Small classes. Jr. school. Sr. Basie ROTC, Sports. New 
dorms, pool. Episcopal 1884. Summer Camp, Catalog. 
Burrett B. Bouton, M. 567 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 


Coeducatieonal 


. 

College preparatory. Coedu- 
Elgin Academy cationa], grades 7-12, Small 
classes, Strong faculty, Students achieve individual PAR 
goals through personalized guidance. Music, drama. Bal- 
anced activities, sports for all. anasium, swimming pool, 
art gallery. Modern dormitories, Endowed. Est. 1839. 
Catalog. M. Brett, 225 Academy Place, Elgin, Ill. 


College 


National College of Education 


Private college preparing for nursery, elementary school 
teaching. Liberal arts combined with professional ex- 
perience. Fully accredited. B. Ed., M. Ed. Coeducational. 
Laboratory school on campus. Dorm, Write for catalog. 
Director of Admissions, 2818 Sheridan, Evanston, tl. 


TEACHERS’ TRAININ 


Founded 1898. Now 
Perry Normal School incorporated not for 
profit. Prepares high school graduates in only three years to 
teach nursery, kindergarten, and primary grades. Graduates 
can obtain degree ot B.S. in Ed. through college credits 
and Summer School. Catalog. 
Room 318, 815 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


BUSINESS & SECRETARIAL 
katharine Zİ ibDDS 
BOSTON 16 secretarial 


21 Marlborough St. 


NEW YORK 17 
230 Park Ave. 


MONTCLAIR, N.J. 
33 Plymouth St. , 


PROVIDENCE 6 
155 Angell St. 


Outstanding training. Three 


practical courses. 

One-Year Secretarial 

Liberal Arts-Secretarial (two years) 
Special Course for College Women 
Catalog : PRESIDENT’S SECRETARY 


CHANDLER SCHOOL 


FOR WOMEN © SECRETARIAL 
RESIDENCE IN BOSTON 


One of Boston’s oldest and most distinguished Secretarial 
Schools now accepts resident students. Professional train- 
ing combined with advantages of living-in-Boston available 
to high school graduates, Two-year courses provide Medical, 
Legal or Executive specialization, One-year skills course. 
Excellent resident facilities with cultural and social pro- 
gram at Franklin Square House, Catalog. Dr. George |. 
Rohrbough, President, 439 Beacon Street, Boston 15, Mass. 


Earn your B. S. in 2 years! 
Executive Secretarial Course: 
Ae or Med. Sec’l. Also 
. degree in Bus. 


Bryant College 


majors in Admin., Legal, 
degree in Bus. Adm.: 4 

1-yr. Sec’l diploma. Ci Traditional campus life. 
Dorms. Self-help. Veteran approved. REGISTE ! 
Catalog: Rita Holt, Bryant College, Providence 6, “R L 


i Co-ed. Locatedinresi- 
Spencerian College dential area. Founded 
1863. Small classes. Regular college social life. Part-time 
work. B.B.A. courses in Acctg., Gen’l Bus., Saley Mgmt. 
A.A, cotirses in exec., med., legal sec’l and Court Report- 
ing. Also short courses. Earn Bachelor's degree in 2 yrs., 
8 mos. GI approved, Registrar R, Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin. 


In writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK. 
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HOME STUDY—ACCOUNTING 
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To those 
who want 
to enjoy an 


ACCOUNTING 
Fe CAREER 


here’s something 


that will interest you. Not a magic formula — 
butsomething more substantial, more practical. 


Of course, you’ve got to pay the price, study 
earnestly. Still, wouldn’t it be worth while for 
a brief period—provided the rewards were 
good—a salary of $4,000 to $10,000 or more? 
An accountant’s duties are interesting, varied, 
of real worth to his employer. 


Why not, like so many before you, let 
LaSalle’s Problem Method start you climbing? 


Suppose you could work in a large account- 
ing firm under the personal supervision of an 
expert accountant—solving easy problems at 
first, then more difficult ones. With his advice, 
soon you'd master them all. 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 

That’s what LaSalle’s Problem Method 
gives you. You cover Basic Accounting Prin- 
ciples, Accounting Systems, Income Tax Pro- 
cedure, Auditing, Cost Accounting—right on 
up through CPA preparation. You progress as 
rapidly as you care to—start cashing in while 
still learning. 

Will recognition come? You know success 
does come to the person really trained. Yes— 
trained accountants are the executives of 
tomorrow. 

For your own good, get all the facts. Write 
for free book, “Accountancy, The Profession 
That Pays.” No obligation. Mail the coupon 
NOW. 


Over 4,400 CPA’s among LaSalle alumni 
MEMBER, NATIONAL HOME STUDY COUNCIL 


ASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 
417 S. Dearborn St., Dept. 666HR, Chicago 5, III. 


I want to be an accountant. 
Send me, without obligation, 
“Accountancy,The Profession 
That Pays,” and full informa- 
tion about your Accounting 
training program. 
O Accounting 
Other LaSalle Opportunities 


O Law: LL.B. Degree O Salesmanship 

O Business O Industrial Management 
Management O Foremanship 

O Stenographic-Sec- O Traffic and 
retarial Training Transportation 

O CPA Training . C Stenotype 


AGBPE eRe seasons ceacs a a as eaae 
GBY Zones SAE E a Oa erect 


Redbook Magazine June 1957 


(Continued from page 110) 

“If you don’t go in and ask, I’ll never 
speak to you again,” Adele said. “It’s our 
only chance, Ken. Without it, we can’t 
get the house. Please, darling. You 
want that Plummer house, don’t you?” 

He went in. 
salesman and go back to offices in the rear. 
She waited, praying silently, the longest 
fifteen minutes she had ever lived through. 
When Ken finally reappeared, he walked 
stiffly to the car, got in, started up and 
drove off in a daze, sitting upright behind 
the wheel. “They want me,” he an- 
nounced with awe. “They want a refer- 
ence from Freeman and Tope, of course, 
but they'll pay the same He eae and give 
good commissions, too. I’m to start next 
week.” 

Mr. Bates was just closing when they 
arrived. After some argument, he ad- 
mitted that thirty-five was the lowest sell- 
ing price Mr. Plummer had given him and 
agreed to close for that. He put them on 
to Mr. Mallet whom they visited at his 
home. Mallet said yes, he’d take a mort- 
gage for twenty, to be amortized over 
twenty years, with five per cent interest. 
They’d got the property cheap, he said. 

They talked to Ken’s parents that 
night and sold them on it. Ken’s mother 
was delighted with the prospect of living 
with her son and daughter-in-law anyway, 
and Mr. Dart said he’d been hankering to 
be in real country again, like the old days 
when he was a boy. As for selling his 
house, that would be no problem because 
the food market next door had been want- 
ing it for a year and he had refused 
thirteen thousand dollars just two weeks 
before. He was certain they’d go to four- 
teen, maybe fifteen. 

On Sunday they talked and planned, 
went back to the city Sunday night and 
talked some more. On Monday morning 
Ken resigned and asked for a reference 
to get a job in another city. He got the 
reference and a week’s back salary that 
was due him. Also a grudging handshake. 
He then phoned Adele and met her at Mr. 
Plummer’s office. 

Plummer had news for them. He 
came from behind his desk to welcome 
them, putting his arms around their 
shoulders and escorting them to a leather 
sofa. 

“You two young people have brought 
me luck. My wife and I have had a re- 
conciliation. I’m not selling the farm 
after all. She went back there yesterday 
with the children, and I’m going to spend 
more time out there. I told her about 
your wanting the place and, when it came 
right down to it, she wouldn’t let me sell.” 

Adele began, “But Mr. Bates said—” 

Plummer nodded. “Bates phoned me, 
said you’d seen him and Mr. Mallet; then 
we tried to get in touch with you, but we 
didn’t know where you lived. I was 
hoping you’d come in this morning. You 
know, you had almost persuaded me on 
Saturday. I’m afraid I was a little vul- 
nerable at the time. But after all, thirty- 
five thousand . . . why, the place is worth 
fifty at least. You're a very convincing 
young woman, Mrs. Dart. And Mr. Dart, 
we’re much alike, you and I. I kept 
thinking about you, and seeing myself as 
I used to be when I was your age. I 
wasn’t married then, like you, but I should 
have been. If Pd had the support of a 
good wife, as you have, when I was young 


She saw him talk to a ` 


—well perhaps I might not have been 
quite as successful as I am, but I would 
have been much happier. I’m sure of 
that. But now I’m going to try to make 
up for lost time. I’m going to spend more 
time at home, get to know my wife as I’m 
sure you two know each other. And I 
have you both to thank for teaching me 
this lesson.” 

He beamed at them, offered them 
cigarettes from a box on his desk and 
was about to speak again when his buzzer 
sounded. He answered the telephone. 

dele was sitting with her hands 
clenched in her lap, her head down. Ken 
looked at her, and for a moment he didn’t 
know who made him angrier, she for first 
getting him into this mess, or Plummer 
for compounding it. All he knew was that 
he had been talked into it and now he was 
being talked out of it, and the wreckage 
from the sudden rise and fall was strewn 
all over the place. 

Plummer put down the receiver. Ken 
spoke at once, not knowing what he was 
going to say, but determined to say it. 
“Mr. Plummer, we're glad about your 
wife, but I don’t think you’re being fair 
to us. I always thought that to a busi- 
nessman a deal was a deal whether it’s 
only verbal or in signed contracts. I 
made a deal with Bates, and a deal ne 
Mallet. I quit my job this morning at 
Freeman and Tope’s. I told my father 
to sell his house in tewn and move out 
to the farm with us. I’ve got a new job 
at the Home Colonial Furniture Company 
in the country. I’m ready to move into 
your house, and now you say you won't 
sell. Td like to know what you expect 
me to do.” 

Plummer’s hand stopped in the action 
of lighting a cigarette. “The Home Co- 
lonial? That’s one of the shops I supply. 
You’ve got a job there?” 

“Thats right. I saw the manager 
Saturday. He told me to come back this 
week.” 

“And you've done all this since I saw 
you Saturday? You took all these risks?” 

“That’s right. You said you wanted 
to sell.” 

Plummer started laughing. He came 
across the room and clapped Ken’s shoul- 
ders. “Young man, I don’t know much 
about you, but it looks as though you 
and I might be doing business together 
in the future if you’re as ambitious as 
you seem to be. You can’t have my house, 
I’m afraid, unless you sue me for it now, 
but we can find another one up there for 
you. Mine’s not the only one. PI find 
it for you, in fact, and help you finance it. 
What do you say to that?” 


Ka walked around and around the 
tiny living room of their apartment in the 
Luther Weller Project. By reaching up 
he could almost touch the ceiling and by 
reaching out he could almost touch two 
walls. Adele sat on a stool, adoring him. 

“All I can say is,” Ken proclaimed, 
“it had better be a pretty good place he 
finds for us. A barn and fields, an or- 
chard and a pond. If we're going to have 
kids, they’ve got to have room to grow in. 
And I want kids now, not when I’m mid- 
dle-aged, like Plummer.” 

Adele stood up to kiss him. “May I 
help you in your ambitions, Mr. Dart?” 

... THE EnD 
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FINE & 


COMMERCIAL 


ART 


Art Institute of Pittsburgh 


There is an art job waiting for you after completing one 
of our 18-month Diploma courses in Commercia] Art; 
Fashion Art; Dress Design; Interior Design; Our grads. 
in demand. Vet approved. Co-ed, 35th Yr. FACTBOOK. 
Willis R. Shook, Dir., 635 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Ray-Vogue Schools 

Fashion Merchandising with Modeling. Dress Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Interior Decoration, Commercial Art, 
Photography. Coed. Attractive residence for girls. Enter 1st- 
Mon. monthly, Write Registrar. Room 606. Specify course, 
Ray-Vogue Schools, 750 North Michigan Ave., Chicago II. 


American Academy of Art 


Practical courses in Commercial & Fine Art. Faculty of 
international reputation. Story, Advertising & Fashion 
Illus. ; Lettering. Layout. Painting. Placement Service. Vet 
approved. Coed. Summer term begins June 24. Frank H. 
oung, Dir., Dept. 267, 25 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, II. 


: . 
26th year. Paint- 

Ringling School of Art ing, Illustration, 

Commercial Art, Fashion Arts, Interior Design. Faculty 

of outstanding artists. Students use Ringling Museum and 

Circus. Outdoor classes. Dormitories. Low cost. Write for 

catalog and folder ‘‘In Florida Sunshine.” 

George R. Kaiser, Jr., Exec. Sec’y, Sarasota, Florida 


Train for an art career 


Study in California under practicing professionals for a 
career in Advertising Art, Story Illustration, Painting, 
Photography, Industrial Design. Career opportunities for 
young women as well as young men in all fields including 
automotive styling, product design, photography. 700 stu- 
dents. Accr. B.P.A. degree. Finish 4-yr. course in 2 yrs. 
8 mos, by year-round training. Terms begin Feb., June, 
Sept. Enroll early. For new catalog write Miss Rice, 5353 
West Third Street, Los Angeles, California. 


ART CENTER SCHOOL 
R.P.I. School of Art Riyin, Painting, 


& Fashion; Commercial Art; Interior Dec. ; Art, Education, 
Drafting. College activities. Dormitories. Degrees. Rich- 
mond Prof. Inst., College of William and Mary, Minimum: 
Room, Board, Tuition—$750.00. For Catalog and View Book, 
Address Director, 905 W. Franklin St., Richmond 20, Va. 


The St. Louis School 
of Fine Arts Professional training in Fine and 


Commercial Art leading to B.F. 


The Art Institute of Chicago 


Summer School. Landscape, Figure, Portrait painting, Ce- 
ramics, Sculpture, Advertising, Dress Design, Interior De- 
sign. Teacher Training. Term begins July 1, 1957. 
Catalog. Diploma, Degrees, Accredited. 

Box 296, Michigan Avenue at Adams, Chicago 3, Illinois 


ENGINEERING 


SCHOOLS 


B.S. Degree. Aero.. Chem., Civil, 
Elec., Mech., & Electronic Eng. 
(inc, Radio & TV). B.S. degree 
in 36 mo. in Math., Chem., 
Physics. Prep, courses. Low 
rate. Earn board. Large indus- 
trial center. Students from 48 
states, 21 countries. Demand 
for grads. G.I. approved. Enter 
June, Sept., Dec., March. Catalog. 


DEGREE IN 
27 MONTHS| %7 ,5;, Washington, Boulevard 


INDIANA TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


B ENGINEERING 


MilwaukeeSchoolofEngineering 


Bachelor of Science and Assoc. in Applied Sci. degrees. 
Many job openings for graduates. Courses in Electrical and 
Mechanica} Engineering. Electronics Communication, Air 
Conditioning. Refrig. Aporoved for vets. Free career book- 
Jets, write: Dept. R-657, N. Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 


X-RAY & LABORATORY 


Franklin School of Science & Arts 


Nationally famous for excellence of training in Medical 
Technology—12 months; X-Ray Technology—6 months; 
Medical Secretary—12 months. Top paying positions wait- 
ing. Coed. Free Placements. Approved. Founded 1919. 
Write for Catalog R. 251 S. 22nd St., Phila, 3, Pa. 


Northwest Institute of Medical 
Laboratory Technique "3°, 1818- 


Courses to 12 mos, in clinical laboratory, X-ray and EKG. Free 
placement service. Coed classes start Jan., Apr., July, Oct. G. I. 
approved. Catalog. 3410 E. Lake Street, Minneapolis 6, Minn. 


i i Technicians, 
Carnegie Institute yogic „Technicians, 
retaries & Assistants (6 or 12 mos.) Great Demand, Good 
Pay, Security, Dorms, Clev. GI Appr. Free Placement 
Serv, Coed. Nationally Famous, Four Modern Schools: Bos- 
ton, Cleveland, Detroit; (Affil. Eastern Sch. Phys. Aides, 85 
5th Ave., N. Y.) Write 4711 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


In the comprehensive list of schools in 
this directory you will find the school 
which will meet your requirements. 

The right environment during school 
days has often proved the deciding fac- 
tor in a young life. For some boys mili- 
tary school offers the precision and com- 
petition needed. We know the military 
schools announced. in these pages and we 
suggest you write directly to the super- 
intendents for detailed information. 
They will welcome your letter. 

If you are having difficulty in finding the 
proper school, let us help you. In writing 
you should state the age, present grade in 
school, tuition rate, preferred location, 


etc, 
Ethel F. Bebb, Director 
REDBOOK MAGAZINE 
230 Park Ave. N.Y. 17,N. Y. 


These schools invite requests for catalogues and informat ion. 


fe College Grads Get Ahead 


BACH. SC. DEGREE IN 27 MONTHS in Mech., Civil, 
Elect., Chem., Aero., Radio (TV-Electronics) Engineer- 
ing, IN 36 MONTHS in Bus. Adm. (Gen. Bus., Acctg., 
Motor Transport Mgt.). Capable students faster. Beau- 
tiful campus. Well-equipped labs. Heavy demand for 
graduates. Placement service. Prep courses. Approved 
for Vets. Low cost. Enrollment limited to 1550. Enter 
June, Sept., Jan., March. Write Jean McCarthy for 
Catalog and “Your Career” Book. 


m TRI-STATE COLLEGE szora Sadina 


t 


Franklin Technical Institute 


2-yr. engineering courses prepare for excellent positions in 
industrial electricity & electronics, industrial chemistry, 
mechanical & machine design, structural design and archi- 
tecture. Graduates in preferred demand. l-yr. photography 
course, 49th yr. Catalog. 21 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass, 


WRITING 


WHY DON'T YOU WRITE? 


Writing short stories, articles on homemaking, business, 
hobbies, travel, sports, local, club and church activities, 
etc., will enable you to earn extra money. In your own 
home, on your own time, the New York Copy Desk Method 
teaches you how to write the way newspaper men and 
women learn—by writing. Our unique ‘‘Writing Aptitude 
Test’’ tells whether you possess the fundamental qualities 
essential to successful writing. You'll enjoy this test. 
Write for it, without cost or obligation. 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 5737-H, One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 


Can You Succeed 
-as a Hotel Hostess 
or Executive? 


Did you ever sit in a hotel lobby, admire the beauti- 
ful surroundings and say to yourself, “I certainly 
would enjoy being an executive here?’’ Or at some 
magnificent social event have you envied the hotel's 
hostess and her glamorous duties? 

Perhaps you think it would take years to ‘‘work up” 
to such an executive position. Or, you may believe 
you’re too old to start. Neither is true! 


Helen V. Roberts, Without Hotel 
Experience, Becomes Hostess- 
Assistant Director 
“Lewis ads always held my atten- 
tion and I hoped some day to take 
their course. The time came and I 
enrolled. After graduating, I became 
Hostess-Assistant Director of a 

& YWCA Hotel.” 


Hotel & Institutional Field Expanding 
There are nationwide opportunities today in the hotel, 
motel, club and institutional field. Record-breaking 
travel means greater opportunities than ever. 


We CERTIFY to Your Employer You 
Will “Make Good“ When Placed 


Most successful Lewis graduates knew absolutely nothing 
about hotel work when they enrolled. Many were of mature 
years. Under our Certified Employees Plan we not only 
train you at home or through resident classes in Washing- 
ton, but help place you and CERTIFY TO YOU. ¿M- 
PLOYER YOU WILL “MAKE GOOD” WHEN PLACED. 
Mail coupon TODAY for FREE Book, “Your Big 
Opportunity. ”’ 


An Accredited School of NHSC 
Course Approved for ALL Veteran Training 


st 
SUCCESSFUL 
YEAR 


i 
l Lewis Hotel Training School 
l Room CH-102, Washingon 7, D. C. 


Send me the FREE book, ‘Your Big Opportunity’ , 
| without obligation, I wish to know how to qualify for 


O Resident Training 


a well-paid position, 
C Home Study 


| 
1 


| 

mE 

| 

| 

here if eligible for Veteran Training. l 


l 
l 
| O Che 


i | 


TRAINING BRINGS  ¢ 
race G00D POSITIONS AND Ce 


Clowns RAPID PROMOTIONS % 


Major airline executives rate Grace Downs 
School as the finest in the country. Here, 


younz men and women learn during day and Da 
evening classes in a stratosphere cabin, Stu- 


dents simulate flying in the school’s giant Link Trainer, 
Airline executives interview prospective employees right on 
school premises. In 1955, Grace Downs placed 99% of its 
graduates. FREE placement, State Licensed, Get book RC. 
GRACE DOWNS Air Career School 
1055 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. EN 9-1460 
Dormitories in School Building 


HOME 


STUDY 


HIGH SCHOOL at HOME 


You can still finish High School—at home, in your spare time, 
No interference with job, or social life. Win more pay, a better 
job, social recognition. Take only the subjects you need. Com- 
plete lesson and answer service. Personalized instruction. Low 
cost. Diploma to graduates.’ 
l G S is oidest and largest (257 courses). Write today for 3 
sU. 9.iree books: (1) 36-page'‘Howto Succeed,’’ (2) sample 
lesson (Math) , (3) Career Catalogue—indicate course desired, 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
SCRANTON 9, PENNA, DEPT. 39024E 


Interior Decoration at Home 


Approved supervised home study training. Fine starting 
point for career. No classes. No wasted time. Text and 
work kit furnished. Diploma awarded. Low tuition and pay- 
ments. Send for free booklet. Chicago School of Interior 
Decoration, 835 Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 188A, Chicago 14, 1I. 


National School of Dress Design 


Approved supervised home study training. Fine starving 
point for career, No classes. No wasted time. Text and 
work kit furnished. Diploma awarded. Low tuition and 
payments. Send for free booklet. 
835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 188A, Chicago 14, III. 
Many Finish 


High School at Home Mey pinis 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Prepares 
for college entrance exams. Standard H.S. texts supplied. 
Diploma awarded, Credit for H.S. subjects already com- 
pleted, Single subjects if desired. Free Bulletin. 

American School, Dept. HA9, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37 


Secretarial-Accounting-Business 


Approved resident and home study for men and women. 
FREE book explains all courses, rates, etc. Veteran ap- 
Write today! Member National 
Hill’s Business University — Extension School, 
Dept. C, 629 W. Main Street, Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma. 


TOP-PAY POSITIONS WIT 


STENOTYPE 


Stenotype is the easy 
and fast way to top-pay 
stenographic, secretarial, 
and court reporting positions. Easier to write 
—easier to transcribe, because you “take” in 
plain, easy-to-read typewritten letters. 

Top flight opportunities unlimited—and 
the field is wide open and highly inviting. 

You can learn Stenotype in spare time at 
home without interfering with your present 
job. Low cost—easy terms. Machineincluded. 
GET ALL THE FACTS—send today for your 
free copy of ‘‘Stenotype, For Better Busi- 
ness Careers” and learn how quickly you 
can enter this highly profitable profession. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A Correspondence Institution 
417 S. Dearborn St., Dept. 666ST, Chicago 5, Ill. 


Memory & Concentration Course 


Memorize 100 pages of this magazine? You can—the 
amazing Dr, Bruno Furst way. Achieve tremendous memory 
improvement, greater self-confidence—by mail. Case his- 
tories prove it! Write for free details: Dr. Bruno Furst 
Course in Memory and Concentration, Dept. A7, 365 West 
End Avenue, New York 24, N. Y. 


In writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK. 
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BUSINESS & SECRETARIAL 


“Im Earning $2330 More a Year” °°. 


FAMOUS ABC SHORTHAND 
No Symbols—No Machines 
TYPING AVAILABLE 


cM 


ENT OR A REFUND OF 
aN A Me 
A 


Guaranteed by % 
Good Housekeeping 
x S 


A k “Because of SPEEDWRITING shorthand, 
Oras anyerniseo WES 


I was able to step into a wonderful secre- 
tarial position in Oak Ridge. I enjoy every 
minute of my work and know that there are many opportunities for 
advancement. Most important of all, I’m earning $43.00 more per week 
than when I started my SPEEDWRITING Course.” 


Bokara lees 


GOOD JOBS NEED YOU... today there are 35 top-salaried positions for every secretary 
and stenographer! Just like Barbara Thomas, you can easily qualify in 6 short weeks for 
the business, Civil Service, or “glamour” job of your choice—with SPEEDWRITING-—the 
ABC shorthand! 

Why waste precious months mastering a whole “foreign language” of symbols? With 
SPEEDWRITING shorthand, you can be a fast, accurate shorthand writer in ONLY 6 
WEEKS! Even if formerly unsuccessful with symbol systems, you can learn SPEED- 
WRITING shorthand! Train at home or through classroom instruction. You’ll take 120 
words per minute—50% faster than Civil Service requirements! SPEEDWRITING—the 
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To Honor and Cherish 


BY PAUL ERNST 


He dutifully vowed to right a wrong. So began 


Walt’s role as a husband. But his secret 


rebellion triggered a near-tragic plot which 


brought his marriage to the brink of disaster— 
and him to full manhood! 


o understand Madge Schaeffer, one 
must try to see with her eyes the defeat and tragedy de- 
lineated when, without knocking, she opened her son’s door 
in the dark predawn of that October morning. It was no 
standard jealousy that gripped her then; it was aroused 
instinct to protect her child. . 

“T have to marry the girl.” 


This, in effect, Walt Schaeffer admitted to his mother 


as he sat there on the bed with the picture of the one he 
really loved face up beside him. He did not say, “It was a 
terrible- mistake, but there is nothing I can do about it 
now.” He did not have to say it; Madge could say it for 
him, and could fight for him when his own hands were 
bound. A mother does that, doesn’t she? And where 
life itself has been unfair, she would find it scarcely neces- 
sary to obey fair rules in fighting back. 

However, there had been no indication on that pleas- 
ant July noon, three months previously, that Walt Schaef- 
fer’s life was to take a sharp left turn; there was no storm- 
warning detectable on any barometer, unless his feeling of 
restless boredom could have been interpreted as the lull 
before disaster. 

It was a feeling that he deplored but could not help. 
He strode restlessly from the lunch table to the terrace. 
He lit a cigarette, took two puffs and threw it out onto the 
smooth lawn. He thrust his hands into unaccustomed 
pockets, jingled coins and car keys, took his hands out 
again. He had been at home two days and didn’t know 
what to do with himself. 

The surroundings were peaceful enough. 


This novel, like all other novels printed in REDBOOK, 
is purely fiction and intended as such. It does not refer to 
real characters or to actual events. If the name of any person, 
living or dead, is used, it is a coincidence. 


REDBOOK’S 


COMPLETE 


The Schaeffer home sprawled luxuriously on the slope 
of the mile-long hill above the town of Kenniston. There 
were several acres of lawn, a four-car garage, a swimming 
pool and tennis court. To one side was a smaller house, 
as big as most average homes, for the couple the Schaeffers 
employed. The whole thing was as sleek as the lawn, as 
sleek as Wa't’s future, which stretched like smooth rails as 
far as the mind could see. 

Walt’s great-grandfather had been an early farmer 
here in eastern Illinois. He’d been very ambitious, finally 
gathering to himself nearly four thousand acres of good 
land around the pin-prick village of Kenniston, which 
housed 214 people at that time and had no future, as any 
conservative man could have told you. 

Walt’s grandfather had sold off a thousand acres or so 
to town idiots who wanted to live a half-hour’s buggy ride 
from Main Street and would pay ridiculous prices for ten- 
acre plots. With the proceeds he had built the big house 
on the hill slope, and from it more or less dominated Ken- 
niston, which had contained 8,427 at that time and had no 
future, as any conservative man could have told you. 

Walt’s father had sold off another thousand acres 
when he was a young man and before he got smart. Then 
he’d quit selling and gone in for long leases and sound 
mortgages. For Kenniston was a booming factory and 
railroad town with 52,454 inhabitants and tie to expand 
indefinitely, as any shrewd business man could have told 
you. The old Schaeffer acres were clad with masonry and 
lumber, and the Schaeffer assets were as solid as, if some- 
what more modest than, those of the First National Bank 
of Kenniston. 

Walt would inherit this small dukedom. Meanwhile, 
just out of the Navy at the age of twenty-two, he would 
return to college this fall to finish majoring in business 
administration, after which the business to be administered 
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would be principally his father’s. He was lucky and knew 
it. At the same time, he felt this explosive restlessness. 
It was just due to the contrast between this life and the 
life he’d known while serving out his obligation to Uncle 
Sam, he told himself. He’d straighten out soon and fly 
right. 

In the fine big room behind him, his parents stared 
with indulgence at their only son. Mr. Schaeffer was a 
solid six-footer with the decisive look of one who owns 
things instead of renting things. Mrs. Schaeffer, 45 and 
looking younger, had the placid appearance of one whose 
only worries concerned diets and a beginning sprinkle of 
gray hair. 

“Acts as if he had ants in his pockets,” John Schaeffer 
growled. “Sit down—get up. Stand still—start pacing.” 

“He does seem restless,” Madge agreed. 

“I suppose it is tame here after a destroyer. The 
places he’s been! Algiers, Marseilles, Naples, Tunis, Pa- 
lermo. I haven’t been to half of °em myself.” 

“I thought he’d be glad to get home,” said Madge. 

John shrugged. “I suppose he is, really. He'll be at 
a loose end for a few weeks; then he'll adjust.” 

“Till he does, I’ll worry, a little. You do things when 
you’re bored, sometimes, that you wouldn’t do normally.” 

The phone rang, and Madge brightened. “That will 
be Polly Cox. I asked her to phone and ask Walt to play 
golf. Something to do. . . . You know how close they 
are to each other.” 

But it wasn’t Polly Cox. A man’s voice asked politely, 
if a trifle huskily, for Walter Schaeffer. 

Walt came in, almost as solid as his father and two 
inches taller. Madge noticed with a pang the difference 
in his face. It was more mature than it had been, less— 
well, less pliable. 

“Hello,” he said into the phone. Then: “Steve, you 
old bottle-buster! How are you? Tonight? Sure, ld 
love to see you fight. Yeah, I’d love that, too. Okay, six 
o'clock.” 

He hung up and faced his parents with a grin. 

“Steve Jadowski,” he said. “My pal in the Navy, 
after we found out we both came from Kenniston. Third- 
class machinist’s mate. He does some boxing, and he has 
a fight on tonight. Ill have dinner with the family and 
then go watch him.” 

Madge knew better than to be drawn, but couldn’t 
help it. “Jadowski?” she faltered. 

“Uh-huh. Fine people, Steve says. His father tends 
bar in a nice, neat tavern he two-thirds owns on Union 
Street. His mother is the best cook in Illinois, and his kid 
brother is the boss of the neighborhood. There is also a 
sister, prettier than Ava Gardner, Steve says. Though he 
might be a bit prejudiced.” - 

“Where do the . . . the Jadowskis live?” 

“Maple Avenue, near Union.” 

“Oh,” said Madge weakly, “that section.” 

“It’s a good section,” John said heartily. 
block in there. Good income property.” 

“It’s nice he got in touch with you.” Madge mur- 
mured. Her tone said, Why would anybody named Ja- 
dowski, from the Union Street section, telephone you? 

“We promised to look each other up when he got out, 
two months ago,” Walt said. His grin lost its banter. “He’s 
quite a fella, this Steve.” 

The ’phone rang and this time it was Polly. 

“Polly!” Walt said warmly. “I was going to call 
you. ... Golf? Sure. Swell afternoon for it. See you 
at the club in half an hour.” 

When he’d left the room, Madge Schaeffer let her 
forehead wrinkle openly. “Jadowski. Union Street.” 

- John said, “It’s a democracy, isn’t it? I’m going 
back to the office.” He kissed her. “Every little thing— 
you worry.” 


“I own a 
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The Coxes lived four Moors up from the Schaeffers. 
Polly Cox was twenty and had known Walt since she was 
six. They had gone together, separated for school, seen 
each other during the summers, had other dates, drifted 
back together. She was blonde and beautifully formed, a 
popular and pleasant-tempered girl. Walt was attractive, 
too, and his family was as financially solvent as the Coxes, 
and he was nice with women. Everyone assumed that 
some day they'd be married. 

Polly and Walt rather assumed it themselves. 

She met Walt at the first tee, in shorts, cream-tanned 
with the July sun. He whistled. “Um-m-m, are you 
stacked!” 

“Navy wolf!” she said. “You'd better start thinking 
about golf. With your lay-off, I bet I can take you.” 

“Says how much?” 

“Says dinner here tonight. If I lose, PI sign for it.” 

“Can't,” Walt said. “Tonight belongs to an old ship- 
mate, name of Jadowski.” 

“Jadowski!” She laughed. “I can see him—crawling 
up some little shaft, all over grease, with a wrench in each 
hand.” 

“You're clairvoyant, baby. That’s just how it was. 
He could take a turbine apart with his teeth. And take 
me apart with one hand.” 

“That sounds as if you’d found out the hard way. 
Well, have fun with your society friends.” 

She drove, and Walt’s eyebrows rose. 
if you’d been practicing while I was away.” 

“T have. At lots of things.” Her blue eyes danced. 
“Match me if you can.” 

They had fun as they usually did together, and the 
afternoon was pleasantly filled, but beneath it Walt’s rest- 
lessness remained. This was very nice; it was the sort of 
thing he had looked forward to. And it failed to satisfy. 

“Tomorrow night?” Polly said when they were 
through. “Just us, for a change? We have some talking 
to catch up on.” 

Walt nodded. They did indeed have some talking to 
do. They weren’t kids any more. He put her in her car, 
which was a low-slung sports car like his own, and stood 
there till she drove away. She was a sweet character and 
excitingly pretty; he would have been excited, probably, 
if he hadn’t known her so long and seen her so often. But 
that was the very thing that made for a congenial marriage 
if all the stuff he’d read were true. He was a very lucky 


lad. 


“That looks as 


Union Street had been the heart of town when Ken- 
niston was still under ten-thousand and peopled mainly by 
retired farmers. It was still fair around the Main Street 
aera ony although the business blocks were small and 
old. 

The Jadowski home. half a block off Union Street, 
was as neat and well-kept as city soot allowed, but Walt’s 
car created something of a sensation when he parked in 
front of the house. He had foreseen this and thought of 
borrowing the houseman’s car. Then he had thought, 
Nuts! This is my car, the car I drive around in; why put 
on an act? 

Steve was on his porch, and he came down the stairs 
with lithe ease, for all his size. He was two years older 
than Walt and looked more. 

“Well, kid!” Steve said, his dark-gray eyes quizzical. 
“Well, fat-cat. Hello.” 

“Hi, daddy. You’re looking sound for an old man. 
I was kind of glad to hear your creaky old voice.” 

“Nice kiddy-car,” Steve said, looking at the sports 
car. He leaned against the door and stared gravely at the 
half-dozen youngsters who had gathered. “Keep an eye 
on this heap for my friend and me, will you?” he said to 
them. And the way the kids looked back at Steve, with 
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hero-worship in their eyes, Walt guessed that probably 
the hub caps would still be on the wheels when he drove 
off later. 

He went up the porch steps with Steve’s arm around 
his shoulders. “I didn’t know whether to call,” Steve said 
with easy candor. “On the tin can we were just a couple 
of sailors. Here, it’s different.” 

“Here, you know what we are?” Walt replied. 
“We're just a couple of ex-sailors.” 

They sat on the porch swing and around them pressed 
the noise and commotion of the crowded neighborhood, so 
constant that it soon became a disregarded background. 

“Okay,” Walt commanded. “Brief me.” 

Steve briefed him. He’d been out two months and 
got set right away. Kenniston Tech, half-days working in 
Feltzer’s Garage, fights now and then for extra money. 
“Kenniston Tech’s not M.LT.,” Steve said, “but it’s ac- 
credited. Feltzer pays full rates for the hours I can give 
him. The fights? Prelims, for a hundred bucks or so. 
You know, four-rounders. I’m good enough for that, any- 
how, and the minute I get really pounded once, I'll quit. 
Now, how about you?” 

Walt lit a cigarette. Women’s voices came from in- 
side the house, along with smells of good cooking. “I’m 
a little itchy Steve. No sweat, but sort of at a loose end.” 

“I was, for a week,” Steve said. “No more. I’ve 
been too busy. Too much stuff to wrestle into place. It 
may take you a little longer, kid. You don’t have much 
to fight.” 

“That’s bad?” 

“That’s good, and it couldn’t happen to a nicer guy. 
But don’t get careless with it.” 

A burly, middle-aged man, iron-gray head bare, came 
up the walk, glancing curiously at Walt’s car. “Meet Walt 
Schaeffer, pa,” Steve said. “The Mediterranean menace.” 

Walt laughed. “I held Steve’s coat, that’s all. Glad 
to know you, Mr. Jadowski.” 

The women had heard the arrival of the head of the 
household. They came out, and the middle-aged woman 
a pleasantly plump and had snapping blue eyes, and the 
girl .s 
Afterward, Walt could not define why Anita Jadowski 
had affected him so strongly. Pretty as Ava Gardner, 
Steve had said. Well, she wasn’t. But the healthy pearl- 
pallor of her face, the broad sweep of forehead over dark- 
gray eyes, the wide, exquisite cheekbones and the firm, slim 
body in a plain, wash-cotton dress—these made an arrest- 
ing picture. 

“So this is Walt,” she said. “From what Steve wrote, 
I thought you would be eight feet tall.” 

“Eight inches,” Steve growled. “A set-up for every 
rug salesman and every Arab kid who looked hungry. I 
don’t know why I bothered with him.” 

Mamma Jadowski looked dismayed, then laughed 
dutifully as the others did, and they trooped into the 
house. There was a small living room that didn’t look 
much used, a small dining room that looked very much 
used indeed, and, through an open door, the kitchen. 

When they had seated themselves at the round oak 
table, there was an empty chair. 

Anita frowned. “Where’s Tommy, ma?” 

Mrs. Jadowski was silent for a moment before she 
said, “I don’t know. I told him, dinner six o’clock.” 

Mr. Jadowski looked unhappy, but no more was said 
before the guest. Apparently all was not well with the 
missing Tommy—the kid brother, as Walt recalled from 
Steve’s talk. 

There was a pot roast cooked in wine sauce. Wonder- 
ful. But before Steve was only a salad and a heel of 
bread. 

“That’s supposed to carry you through a fight 
tonight?” Walt demanded. 


“PIL have a steak afterward,” Steve said. “The salad’s 
rs that if my boy gets tough I can breathe garlic in his 
ace.” 

“Tony Arcana, he’s fighting,” Anita told Walt. 
“You'll have to do more than breathe garlic, brother 
mine.” 

“My son, fighting!” Mamma Jadowski exclaimed. 
“That I should live to see the day.” 

“Now, ma—” Steve protested. 

“He’s pretty good at running,” Anita said. 

“It’s just for now,” Mr. Jadowski broke in. 

They were all talking at once, and it was half in fun, 
even Mamma’s plaint; there was confusion and cheer in 
the hot little room, and Walt added his voice to the rest, 
feeling easy and at home. Then Steve got up. 

“Have to go. My turn’s at eight. You coming, pa?” 

“FII listen on KYX,” Mr. Jadowski said. “I don’t want 
to be around to see you get your brains beat out.” 

“I won't tonight,” Steve said. “Even Walt could tie 
Arcana up for four measly rounds. “By all. See you 
later.” 

The older Jadowskis insisted that they’d do the dishes, 
so Walt and Anita got in his car to drive the long way 
‘round to where the fight would be held. 

“Its a nice car,” Anita said: Her voice was low and 
warm. Delightful. “Like you see in pictures.” 

“Compliments of my father.” Walt shrugged cheer- 
fully. “It just happened to me; I didn’t earn it. You 
know, Steve gives me a complex; he’s so capable and works 
so hard.” 

Anita smiled, dark hair stirring in the wind that 
seeped around the sides of the raked windshield. Against 
the night, her profile was cameo-clear. 

“What do you do, Anita?” 

“Checker at the Tru-Blu Supermarket.” 

Walt whistled. He’d been in a supermarket perhaps 
twice in his life, but he knew how those girls worked. 
“That’s pretty heavy, isn’t it?” 

“You get used to thinking six things at once. But I’m 
taking a business course. Secretarial.” 

“What do you do in your spare time?” 

She laughed, and Walt felt warm and contented. The 
night here, off the country end of Union Street, was quiet 
and filled with good summer smells. 

“I love it out here in the open,” Anita said. 

Walt felt a pang. He lived “out here,” in a sense, be- 
cause the big homes on the hill were as secluded as farm 
houses. It hadn’t occurred to him that it was such a privi- 
leged life. 

“You should be a farmer’s daughter.” 

She chose to take it seriously. “I should be just what 
I am. I can’t think of a much better life than the Ja- 
dowskis’-—though I’ll be glad when Steve quits fighting.” 

They headed back toward town, and Walt felt sad 
about it. Hed have liked riding on and on like this. He 
felt as at home with Anita as he did with . . .well, with 
Polly Cox. Plus feeling an unnameable excitement that he 
did not feel with Polly. 

The fights were held in the local skating rink. The 
place was solid with cigar and perspiration smells, and 
everyone was yelling to someone else eight rows away. 
Steve climbed into the ring in his lazy-leopard way, and 
there was scattered applause—no one wasted much emotion 
on preliminary bouts. Tony Arcana followed. “He’s 
seven feet tall,” Walt said. 

“Six-five,” Anita said briskly. 
twenty. Twenty-three years old.” 

“Steve has his hands full!” 

The bell rang, and the two squared off. Arcana had 
a looping left-hand uppercut which was unusual, and with 
a minute gone in the first, he slammed a glove against 
Steve’s cheekbone that rocked him back. 


“Weighs in at two- 


“Caught it going away,” Anita said, tone still brisk. 
But she had leaned against Walt for an instant so that he 
felt the thumping of her heart, and her small fists were 
clenched as if she wanted to get in there and help her 
brother. 

Steve didn’t need it. He blocked the next unorthodox 
left and with the third, in the same watch-tick of time, slid 
in a right cross to the jaw, and from then on it was Roger- 
and-out for Arcana. Steve won handily on points, and 
could have been more spectacular if he’d. cared to. The 
big man knew it, too. There was more than professional 
courtesy in the friendly tap he gave Steve’s shoulder when 
the final bell sounded. ; 

The two boys left the ring, the customers settled down 
for the main event, and Anita and Walt went back to her 
house. Mr. and Mrs. Jadowski were on the porch swing, 
and Walt and Anita sat on the meticulously-scrubbed 
steps. 

“He’s good,” Walt said. 
bouts if he wanted to.” 

“I hope he doesn’t want to,” Mr. Jadowski growled. 

“He doesn’t,” Anita said. 

“One flat ear,” shrilled Mamma Jadowski, “and I'll 
hide those little box-pants on him.” She added suddenly, 
“That goes for you, too! Where were you? Why weren’t 
you home for supper?” 

The rest turned. Coming up the walk was a thin, 
wiry boy with unruly black hair who moved with a swag- 
ger and stared with stolid defiance out of dark-gray Ja- 
dowski eyes. 

“Tommy,” Anita said hastily, “this is Walt Schaeffer. 
You've heard Steve speak of him.” 

“Hi,” Tommy said expressionlessly. “That your crate 
in front? Not bad. Pd like to try it in a drag.” 

Mr. Jadowski’s voice cut through. “It’s pretty late, 
Tommy. We expected you at six.” 

“I meant to get back, but. . . . 

“But what?” 

“Nothin’,” Tommy mumbled. 

“Did you have anything to eat?” 

“Some bananas.” ’ 

“I hope you paid for them.” 

“Why, sure! What do you think—Hey, here’s Steve. 
Hi, Steve. How’d it go?” 

` “All right. When did you get home?” 

“Just now,” Mrs: Jadowski said vehemently. 
just got home this minute.” i 

Steve stared somberly at his brother. “People who 
care for you. Your family. You don’t make them wait 
around and worry and wonder if something’s happened to 
you. That’s not good.” 

“Aw, what’s to happen? I can take care of myself.” 

“Yeah?” -Steve picked him up and shook him with 
rough gentleness. “You'd weigh in at.about ninety 
pounds with a rock in each hand. You need more regular 
hours—” 

There was a thud as something slipped from Tommy’s 
pocket and hit the porch floor. Steve slowly set him down, 
and reached for it. It was a switchblade knife. 

In silence the Jadowskis and their guest stared at the 
boy. Fifteen, maybe, thin as wire and just as tough, with 
ode fear in his eyes that he’d have died rather than 
admit. 

“Come inside, Tommy,” Mr. Jadowski said, too 
quietly. “I want a talk with you.” 

“Me, too,” Steve said. “Just a talk, though.” He 
flicked a warning glance at his father. “You're old enough 
for talk, I hope, Tommy. You're too near a man for any- 
thing else now. You'll listen a little, maybe?” 

“You want me to,” the boy said sullenly; “PI listen.” 

Walt nodded to Steve and Mr. Jadowski. He said, 
“Thanks, Mrs. Jadowski, for having me to dinner. And, 


“He could make the main 


” 


“He 
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Anita, it was . . . I had such a nice time . . . thank you.” 

“Why, you’re welcome, Walt.” 

The tone was composed, but Walt thought he read in 
her eyes a bit of the regret he felt that the evening had 
broken up so early. 

He also thought, as he rolled up the Schaeffer drive- 
way, that there would have to be another evening to make 
up for this interrupted one. There were a lot of things 
he’d wanted to talk about with Anita and hadn’t had the 
chance to. 

The night was silent, so that his shoes crunched loudly 
on the gravel. He went into the big house, and it was 
ghostly quiet. The contrast with the Jadowski home and 
the noisy arena was profound. Walt went restlessly from 
room to room. 

Finally, for no reason on earth, like a petulant small 
boy, he kicked over a footstool. 

“Upstairs, dear,” his mother called placidly. “Good- 

ness! What’s the matter?” 
Walt parked his car two blocks up Main Street and 
walked back to Union. He watched the supermarket close 
and the employees drift out, looking limp and used-up by 
the heat. Except for the girl with the glossy black hair 
and the strong, slim body in summer wash-dress. 

He loped across the street. “Anita... .” 

“Walt!” she said. “For heaven’s sake! What are 
you doing down here?” 

“I have a date,” he told her. “I hope. I’m going to 
take a girl to dinner. I hope.” 

She looked at him, and the smile left her dark-gray 
eyes. “Why?” she asked quietly. 

“Why what?” 

“Why do you want to take me to dinner?” 

“How do you like that! I meet the sister of a friend 
of mine, and I find she’s fun to be with. I ask to spend an 
evening with her, and she makes a Federal case of it.” 
Gently he touched her arm. “Look, it’s rotten hot, and 
you must be tired and hungry. Come on and be spoiled 
and catered to for a couple of hours.” 

. “Well . . . Where did you want to have dinner?” 

“T thought The Dell, if that’s okay with you.” 

It was an unscrupulous thrust. The Dell was on the 
edge of Silver Lake, part-way out over the water, and you 
sat on a screened veranda with a dinky candle throwing 
just enough light to allow you to cut your steak. It was 
cool and quiet, with no elbowing to snatch a table since, 
after you had snatched one, you were handed a menu with 
five dollars the lowest price of an entrée. A la carte. 

Anita sighed, and Walt took it for an affirmative, but 
he could see that she was troubled. When they reached the 
car, her question put it into words. 

“Why didn’t you park in front of the store?” 

Walt helped her into the car and turned the ignition 
key before he answered. “You know why. This car’s no 
more expensive than a lot of standard models, but it does 
stick out. I thought if your friends in the store saw you 
drive off in it, they might kid you.” 

She nodded, face thoughtful, composed and lovely, as 
he made her point for her—the difference in their back- 
grounds and environment, in everything they thought and 
did and were. 

“I could call for you at the house next time?” 

“Who said there’d be a next time?” But she smiled 
at him. “This will be fun, Walt. I’ve never been to The 
Dell; I’ve only looked at it sometimes from the beach where 
we were swimming. All the laughing people on the ver- 
anda, and the smoke curling up from the charcoal grills. 
It looked dreamy.” 

“Oh, it is,” said Walt, who had never before thought 
of The Dell as anything but just another place to eat. 

They went out the Lake road at a leisurely pace. Walt 
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glanced at Anita, settled back against the red leather seat. 
2 7, 4 2 BAA ” 
You’re even twice as nice as Steve described you. 

Anita laughed softly. “Steve doesn’t know my 
faults. .. . You like him, don’t you?” 

“I think of him as one of my best friends. We did a 
lot together in the Mediterranean duty. He’s quite a boy, 
one of the best boxers in the fleet. I’m a shrinking violet, 
but under his wing I felt safe.” \ - 

“I guess you didn’t need his wing too much. You 
taught judo, Steve tells me.” 

“For a while. Till a j.g. came aboard who really knew 
the stuff.” 

Walt put his hand briefly over Anita’s. “As I said, I 
like Steve very much. I also like his father and mother 
and sister and kid brother. People I like, I want to see 
sometimes. Any law against that?” 

“A few conventions. maybe,” Anita said. 

“Ah, ah! Class-consciousness.” ae 

“Oh, you!” She smiled at him, teeth very white be- 
tween the soft red of her lips; and Walt might have en- 
joyed himself as much some other night, sometime, but if 
so he could not remember when. 


Madge Schaeffer slid her dinner dress down over care- 
fully coiffed hair, and John zipped it up the side for her. 
He was ready, in white dinner jacket; they were going to 
the Coxes’ for a sedate Friday evening of cocktails-and- 
dinner, along with the Morgans and the Scotts. 

“I don’t like it,” Madge said, frowning at the mirror. 

“The dress? I think it looks fine.” 

“You know I don’t mean the dress. I don’t like 
Walter’s seeing so much of this girl. He’s out with her, 
somewhere, half the time. I don’t know where they go or 
what they do, and maybe it’s just a8 well. And he looks 
happy and excited, and not restless any more. Polly Cox 
hasn’t that effect on him, but it seems the Jadowski girl 
does. Jadowski!” The name was like tacks under her 
tongue, 

“Good old Polish,” John said. “Schaeffer. 

German.” 

“I wish you would be serious about this.” 

John shrugged. He was more serious about it than he 
let on. He didn’t like Walt’s forays into the Union Street 
section any more than Madge did. At the same time, he 
could not help but remember his own youth, and the forays 
he and friends had made into the same side of town. 

However, he was uneasily aware that things were 
different now. The “mill girls” he had known did not exist 
any more; they were just girls, like any other girls. They 
lived in comfortable homes, if slightly crowded, and they 
married in a measure of security and had their own cars 
and television sets and ate out sometimes and had friends 
in for drinks just as the Coxes were having the Morgans, 
Scotts and Schaeffers in tonight. There were still two 
sides of town, and sharply marked, too, but now “raiding” 
was no more tolerable on the one side than the other. 

“Is Walt with the Jadowskis tonight?” he asked. 

“No. For once he is with Polly. I had a talk with 
Polly this afternoon.” 

“About the other girl?” 


Good old 


“Yes. There’s no reason why I shouldn’t have,” 
Madge said defiantly. “Walts going to marry Polly. You 
know that. And I don’t want her hig beforehand.” 

“I don’t think she should feel hurt,” John said, choos- 
ing his words carefully. “A man of twenty-two is bound 
to know a few girls before he’s married.” 

“Jadowskis ?” 

“All kinds.” John lit a cigar. “Why discuss the girl 
with Polly? There’s nothing ake can do about it.” 

“Oh, John, there is. Walts going to marry Polly any- 
how. Why delay it? It might as well be soon, even if 
Walt doesn’t realize that.” : 

“And Polly is to make him realize it?” 

“You don’t have to use that tone! She’s a sweet girl, 
and so pretty . . . all she has to do is be herself.” 


At half-past five the sun, with daylight saving time, 
still had some bite to it. Walt and Polly lay in the sand 
on the Morgans’ strip of beach at the exclusive south end 
of Silver Lake. 

Polly lay on her stomach with the straps of her suit 
down to keep her back from tanning in stripes. Her back 
was beautiful. Her arms were bent so that her cheek lay 
on mais fingers. Blue eyes half-closed, she stared at 

alt, 

He flicked a pébble at her. 
on a calendar.” 

“You're complaining?” 

“No complaints. But you’d better not sit up in a 
hurry,” Walt added, looking at the slipped-down shoulder 
straps. 

She wrinkled her nose at him. “Scared, sailor?” 

“I would be if I didn’t know you so well.” 

“We do know each other well, don’t we?” she said 
after a time. “How many years? The first thing I re- 
member is you showing me a toad in a jar. You wanted to 
see if it really made warts, you said.” 

“Did it?” 

“I don’t remember any warts. And if there’d been 
some, I guess I’d have known.” Polly almost closed her 
eyes. “The little girl-next door. In stories that’s the one 
the boy ... likes . . . but doesn’t know till too late. Isn’t 
it?” 

Walt was silent, looking out across the lake. 

“You were gone a long time,” Polly added softly. “A 
year, nearly, from the time I saw you last till you got home 
again.” ; 

“It seemed long to me, too.” 

“Really? Thats good. I guess you batted around a 
lot, with people like the Jadowski boy. I went out, too, 
naturally, but nobody had any toads in jars to show me. 
Only you.” 

“Well, of course, you should have gone out,” Walt said 
heartily. “No reason for you to sit around waiting for 
me. 

“No. We've gone around with others lots of times be- 
But it didn’t mean anything, with me.” 

Walt stirred restlessly. “With me, either,” he made 

the diplomatic reply. 

“When you come right down to it, there’s always been 
just us two. Maybe like . . . like brother and sister.” 

“Well, hardly.” 

Her lips moved in a slow smile; the light breeze 
touched her gold-tawny hair. “Nice you don’t think of it 
quite like that. Because I don’t, either. But I was begin- 
ning to think maybe you must—I haven’t seen you nearly 
as much as I’d kind of planned on, since you’ve been 
home.” 

“Don’t want to wear out my welcome,” Walt evaded. 

“Walt.” 

“Yeah?” 


“Where’ll we have dinner? 


“You look like a picture 


fore. 


The Dell?” 


Walt looked down the shore at the restaurant. He'd 
gone there several times with Anita, after that first night. 
The Dell had become his and Anita’s. He didn’t want to 
go there tonight with Polly. However, she was much more 
important in the scheme of things—she was the girl he’d 
probably marry. 

“If you don’t want to go there, Walt... .” 

“Sure, The Dell. Why not?” 

“Bob Kennedy said he saw you there with a lush num- 
ber last week. Real cool, he said. Real gone.” 

“That sounds like Bob. OI rock ’n’ roll Bob.” 

“Pete Kinsley thought she was a dish, too. He saw 
you with her Friday.” 

Walt frowned. Pete Kinsley was not a favorite char- 
acter of his. and he disliked having Pete’s name bracketed 
with Anita’s even in conversation. He could have wished 
that Pete had not seen him with Anita; he knew what Pete 
would think about it, and how he might talk it around. He 
wondered if Pete had made any cracks to Polly that would 
lead her to think that there was more to the friendship 
than actually existed. 

“There are dishes and dishes,” Walt said, eyeing Polly 
speculatively. “Hey, I’ve got you at my mercy, haven't I? 
You couldn’t make a quick move to save your life—and as 
I remember, you’re ticklish.” 

“Walt!” cried Polly, clutching at the shoulder straps. 

He poked a finger in her ribs. 

“Now, Walt! Now, you stop!” She slid the straps 
in place and rolled to get away from him. The teasing 
finger poked again. She didn’t squeal or move, this time; 
suddenly. she lay dead still, and for an instant something 
naked and heart-stoppingly helpless was in her eyes. It 
was one of those half-second flashes that can reveal more 
than a year of talk, a revelation that sobered Walt instantly 
—and which he wished hadn’t occurred. 

“Well,” he said gruffly, “I guess we'd better get up to 
the house and shower for dinner. I’m starved, aren’t 
you?” 


Walt didn’t try to analyze his relationship with Anita 
Jadowski. Perhaps he kept himself from it, knowing there 
was no real substance there. When he was with her, he 
had a wonderful time; when he wasn’t with her, he was 
looking forward to their next date. She was like no other 
girl he'd ever known. She was more serious, yet with a 
beautiful sense of humor. . . . She was great fun to be with. 
Meanwhile, it was getting on toward the first of September. 
He’d be going back to college soon, and that would prob- 
ably end it. 

It was a little rough on Polly, he had to admit. He 
was seeing Polly much less than she wanted him to and 
keeping it gay and impersonal. It made him very uncom- 
fortable, because he knew she was baffled and hurt. She 
might have hoped they would be married this fall, even 
though they weren’t even formally engaged. . . . 

He was hiding behind a technicality. however and he 
knew it. But in any event the chapter would be closed 
soon, when he went back to Northern U. 

Anita seemed to take it on that basis, too. She had 
fun with him, also; he knew that. There was no more— 
one night when half-jokingly he’d kissed her, he had 
thought for a moment that he was going to get slapped. 
There had been an instant’s current of such high voltage 
that he’d been left breathless, then a swift repulse. Anita 
kept the void between them with great care. 

The sports car was familiar now in front of the 
Jadowski house. The people in the block were used to 
looking at it, sometimes with sly grins. Or, as in the case 
of Steve Jadowski lately, with a clouded stare. 

It was Steve who pulled the pin. 

Anita wasn’t ready when Walt called for her on this 
occasion. Steve was on the porch swing, and Walt sat 


` noticing. 
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down beside his friend with his nerves jangling with im- 
patience. He and Anita hadn’t much time left; Walt 
counted minutes now. 

“Anita is a little late.” Steve said calmly. “because I 
delayed her by talking to her. I advised her to phone you 
that she had a headache and couldn’t see you.” 

“You... ?” Walt said, startled. “Why?” 

Steve stared at the street, where. in the dusk, some kids 
were yelling over a game of stick-ball. “Do I have to spell 
it out? There are certain facts of life, kid.» I like my 
sister. I don’t want her to get hurt.” 

“Hurt?” said Walt. 

Steve turned his stare on Walt. “Behave. You're not 
serious about Anita. At least you shouldn’t be. The 
Schaeffers and the Jadowskis? Holy cats! Yet you take 
up her time like this.” 

“If _two people like each other I don’t see why 
names— 

“T don’t mind the time. 
to go with it.” 

Walt’s laugh was strained. “Heart? She could be 
my sister for all the heart’s concerned. She’s just a swell 
girl I like to be with—and J guess she likes it. too.” 

“Yeah. she does.” 

There was silence. Then Walt sighed. “Sure. I know 
what you mean. But you can relax, butch. I'm going up 
to Northern pretty soon, and then T’ll be out of the Jadowski 
hair.” 

“Pretty soon’s not soon enough. Walt. 
making tonight the last one?” 

Walt was astonished at the way it hit him. He 
shouldn’t have been. He had apprehended the “last night” 
and discounted it; it was just happening two weeks early. 

“You mean it, Steve?” 

“Uh-huh. Things are okay so far. I think. But 
you're a fella who sort of appeals to women. Why risk an 
overexposure ?” 

“How about my feelings in all this?” said Walt resent- 
fully. “You act as if theres only one person here. 
There’re two of us, after all.” 

“Anything happens on your side, that’s on you. It’s 
not Anita who’s been pushing this.” Steve’s hand touched 
Walt’s shoulder for an instant. “Not sore, kid?” 

“No. I think I’d like to be—I’m kind of sore at some- 
thing. But not you.” 

“Okay. I hope you'll come down to see the Jadowskis 
often. But not to see Anita, except with the rest of us.” 

Steps sounded and Anita came out, a dim white vision 
in the dark. Her eyes looked luminous and lovely in the 
pale triangle of her face. 

“Sorry I kept you waiting, Walt.” 

“That’s all right,” Walt said heavily. A sense of loss 
was already strong in him. And of rebellion. What hurt 
to see Anita a few times more? Steve was being a pretty 
heavy brother. wasn’t he? 

“You two were talking about me?” 
the car. 

= “Yes.” Walt frowned. “It’s a crazy world.” 

“It’s a good world. It’s only crazy if we make it so.” 

Walt looked quickly at her. She had said “we.” not 
Perhaps he was not alone in feeling that sense 
of loss? It wouldn’t change anything, even if it were true. 
but his heart jumped with sudden excitement. This friend- 
ship had meant a lot to him, and he’d never known how 
much or how little it meant to her. 

He said, “I'll be going up to Northern soon.” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“We've had nice times together.” 

“Yes.” 

Walt sighed. The barrier of reserve was still in place. 

“What would you like to do tonight?” 

“Dance, I think. The Jack-Pot?” She had suggested 


I just don’t want any heart 


How about 


Anita asked, in 
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it, Walt knew, because none of his friends was apt to be 
there. 

They got a table near the end wall and sat there with 
their beer, not saying much. Both knew this was good-by. 
No tears, no tragedy, but something to regret. “There are 
certain facts of life . . .” The music started and they got up. 

Anita was not in general as good a dancer as Polly 
Cox, but she was as good with Walt. There was an affinity 
between them, so that. when they danced, they were one 
being; a unity. 

“That was swell.” Walt said when the music ended. 
“But I’m a rat, asking you to dance when you’re on your 
feet all day,” 

“Am I complaining?” she said lightly. It must have 
been imagination when, a moment before, Walt had 
thought he felt her fingers tremble. 

here was a lull while the juke-box plucked another 
record into place. Three men came in, about Walt’s age, 
in slacks and sport shirts. They called to Anita, grinning 
at the two of them in a way Walt didn’t like. There was in 
it something of the slyness occasionally seen in the stares of 
neighbors at the sight of Walt’s car parked in front of the 
Jadowski home. 

Steve was right. Walt was doing Anita no good with 
this friendship. She was beginning to be talked about. 

“Too many people like to make too much out of a 
little.” Walt growled. 

“Not the people who count,” Anita said calmly. 

“Who are those three apes who just came in?” 

“They live down the block from us.” 

“Friends of yours?” : 

“No.” Anita’s lips tightened. 
say hello to.” 

Walt forgot them as they danced again. 

“Anita...” 

“Yes?” 

He bit his lip. “Nothing.” 

But what he'd started to say was how nice it would be 
if she could come to Chicago to some of the Northern U 
dances, or a dinner-theatre party. Polly Cox would, during 
the winter, and it would be perfectly all right and no one 
would say anything. It would not be all right if Anita did, 
so why talk about it? 

The tune ended. With reluctance Walt took his arms 
from around her, and they went back to their table. 

“I think we'd better go,” Anita said suddenly. 

“Now?” Walt protested. “It’s only ten.” 

“We can ride around some, if you want to, but I can’t 
stay out late on week nights.” 

A voice came audibly from several tables away. 
“... You can get a date with her if you got the dough, all 
right.” 

Walt didn’t get it for a minute. Then he saw Anita’s 
face, as if “a whip-lash had been laid across it, and he 
turned. 

The three men who had recently entered were at a 
table a few yards away. The biggest of the three wgs 
grinning at Anita. 

“The guys around her own neighborhood ain’t good 
ee a he went on audibly. “You have to be from the 

i pe 

“Knock it off, Mike,” another of the trio said. 

“Me? What am I doing? A guy can talk, can’t he?” 

“Knock it off!” 
> Toa put her hand on Walt’s angry arm. “Lets go, 

alt.” $ 

“ ‘Let's go Walt, ” the man mimicked her. There was 
a partly emptied beer mug in front of him, but it looked as 
if he’d had something stronger before coming here. So this 
was why Anita had suddenly remembered that she should 
not stay out late. 

“Please, Walt.” 


“I just know them to 


“ ‘Please, Walt? ” came the jeering echo. Anita 
lowered her voice so that it would not carry. “He’s a 
trouble-maker. Steve lit into him once for it. Don’t let 


him bother you.” 

Walt put a bill on the table, without haste, and got to 
his feet. She was right, of course. A brawl in a place like 
this—it could even get into the papers, due to the promi- 
nence of the Schaeffer name. He slid her chair back for 
her. 

However, it wasn’t over yet. Their way to the door 
led past the trio’s table, and as they got near, the big fellow 
leaned back in his chair and stuck his legs out so that their 
way was blocked unless they stepped over. 

Walt moved ahead of Anita. He stopped and looked 
at the legs. Their owner stared blandly back at him. Walt 
abruptly put his foot against a brawny knee and shoved. 
Man and chair spun half around and fell in a tangle partly 
under the table. Walt and Anita went on. 

“Oh,. Walt. I wish you hadn’t.” Her hand was tight 
on his arm. “Walt, I think he’s going to come after us.” 

“Sure, he’s going to come after us,” Walt said. “I’m 
sorry, baby, but when a fellow’s set on picking a fight, 
there isn’t much you can do about it.” 

They got out the door and a few yards into the park- 
ing lot when the three men appeared behind them. Two 
were holding the big one’s arms, but he wrenched loose. 
Walt stood there. 

“Pretty good with your feet, huh?” the man said. 
“Kick and run.” 

The blow was so quick that Walt only half ducked it. 
He staggered back. The next one was anticipated; Walt 
caught the pistoning arm, stepped aside and pulled. The 
man crashed against the side of a parked car ten feet away, 
and his two companions got him before he could straighten 
up. 

“He’s boiled,” one said to Anita. “He doesn’t mean 
anything. Don’t tell Steve.” 

They half persuaded and half dragged the shaken man 
away, and Walt got into his car with Anita. There had 
been no triumph and there was no exhilaration; he was 
too much concerned with the possible significance of the 
stupid encounter. Had he really hurt Anita’s reputation 
around her home, or was this just a big clown too ready 
with his fists? 

He said, “I’m sorry.” 

Anita didn’t pretend to misunderstand. “You needn’t 
be. There’s no real damage done. It’s as you said; too 
many people like to make a lot out of a little.” 

They got to the highway, and Walt turned right, away 
from town instead of toward it. He took Anita’s hand and 
held it for a minute, before she drew away. There was no 
doubt of it this time. Her fingers were trembling. 

“We'd better go home pretty soon,” she said. 
Steve we wouldn't be out late—Walt, you’re hurt!” 

Not till then was he conscious of a warm trickle on 
his forehead. 

“It can’t be much,” he said. “I don’t feel anything.” 

“Oh, Walt!” She dabbed with her handkerchief, and 
then moved away from him as a truck and car came toward 
them with the car edging out to pass the truck. “Stop for 
a minute till I fix this up.’ 

Walt slowed, but there wasn’t space on the road 
shoulder to stop. Ahead was a lane, and he turned into 
that. A huge willow drooped its branches around them like 
a tent. j 

“It’s just a little cut,” Walt said. “He must have worn 
a ring.” 

She leaned close to him, eyes anxious, while she gently 
dabbed. The sweet scent of her was heavy in his nostrils, 
and he had never seen such fine-grained, lovely skin. “It 
ought to have iodine on it,” she said, voice suddenly husky. 
He could see the pulse beat in her throat. 


“I told 


The tension of all the evening swept over him, the feel 
of her against him, dancing, the lost look in her eyes when 
she came out on the porch, the amazing pain he'd felt at 
realizing that this must be their last night. Anita? She 
was trembling all over, now, spasmodically, and her body 
swayed toward his almost as if it were falling out of control. 

“Anita . . .” he whispered hoarsely. 

“Walt... darling .. .” 

His arms went out as if they were things apart from 
him, moving of their own will, and he crushed her to him. 
Her eyes went wide, dazed. Then they closed. 

“Darling, darling, darling.” - 

The motor softly throbbed, unheeded, and here and 
there through rents in the soft green tent the bright stars 
could be seen. 


At home, Walt sank down slowly on his bed and swore 
in a whisper through clenched teeth. What had he done? 
What had been the matter with him? He hadn’t meant to 
go overboard like that. Then night and girl and pent-up 
emotion had hit him like a tornado... . d 

He got up and paced the room. Bored, restless, at a 
loose end, he had rushed a girl who, although fine and 
sweet, would not ordinarily have had such attraction for 
him. She had been wiser than he and had fought clear of 
emotion from the start. As Steve had said, it had not been 
Anita who had pushed this affair along, it had been Walt 
Schaeffer. 

Then he had lost his head and in so doing had be- 
trayed his friendship with Steve and his admiration and 
respect for Anita. He’d have given an arm to blot out the 
wild, overwhelming moment that had changed both their 
lives. 

Well, it was done. At best, he had hurt Anita badly, 
and nothing he could do would make up for it. At worst— 

But maybe everything would be all right. 


This year, his senior year, Walt did not go back to the 
fraternity house where he had lived before. He took a 
small apartment with a friend of his and settled in to work. 
Or try to work. 

He couldn’t drive Anita from his mind. He was 
haunted by her and by his helplessness to make up in any 
way for what he’d done to her. In the two weeks before 
he’d left Kenniston, he had phoned her half a dozen times, 
and she had been calm and cool and final in her refusal 
to see him. He had tried to wait for her at the super- 
market, and she had turned away from him. She accepted 
to the full whatever share of the responsibility was hers; 
she was a grown woman. 

If only he could have news of her! He knew a letter 
to her would go unanswered, no matter what the circum- 
stances when it reached her. He wrote to Steve and got a 
cool, uninformative note back. She could have been off 
on another planet as far as hearing anything about her was 
concerned. 

When the news finally did reach him, in the middle of 
October, it came by a most unexpected courier. Tommy 
Jadowski. 

Pete Tenafly, who shared the apartment, came laugh- 
ing in one evening and said, “What social circles are you 
moving in now? What have you been doing lately, and 
with whom?” 

Walt looked at him questioningly. 

“Couple of kids downstairs in a beat-up hot-rod,” Pete 
explained. “One of ’em—looks about fourteen—asked if 
Walter Schaeffer lived here. I said yes, and he asked me 
to tell Mr. Schaeffer he’d like to see him at that statue in 
the little park down the street.” 

“Quit kidding,” Walt said. 

“Im not kidding. He said that. Said his name was 
Tommy. Hey—” Pete stared after Walt’s retreating back. 
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The park was a half-block triangle resulting from the 
intersection of two diagonal streets. For a moment, Walt 
saw no one in the dim triangle. Then he saw a stubby car, 
parked without lights, and a figure at the wheel. And 
finally he saw the wiry boy standing near the statue. 

He went over to him. “Tommy—” 

Walt froze, a yard away. There was enough light to 
reveal the boy’s white, agonized face, and to glint on a 
knife blade. ; 

“Okay,” Walt said. “What’s this all about?” 

“You wouldn’t know, of course, Mr. Fancy-Pants 
Schaeffer,” Tommy Jadowski shrilled. : 

“Afraid not,” Walt said. But as he looked into the 
suffering young eyes, he began to understand. “It must be 
serious, to bring you up here to Chicago.” 

“Pd have trailed you to Africa if I had to. 
gonna get yours.” 

“Anita,” Walt said. 

“Yeah, Anita. And now I’m going to fix—” 

There was a bench at hand. Tommy was tensed to 
spring. Walt sat down slowly, as if he’d been eighty years 
old. He felt that old. “Did Anita send you?” 

Tommy teetered on the edge of action. It was a toss- 
up whether he’d. answer, or spring. Finally he said, 
“Course not. You ought to know that.” 

“Yes,” Walt said heavily, “I guess I ought to. Tell me 
about it.” 

“What’s to tell?” Tommy swayed forward again, 
bursting out with all the street talk hed learned in his 
fifteen years, nerving himself up to the thing he had come 
here to do. If Walt had made one move, given him one 
excuse to thrust... . 

“Look, Tommy.” Walt leaned back, with all his torso 
as an open target. “You're all right. A kid who wouldn't 
go to bat for his sister would be a real heel. But you’d 
better hold off till you see if you'll be hurting her some 
more instead of helping her. What did Anita tell you?” 

“She didn’t tell me anything. She didn’t have to. 
For weeks she goes around not hearin’ when you say some- 
thing to her, gettin’ thinner, not eatin’. Then she goes to 
the doctor. After that I catch her in her room crying her 
eyes out.” ` ° 

Walt stared at him, not seeing him, really, lost in the 
enormous problem that had been slammed down on him 
and in the equally enormous. decision it made necessary. 
Yet actually there was no decision to be made; that came 
clear in a minute. It had all been decided with the boy’s 
hysterical words, “In her room crying her eyes out.” 

Anita, doing that. Head high and proud in public, 
bent low when she thought she was alone. 

“Get in your car and go home,” Walt said. “PH prob- 
ably be there almost as soon as you are.” 


You’re 


2 


T 


AÅ. 
At twelve-fifty A.M., Walt hummed past the town limits. 
At twelve-fifty-three he was in the telephone booth of a 


diner. 

The telephone rang for a long time. Walt began to 
think no one was going to answer, but then Steve’s voice 
sounded. 

“Steve. Walt. May I talk to Anita, please?” 
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The silence was eloquent. So it’s you. And wanting 
to talk to Anita at this time of night. “It’s a little late,” 
Steve said evenly. “She’s in bed, asleep.” 

Walt could doubt that latter. In bed, perhaps. 
Asleep? Or thinking, trying to plan. trying to see her 
way out? 

“It’s important, Steve,” he said. “I’m sorry it’s late, 
but I couldn’t get down from Chicago any sooner.” How 
much did Steve know about this? As much as Tommy? 
It was possible he didn’t. 

“Okay.” 

Walt stood there waiting, face whiter than he knew, 
with voices of the people at the diner’s counter fuzzy in 
his ears. 

“Walt.” Had there been a slight break in her voice? 
“Whatever are you doing here, phoning at this time of 
night?” i 
“I’m coming out to the house,” Walt said. “Please 
dress and be on the porch. I have to see you right away.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t do that—” 

“PI be in front in ten minutes,” Walt said. 
there till you come out.” 

He hung up. All the way down he had wondered what 
Anita’s reception of him would be. Hysterical anger? 
Desperate clutching? He had the answer now; she was 
going to act matter-of-fact. “normal.” He should have 
known, with her pride. 

She came down the steps to him, bundled in a heavy 
cloth coat against the cold of the fall night. 

“Get in, please,” Walt said, door open. 

“Walt, really!” 

He just stood there with the door open. 
lip and got in, and he started off. 

Afterward, Walt wasn’t clear as to where they’d driven. 
He remembered dark, empty streets, a slow pace—and two 
people discussing something that shouldn’t have arisen in 
the first place. 

“Tommy told me about it. To say that I’m sorry—” 

“Told you about what?” Anita’s face looked gen- 
uinely perplexed. Walt had a moment of doubt, and of 
a wild stirring of freedom. He was ashamed of that. 

“I want to tell you right away that it'doesn’t really 
matter, Anita... Darling ... I was going to ask you 
to marry me when | was graduated next spring. But now’s 
better. I don’t know why, I ever thought I could wait 
that long—” 

Anita touched Walt’s hand indulgently. “You’re a 
nice boy, darling. I’ve liked you very much. Right now 
you're proving all over what a nice boy you are. But it 
isn’t necessary, Walt. Don’t feel bad about that... . about 
that... It was the night and all.” 

The doubt, and the distressing feeling of new freedom 
grew. However, Anita’s words brought back words of 
Tommy’s that had seared themselves in his mind. 

“Thanks for asking me to marry you,” she said. “Pl 
remember that and love it, all my life. But you know as 
well as I do that it could never work out.” 

Not hearin’ when you talk to her. That was what 
Tommy had said. Not eatin’ anything. Going to see the 
doctor and after that sittin’ in her room crying... . 

“All right, then,” he said. “Pll take you home, and 
tomorrow I’ll have a talk with your doctor.” 

“T-talk to the doctor?” she repeated. 

“Yes. Tomorrow, first thing in the morning.” 

“No! You can’t— Why would you want to—” 

Her pallor finally confirmed it. She was as pale as 
death. It was no good any more, and she saw that, and he 
felt her shiver there beside him. 

- “Yes,” she whispered. “You don’t have to see the 
doctor. Yes. But-you can’t make a wrong thing right by 
doing another wrong thing. Getting married would be 
the craziest—” 


“PI sit 


She bit her 


“What did you think you could do?” he said. “Ali 
alone, with no one to help .. . What did you think 
you'd do?” 

“T hadn’t decided yet.” She was shivering till her 
teeth chattered. The whole act was gone, and the miracle 
was that she could have kept it up that long. “I might 
go to New York. Nobody knows me there, and I’ve finished 
my secretarial course. I could get a job.” 

Walt. kissed her cheek. “You’ve got more nerve, and 
brains, and wrong ideas— TIl take you home, now, and 
you tell your family we’re going to be married. Next week.” 

Her cheeks flamed. “If you think I’ll marry you—or 
would marry anybody—like that—” 

“There’s nothing ‘like that’ about it.” Walt pulled 
to the curb and stopped. He kissed her, hands to her 
cheeks so that she could not turn aside. “I told you—I was 
going to propose next spring anyway. I went to Chicago 
not sure of how I felt, and I guess you weren’t sure, either. 
But it wasn’t long before I knew.” 

She couldn’t speak, but she could still shake her glossy. 
dark head, with tears spilling on her cheeks. 

“I’m going home and tell dad and mother about our 
getting married,” Walt said firmly. “Gee, I'm so excited. 
and so glad about it... Ill see you tomorrow evening. 
Oh, and tomorrow you tell the store you’re leaving. No 
two weeks monkey-business, because you won’t have two 
weeks. We'll be married next Wednesday.” 

She clung to him, and pushed him away, and clung 
to him again as her rebellious body and emotions sub- 
merged her will, then were conquered, then swept over it 
again. She knew better, her chaotic actions said, but life 
and love were at one end of the tug-of-war, and only reason 
and intelligence on the other. 

“At least.” she said, at her door, “take a little time 
to tell them. Don’t just hurry home and say—” 

“That we'll be married,” Walt told her, kissing her. 
“Next Wednesday. And I only wish it could be tomorrow. 
What got into me, thinking I wasn’t sure about you, going 
off to Chicago? Suppose I’d lost you? Sleep tight, darling. 
See you tomorrow night.” 


He should have telephoned home, too, Walt thought 
as he stopped in the Schaeffer driveway. Nearly two A.M.. 
his mother and father asleep and not even dreaming he 
was at home, let alone that he was about to explode a bomb 
that would change the lives of all of them. To be abruptly 
waked and confronted with what he had to say... . 

He walked to the door, with Anita’s face, her ques- 
tioning eyes, before him in the dark. Feeling that he was 
lying, knowing that he was, yet wanting so desperately to 
believe! She was a girl in a million, and he’d work with 
everything he had to make her as happy as she deserved 
to be. 

He started to unlock the door and then thought better 
of it. To give his father and mother some warning, he 
rang the bell, again and again, till he saw a light snap on 
in their bedroom. Then he let himself in and was waiting 
in the hall when his father came downstairs in robe and 
slippers. 

“Walt! What in the world are you doing here? At 
this time of night? What’s wrong?” 

It was time for the first act of a play in which Walt 
swore he’d never falter. He hung a happy grin on his face. 

“What’s wrong?” he said. “You mean: What’s right? 
And the answer is: The finest thing that ever happened. 
I’m in love, and I’m going to get married.” 

Walt’s mother was coming downstairs, now, alarmed 
by the bell and the voices. “Walt!” She’d caught the 
last words. The vestiges of sleep went from her eyes. 
“Goodness! Of all the impulsive— You went to see Polly 
at this hour?” 

“Not Polly,” Walt said. through the stiff formation 


of his grin. “None other than Anita Jadowski. Isn’t that 
something ?” 

Madge Schaeffer grabbed for the stair banister, and 
Walt’s breath caught at the look in her face. John Schaeffer 
just stood there, but his shoulders slumped as if a heavy 
weight had suddenly been dropped on them. 


“Not . . . not Polly?” Madge’s incredulous whisper 
sounded. 
“No.” Walt waved his hand, and wondered if he 


looked as foolish as he felt, with the fatuous grin and the 
forced note of happiness. “Polly’s a fine girl, but it, took 
Anita to make me see what love’s about. We are getting 
married,” he went on gaily, “next week.” 

“Next...” Madge stopped and swallowed. John took 
a deep breath. His face had a gray tinge. 

“Don’t you think,” he said, “that you could have 
told us better in the morning, after a little build-up?” 

“I guess so,” Walt said. “It was just that I was so 
full of plans, and I’d just come from Anita, and we'd got 
our plans all made...” He could not say that this was 
part of a forcing play, that if he had waited till morning, 
he was not sure he’d still have the resolution to go through 
with it. 

John stared grimly at his son. “Go upstairs, Madge,” 
he said over his shoulder. “Walt and I will have a little 
talk in the library, and then I'll join you.” 

In the book-lined room, John sat down at the great 
flat-topped desk that had been his father’s. Walt stood a 
moment, felt that this might look defiant and sat down in 
a chair at the end of the desk. John rubbed his hand over 
his forehead, eyes closed for a moment. 

“So you’re going to marry Anita Jadowski.” 

“Yes,” Walt said. “And I’m the luckiest guy—” 

“Next week.” 

“Yes. Now that we know, we see no reason to wait.” 

“One reason is what everybody will think. They'll 
think you had to marry her.” 

Walt shrugged. This was one scar he could not erase. 
He could save Anita’s pride, but the inexorable calendar 
would guarantee whispers. He said, “Let ’em think it. 
Who cares?” 

“Do you have to marry her?” John said evenly. 

“Certainly not! We want a family, and the sooner 
we can start one, the better. But if you think for a 
minute—” 

Walt stopped. It was no good; his father knew. 

John leaned back. “The plans you make. The dreams 
you have, for twenty years. And in one minute... But 
not only our dreams and plans will be broken; yours will 
be, too. Polly is the girl. We know it; you know it; 
Polly knows it.” He shook his head. “Did the Jadowskis 
call you down from Chicago?” 

Walt thought of Tommy. “No. I told you, I came 
down because a little absence made me see how I feel about 
Anita.” 

John moved his hand as if the words were flies he 
was brushing aside. ‘You're not being pressured into 
this?” 

“No.” He could be honest here. Pressure? If there 
had been, perhaps he could have acted differently and still 
retained a shred of self-respect. 

“Does it matter to you that you’re deeply disappoint- 
ing me and just about breaking your mother’s heart?” . 

“Dad, don’t be like that. This isn’t puppy love. I’m 
twenty-two. She’s twenty-one.” : 

“If you're trying to say you are of age, you can save 
your breath. I know you are. Whether this also makes 
you mature, you’d know better than I.” John rubbed his 
hand across his forehead again, as if it ached violently. 
“I can’t command you; I can only ask. And I ask just 
one thing. Will you please make this wedding a month 
from now, instead of next week?” 
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“I can’t,” said Walt. “I mean, the plans are all set 
now, dad. I wouldn’t want to disappoint Anita like that.” 
“Thank you,” John Schaeffer said icily. “Goodnight.” 


As he had done on another night, not too long ago, 
Walt sat in his room with his head in his hands. “The 
plans you make,” his father had said. “The dreams you 
have. But not only our plans and dreams will be broken, 
yours will be, too.” 

Well, they were. A smooth last year at Northern U. 
A job in his father’s office, paying well. Marriage with 
Polly Cox, later, when he felt like marriage. A nice home, 
no worry about security, in due time a family. 

On the dresser was Polly’s picture—laughing, un- 
worried young face, light shining hair, wide blue eyes. 
Walt got up and looked at the picture, then took it back 
with him to the bed. A fine girl. He could imagine in 
detail what life with her would be like. When he tried to 
imagine life with Anita, he saw only blankness. 

Alone in his room he could relax his guard, so his 
head bowed down, and it was like this that his mother 
found him when she came into his room a moment later 
without knocking. A boy in utter despair, face buried 
in his hands, picture of the girl he loved lying beside him 
on the bed. The one glimpse told her everything she had 
to know—that her son was hopelessly committed to a 
hideous mistake and knew that it was a mistake. 

For half a second, possibly, Madge read her son’s 
despair. Then his head came up, and the grin was on his 
face. 

“It’s three o’clock,” Madge said. ‘“Shouldn’t you try 
to get some sleep?” 

“I guess so. Say, this must have jolted you. 
sorry. But I’m so happy about it—” 

“You are?” Madge said. “You’re sure?” 

“Of course!” 

“Happy,” she said’ deliberately, “because you have to 
marry the girl?” 

For the first—and last—time Walt let his pretense slip 
a bit. “No. I’m sorry enough about that. It shouldn’t 
have happened. - I don’t know yet how it did happen. It 
was like being caught up in a hurricane. But as I told 
Anita, it doesn’t really matter. I was going to ask her to 
marry me anyway. She’s a wonderful girl, mother. I’m 
lucky.” 

Her heart went out to her son, lying to her, putting 
on this act to soothe, a little, the pain she felt at what he 
was being forced to do. 

In that moment she resolved to break the trap that 
held him, any way she could, using any means that oc- 
curred to her. Walt Schaeffer held this as a contract which 
must be honored. Madge Schaeffer was not obligated in 
any way save one—duty to her son. 

John was in bed when she got back to their room. 
His face was composed, but the ashen color of his skin gave 
him away. Madge sat down beside him. 

“Its bad, John. He hates this thing he’s going to do. 
He’s miserable—and trying to act happy about it.” 

“He told you he was miserable?” John said. 

“No, of course not. But the way he was acting when 
I went into his room, when he wasn’t expecting anyone, 
told the whole thing. Sitting there with his head in his 
hands, with Polly’s picture beside him ... He loves her, 
not this Anita. And now, because he lost his head for a 
moment, he has to give up the girl he really loves and 
marry this stranger.” 

“It’s not to his discredit,” John said finally. “I wish 
he was more hard-boiled, didn’t have such a big bump of 
idealism. There are things that could be done—but it is 
not in his disfavor that he refuses to do them.” 

“I know. I’m proud of Walt, really. But that only 
makes it more vital that we save him.” She took his hand. 


I’m 
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“We've got to do for Walt what he can’t do for himself— 
break this up.” 

John thought this over, then shook his head. “He’s 
aman, Madge. He can’t be lifted out of messes any more; 
he must fight his own way out of them.” 

“But don’t you see? He can’t fight, his hands are tied 
by what he thinks is duty. We can fight, our hands aren’t 
tied. We've got to help him.” 

“I’m not just sure... .” 

“Oh, John! The daughter of a bartender, the sister 
of a prize-fighter?” 

“The family angle would be difficult,” John said. “The 
Jadowskis and Schaeffers move in different circles, to say 
the least. But still, the girl just might be all right for him.” 

“Then let them prove it to us.” 

“Prove it?” John frowned. “How do you mean that?” 

“In getting himself into this,” Madge said, “Walt 
has gone against everything you’ve ever taught him. And 
he’s going against your wishes and advice right now. Isn’t 
that so?” 

“Yes, it certainly is!” John’s lips were a thin line. 

“All right,” Madge said triumphantly. “He’s making 
his bed, let him lie in it, without help from us.” 

“We want him to finish college, Madge.” 

“That’s not important now. What is important is 
to stop this marriage, if we can. If we can’t, there’s always 
divorce, after he has lived with the girl a while and given 
a name to the child.” Her fingers were urgent on his. 
“One of our best weapons is money. I don’t think Walt 
has thought of that at all. If he has to try to support him- 
self and a wife and child immediately, with no business 
training... .” 

“That’s pretty rough,” objected John. 

“For his own good? Doing something for him that 
in his heart of hearts he wishes could be done anyway?” 

John was silent for a while. “Pll do this much,” he 
said finally. “Pll offer him financial aid, but in such a 
way that if he has half the spirit of a rabbit he’ll have to 
refuse. We’ll see then what the boy is made of.” 


On his way to meet Anita next evening, Walt had a 
clearer picture of the changes wrought in others by his 
reckless moment with Anita. The way it had exploded in 
his parents’ lives! And, that afternoon, in Polly’s life! 

He’d have given anything to avoid seeing Polly, but, 
of course, he couldn’t do that. He owed her that as surely 
as he owed his name to Anita. To try to soften it, he had 
asked Polly to meet him at the cave—a rock recess beside 
a pool where they had waded when they were kids. They 
had played bandit in the cave, too; everything about it 

ı reminded them of childhood. So if he met her there now, 
wouldn’t the surroundings wordlessly intimate that theirs 
had been a childish companionship and never really ma- 
ture? 

It hadn’t worked. Walt was certainly adult, a harassed 
man faced with a man’s problem. Polly was still a girl in 
untroubled mind and untested character, but she was un- 
deniably a woman in body and emotion. Nor, in that 
childish playground, were the words between them childish. 

“I have to tell you this, Polly, because I guess there 
has been a kind of understanding between us. I know 
there has been between our parents. We've known each 
other forever; we’ve played together and quarreled to- 
gether. Once you gave me a peach of a black eye, I re- 
member.” 

She’d said nothing. With the moment of their meet- 
ing, her smile had faded as the delicate antennae of her 
intuition picked up traces of something terribly wrong. 

“It was one of those things that everyone expects.” 
Walt had gone on, searching desperately for the best way 
to put it. “I don’t know how much you expected it. If I 
thought it was a lot. that would make me a pretty con- 


ceited fellow. If I thought it was only a little—I wouldn’t 
quite believe it.” 

Polly said, “Who is she?” 

“Things happen,” Walt said, with pleading in his 
voice. “They just happen. You’ve got to understand 
that. There’s no sense in a lot of it. But a thing can hit 
you like a ton of bricks, when you aren’t even looking for 
it. When it does, it can hit others at the same time.” 

She said thickly, “Who is she?” 

“That doesn’t matter so much as just—that there is 
someone. I wish there weren’t. I wish it hadn’t hap- 
pened—” 

“It’s that Polish girl.” 

Walt’s mouth opened for more words, then closed. 
He had not been able to soften the blow a featherweight 
for anyone. 

Polly’s pallor was dreadful. Her face was twisted up 
as if he were cutting off her arm with a dull knife. 

“You’re going to marry her.” 

Walt nodded, wishing he knew of some great sacrifice 
he might make that would spare Polly just a little. 

“When?” 

“Right away. Next Wednesday.” 

Into the terrible pallor came raw red spots. 

“So that’s the way she caught you. The oldest way 
in the world.” 

“No!” Whatever had made him think that he could 
hide the central fact of this marriage? But still he would 
go through the form of denial. “No, Polly. I left her 
and found out I loved her.” 

Polly had greeted him here a beautiful girl, a shel- 
tered, happy person for whom nothing had ever gone 
seriously wrong. She wasn’t beautiful now; she was an 
enraged, stricken female. 

“So that’s the way to get a man. Why didn’t I think 
of it? What made me think love was the answer, when 
all you have to do is get a man off in a corner and step 
out of your clothes? Oh! That nasty, scheming littl—” 

She had shrieked the words, yet somehow her rage 
had dignity. And the outpourings helped. She stopped 
at last and sat silent on the rock ledge for so long that 
Walt thought she had dismissed him and wanted to be 
alone. Then she turned toward him, face still, but not 
composed. 

“Well, that’s that,” she said. “Go ahead; marry her. 
I couldn’t care less. But you’re still a fool to fall for it. 
She probably isn’t pregnant at all.” 

“Whoever said she—” 

Polly’s lips had curled. “You'll have a dandy time 
trying to convince anybody different.” 

She’d risen, then, and walked away, leaving him there 
by the pool where they had had so many happy times. 


Down Main Street, a heavily loaded trailer-truck 
rumbled at a reckless pace. Walt looked at the speeding 
behemoth. A sudden twist of his wheel, a collision. ... 

He grinned wryly. What a fine, dramatic thought! 
Poor me. The troubles I’m having, nobody knows. But 
if I were dead, they'd know, and then they'd feel sorry 
for me. 

The only hitch was that “poor me” had brought those 
troubles on himself. 

An instant later he thought in panic, Z wonder if 
Anita has looked at speeding trucks and high windows 
like that? Somehow he didn’t think so. He thought Anita 
probably had more raw courage than he had. But she 
was in a spot where such speculation was understandable, 
and he had put her there. ; 

Walt parked as near the store entrance as he could 
get, this time. Damage her reputation? That was a 
laugh. He waited in the car, and before he had smoked 
half a cigarette, Anita emerged and came toward him. 


Pride touched him at the way she moved, dark, glossy 
head high. Then he saw how the vivid coloring had dulled 
in a face perceptibly thinner. He’d have to do something 
about that. 

“Hi,” he said. “Want a ride, doll? Going my way?” 

It was so ridiculous under the circumstances that a 
faint smile touched her lips, to fade an instant later. 

“You still think I should go your way, Walt?” 

“It would be embarrassing if you didn’t, with the 
family getting ready for a wedding next Wednesday.” 

“You told them, then.” 

“Ves,” 

“And the girl? Polly Cox?” 

Walt nodded, and wished she wouldn’t search his 
face with such intelligent, perceptive eyes. 

“Tt must have been bad.” Anita sighed. “No matter 
what she said or did, she can’t be blamed for it. You 
know that?” s 

He nodded again and closed the door after her and 
started toward her house. “You told your family?” 

none yet. I wanted to give you time to change your 
mind.” 

His hand gently touched her lips, stilling them. “When 
will you find out that the last thing I would want to do 
would be to change my mind? I told you, darling, I found 
out the hard way how much I love you. I told you Pd 
meant to propose to you anyhow. Do you find that so 
tough to believe?” 

She was silent, looking at him with her soul in her 
eyes, begging for conviction and not entirely finding it. 

“It might be better if we didn’t have to rush at it,” 
Walt said, “but I’m glad even for that. It saves sweating 
it out for eight months or a year—I can have you right 
away.” 

Some of the doubt left her eyes, and he felt better. 
This girl beside him should have her happiness as well as 
her legal rights: He swore that all over again. 

In the Jadowski house, the family was in the dining 
room. Walt and Anita faced them in the doorway. They 
knew’ now, all right. Perhaps’ Tommy, the only one not 
there, had told them. Perhaps they had comprehended 
the situation themselves, with Walt’s hurried visit late 
last night being the final piece they needed. Mrs. Jadowski 
gazed at the two with her eyes misted and her lips trem- 
bling. Mr. Jadowski looked like a judge on a bench, im- 
personal, incorruptible, glacial. Steve’s face was the cold, 
if courteous, face of a stranger. 

“Steve,” he said, “Mr. and Mrs. Jadowski—Anita has 
an announcement to make. Go on, darling.” 

If she had faltered still, objected still . . . but she 
didn’t. She said steadily, “Walt and I are going to be 
married.” 


Mrs. Jadowski began to cry. The two men looked 
almost as they had before. Almost—some of the tension 
had left. Again Walt hung the happy grin on his face— 
he’d have a lot of practice doing that before this crisis was 
finished.. He put his hand out. Steve took it with the 
formality of a new acquaintance, as did his father. All 
the old friendliness was gone. Walt had regained their 
respect, but not their regard, i 

He told them of their plan to be married next Wed- 
nesday, and Mr. Jadowski nodded and said he would 
arrange for the church. It was all rather sad, with none 
of the happy tears and back-poundings such an occasion 
would ordinarily bring forth. 

“Tomorrow evening,” Walt said later, kissing her. 
“The Schaeffers want to meet you and your family.” 

She stared in dismay. “Oh, Walt—do we have to?” 

She sighed. “That was silly, wasn’t it? Of course 
we have to. But do you mind if I say I’d rather take a 
beating?” i ; 


- me to, she pleaded with herself. 
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Anita’s room in the Jadowski house was small, immacu- 
late and uncluttered. The few furnishings she had painted 
white, afterward vaguely regretting it, but now knowing 
it was because it gave the room an unnecessarily severe 
look—there had been little time in her life for such studies 
as home decoration. 

Anita was dressing and taking a long time to do it. 
What should she wear to a family dinner at the Schaeffers’? 
A dinner. dress? Suit? Sweater and skirt? How could 
she even guess, when the situation itself was so unexpected ? 
A visit by the Jadowskis to the Schaeffers. Jt won't work, 
she thought despairingly. It can’t work! Oh, everything’s 
all wrong about it. 

And yet she loved Walt as her mother must have loved 
her father. Alone with herself, Anita could admit that. 
The wild, ‘unreasoning happiness that had flooded through 
her when he asked her to marry him was something she 
could never forget. And he had sworn he loved her. 

“I wish I could believe it,” she whispered. 

She shouldn’t marry him, she thought. But if she 
didn’t—what? No alternative had occurred to her that 
wasn’t a nightmare. And it’s not as if he hadn’t asked 
He did ask me, and he 
says he loves me, and Ido love him so. . . . 

She. got up from the bed and took out her good suit 
of fine thin wool, .heather-colored, with an excellent label. 
It seemed to her that she should be able to go anywhere 
in that suit save to really. formal-affairs. She did not 
know that the one small uncertainty she felt about it was, 
like the uncertainty about her room, occasioned by the 
fact that it went a hair beyond simplicity and into severity. 

There was a tap at her door. “Yes?” she said. 

“It’s Steve, baby.” 

She slid into a robe. “Come in.” ` 

He entered, big in the little room. He had on a brown 
tweed suit and shoes polished to mirror brightness, although 
this was Navy habit and did not concern the Schaeffers. 
He looked at her, and his eyes were gentle. 

“You okay, ’Nita?” 

“Of course.” 

“Sure?” 

“Well,” she said honestly, “I’d be a little more sure if 
I knew how we all should dress.” 

Bae anybody tell us?” 

“ o. kéd 


“Okay, then. We wear what we think’s best. Were 
not expected to be mind-readers.” 
Anita smiled her thanks. at his eminently sensible and 


_ completely unhelpful remark. “How’re dad and ma?” 


“Pa’s in his blue serge, reading the paper. Ma’s 
having a bird, of course. I talked her out of that flowered 
thing. But it’s you I’m thinking about, honey.” 

She kissed his cheek. “Pll be all right. Get out and 
let me dress.” 

Steve drove the big used car he had picked up through 
Feltzer’s Garage. Anita sat beside him, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Jadowski in the back seat. Mrs. Jadowski, in an 
agony of uncertainty, had twittered for a while. 

However, most of the trip was made in’ silence, and 
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silently Steve turned into the Schaeffer driveway. Anita 
squeezed her hands together. This was a home of a type 
shed never been in before. Everything ahead of her 
would be something she had never seen or done before. 
Could she measure up? 

Walt opened the door and greeted them. “Come on, 
folks, meet the family.” Anita saw the two inside the 
doorway as they approached. A middle-aged woman with 
dark hair, in a dark blue dress of plain line, but carrying 
somehow a formal look. A big, determinedly smiling man 
in pin-striped gray. 

“Dad, mother, this is Anita. And her brother. Steve, 
and her father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Jadowski.” 

“So this is Anita!” Mrs. Shaeffer smiled effusively, 
and the men shook hands. Mrs. Jadowski hesitantly ex- 
tended her hand to Mrs. Schaeffer, thought it wasn’t going 
to be taken, started to withdraw it, and then, embar- 
rassed, gripped too hard. The ill-assorted group straggled 
into the living room. 

Looking around, Anita thought that she had never 
seen so beautiful a room, and she wondered how Walt 
could act so unconscious: of it. The furnishings, somberly 
elegant, were relieved by bowls and vases of flowers. 
There was a fine marble fireplace with a small fire going 
for cheer rather than warmth. Huge Chinese rugs, a 
century old, covered the floor. 

They all seated themselves on sofas and chairs near 
the fire. And what to say? What to do? 

“It seems your daughter and my son want to get 
married,” John Schaeffer said to Mr. Jadowski. He still 
wore the determined smile, and Anita wished he wouldn’t. 
He could not be smiling inside; he must feel terrible about 
this. 

Mr. Jadowski nodded. There was no smile on his 
face, not much expression of any kind. He was out of 
place, knew it and calmly accepted the fact. Anita wished 
her mother would, too, but in her anxiety to please, she 
was jittery and full of abrupt little movements. 

“It seems so sudden,” Mrs. Jadowski blurted, and 
Anita’s heart seemed to stop beating for a moment, be- 
cause everybody in the room knew all about it. Every- 
body in the world, thought Anita, with an inward stab of 
pain. But no one must ever acknowledge it. 

“My little girl, marrying!” - Mrs. Jadowski sniffed 
suddenly, dabbing at her eyes with her handkerchief. 

“Now, mamma,” Mr. Jadowski said hastily, “girls 
do get married, you know.” 

“Take it easy, ma,” said Steve, going over to put his 
arm around her. ; 2 

There was a voluble few minutes, with three Jadow- 
skis talking at once, till Mrs. Jadowski sighed and put 
away her handkerchief. Anita sat looking at her hands. 

Mrs. Shaeffer said smoothly, “We usually serve cock- 
tails at this hour. Will you have one?” She smiled at 
Anita’s father, and Anita got cold inside. “I’ve heard 
that people who serve liquor professionally often don’t 
drink themselves. Is that right, Mr. Jadowski?” 

“Some do and some don’t,” Mr. Jadowski said. “PN 
have a beer, if there’s some in the kitchen.” 

Pa, I love you, Anita thought. 

“Tl have to say no,” Steve said. 
coming up in two weeks.” 

Anita said she’d have one, and her mother nodded 
brightly, with an unsure smile. For a while they tried to 
make talk, with first a silence, and then two or three start- 
ing at once to break it. Mrs. Schaeffer’s resigned shrug 
was apparent to Anita, at least, when she said, “Shall we 
go in to dinner?” 

The dinner dragged. Walt was silent. Anita said little, 
too, save at moments when a swift interruption might save 
her mother, who was trying too hard to be natural. But it 
was hopeless, and everybody knew it very well. 


“I have a fight 


Suddenly Anita saw that Mrs. Schaeffer knew it only 
too well—and was quite satisfied to have it that way. A 
swiftly concealed, triumphant smile on her lips gave her 
away and also, for the first time, revealed to Anita the 
bitter hostility seething beneath. She had rather thought 
there might be, but Walt’s mother had efficiently covered 
it till then. How could she, for whatever reason. marry 
into a family that hated her? 

“A brandy?” Mrs. Schaeffer said later, when they 
were back in the living room with coffee in small, lovely 
cups. It was offered in the manner of one at her wits’ end 
for something, anything, to say. 

They all refused, but Mrs. Schaeffer persisted. “Do 
pour one, John. It’s supposed to be something special, and 
I'd like Mr. Jadowski’s professional opinion of it.” 

In that moment Anita conceived a hostility for Walt’s 
mother quite equaling that which she held for her. 

Stolidly, Mr. Jadowski sniffed the little glass and tasted 
the contents. “Very good. Better than anything I serve. 
Austrian, I think.” 

It was not much later when he said, “Guess we'd better 
run along. Tomorrow’s a work-day.” 

Anita did not know whether Mrs. Schaeffer’s sigh of 
relief was intended to be audible or not. She said, “It’s 
been so nice, Mrs. Schaeffer. You and Mr. Schaeffer must 
have dinner at our house sometime.” 

“We'd love to, dear,” Mrs. Schaeffer said. “I’m sorry 
you are leaving so soon, but if you really feel you 
must...” 

“PII drive you home,” Walt said to Anita. 

“Oh, PIl go in our car—” 

“PI drive you home.” 


She wouldn’t cry, she swore to herself. Not till later, 
at least, alone in her room. She would not cry now. She 
sagged back against the seat; no day at the store had ever 
made her feel as tired as she felt now. 

“I thought it went off very well,” Walt said. 

Oh, Walt, she thought. You child. “Yes, it seemed 
to.” 

“Of course, there isn’t much in common between 
them.” 

“Or us,” she said. 

“Weve got the biggest thing in the world,” he dis- 
agreed. “Nothing else matters. Remember that.” 

Anita shivered, and he said hastily, “Not cold, are 
you? Should I put the top up?” 

“No. I’m all right.” She glanced quickly at him, and 
away. For the moment he seemed a stranger, and she 
thought crazily, What am I doing here in this play-car with 
this man who knows nothing about me, just as E know noth- 
ing about him? 

She said, “Walt, shouldn’t you go ahead and finish 
school? We could get along as well in Chicago, probably, 
as here.” 

He shook his head. 
necessary. If I were in somethin 
to have a degree to get a job. 
administration.” 

“Only?” said Anita. . 

“Let’s face it; ‘Bus Ad’ is a course that catches a lot 
who want to be graduated the easy way. Between us, I’m 
afraid that’s why I was in it. So it won’t matter if I don’t 
finish.” 

She didn’t find anything to say to that. He added 
quickly and a little humbly, “That sounds lousy, compared 
to the way someone like Steve bats his brains out for every- 
thing he gets. I guess I’ve had things pretty easy, darling.” 

“It may not be that way now,” Anita said quietly. 

“No, it won’t. I’ll have to knuckle down.’ 

“Have you talked to your father about .. . 
way we're to live?” 


“Pd do it, somehow, if it were 
technical, where I had 
ut I’m only in business 


about the 


“Not yet. With things as they are, there’s been so 
little time. . . .” She heard his breath hiss in. “Oh, 
Anita, don’t misunderstand when I just blurt things without 
thinking them over ahead of time. You can’t talk or be 
natural when you have to do that.” 

“Of course not,” she said, feeling chilled under the 
nice wool topcoat that matched her suit. 


John Schaeffer was in the library when he heard his 
son’s car roll in. He stroked his forehead while he thought 
out what he should say and how he ought to say it. 

Madge had been right on both counts; it seemed to 
him. First, Walt was not happy with this marriage; John, 
too, had seen the way the happy grin faded when Walt 
thought he was alone, and the way anxiety and rebellion 
lined the young face. Second, it was a simply impossible 
union from a practical standpoint. The Jadowski family 
was too big a hurdle. 

He heard Walt’s step in the hall and rattled papers to 
let him know he was in the library. Walt came in, and 
John felt pride at sight of the big, good-looking boy, and 
anger at what fate had handed him. 

“I thought you’d be in bed, Dad,” Walt said. 

John looked at the clock. “It’s still early. Our guests 
left sooner than most.” i 

Walt reddened, but smiled brightly. 
And Anita! Isn’t she something, Dad?” 

“Quite a girl,” John said, blank-faced. “And that re- 
minds me .. . Pm glad you came in. I’ve been doing 
some figuring.” 

He looked at a space above his son’s head. 

“Now that you’re suddenly a family man, you'll need 
more allowance. You couldn’t get along on your own. 
We'll call it ‘salary’ of course, to save face. You do intend 
to work, don’t you?” 

He took his cigar from his mouth and looked at it as 
if it had a disagreeable taste. Over the cigar, he could see 
his sqn’s face whitening with surprise and anger. 

“As for your living quarters,’ he went on, “your 
mother and I are used to having you live off . . . I mean, 
with us. I suppose we can get just as used to you and a 
wife. We can fix up an apartment over the garage for 
you, which will give you privacy and save us all money. 
Your mother and I will, of course, meet the expenses as 
they come in, take care of your doctor’s bills for you, pay 
Anita’s way at the hospital for you—” 

“Just a minute!” Walt said thickly. 

John looked up, then, to meet his son’s eyes. They 
were flaming in his white face, and John wished he could 
take a personal beating rather than do this to the boy. 

“Yes?” he said. 

“I never knew I was such a burden to you and 
Mother.” 

“Burden?” John said, eyebrows up. “Parents expect 
to take care of their children—” 

“When do children stop being children?” Walt’s voice 
was trembling with his anger. 

“Td never thought much about it,” said John, “but it 
would seem that a dependent was a child as long as he was 
a dependent, Which is nothing against you, son. Except 
for your stint in the Navy, you’ve never had to do for 
yourself. We've done for you. So your mother and I will 
naturally keep on caring for you—and yours—as we have 
in the past.” 

“Nobody,” snapped Walt, “is going to care for me but 


“Nice family. 


me!” 

John thought that, if he had been twenty years 
younger and not Walt’s father, he might be on the verge of 
a smash in the face—which he would have preferred to the 
punishment he was dealing out to himself. He waved his 
hand tolerantly. 

“That’s a nice sentiment, Walt, but we can’t take it too 


-it at all. 
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seriously, now can we? Understand, I don’t blame you—” 

“So what work I might do for you in the office wouldn’t 
have value or meaning. It would just be an excuse for you 
to support Anita and me. It would ‘save face) ” 

“I didn’t say exactly that—” 

“Thank you very much, but I’m not having any. PN 
save my own face and support my own wife.” 

“You will?” A faint smile touched John’s lips. “You 
have it all thought out?” 

Walt glared at his father. He hadn’t thought about 
e was becoming a married man—he had to 
become one—at once, and the enormity of this had driven 
everything else from his mind. He had vaguely assumed 
that he would work in his father’s office, as planned 
originally, and start earning at once a salary that would 
take care of Anita and himself. Now he was angered 
almost as much by his juvenile lack of planning as he was 
by suddenly being confronted with his father’s true opinion 
of his services—and himself. 

“You can take your money and your job—” Walt 
stopped, with visible effort. I wouldn’t take a nickel from 
you if—” 

“Now, son,” John protested. “Really. Let’s be 
reasonable. Nobody thinks any the less of you because you 
haven’t the ability to make a living for a family.” 

“Good-night,” Walt said, turning toward the door. 

“I want you to know that your mother and I will 
always be at hand, ready to help you over the rough 
spots—” 

“That'll be the day!” said Walt. He banged out. 

John leaned back at his desk, hand shaking as he put 
his cigar down. He thought that this ten minutes had 
probably taken five years off his life, but it would be worth 
it if he could feel that it would help to’free his boy. 


The church and the short, simple ceremony were be- 
hind them. There had been only a dozen or so at the 
wedding, all from the Jadowskis’ list, with Madge and John 
Schaeffer sticking out among them like two white satin 
fingers on a pair of work gloves. 

They had got there early, and John had drawn his son 
aside and, smilingly, slid a hundred-dollar bill into his 
hand. “For extras on the honeymoon. Later, I'll send a 
check.” 

Walt had flushed deeply. His father had handed ‘out 
the bill as a fond grandparent might give a little boy a 
nickel. 

“The minister will love this,” he said, folding the bill. 
“And you can forget about the check.” . 

“Im afraid you don’t quite know what you’re—” 

“My car will be your wedding present,” Walt said 
shortly. “And thank you very much.” 

So now the church and ceremony were behind him 
and Anita. They would have a four-day honeymoon at a 
Lake Michigan resort famous in summer, but uncrowded 
in October. Then they would come back to their own small 
apartment and their own self-sufficient lives. 

“I’m so glad,” Anita said. She wore the heather- 
colored suit, and the case in which her several best dresses 
were packed was a good new one given her by Steve. “I 
was scared to death you’d want to live with your family, or 
be supported by them. Not that I’d have blamed you,” 
she added hastily. 

“Pd have blamed myself,” Walt said. “At least I 
would have after I’d got a true picture of myself in my 
father’s scheme of things.” 

“Walt—you didn’t have a fight with him?” 

“Not exactly. I walked out before it came to that.” 

It’s wrong, Anita thought for the hundredth time. We 
shouldn’t have done it. But we did, and Pll do my share 
of making it work out if it kills me. 

“We've got to remember how hard this is for them,” 
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she said. “Just because we love each other doesn’t mean 
they have to love our getting married. Or my family, 
either.” 

“Well, one thing’s for sure,” Walt said, touching her 
hand. “We do love each other.” 

To Anita’s anxious ears, the ring of sincerity seemed 
to sound in every word. Reassured for a time, she squeezed 
his hand and then released it, since Walt was driving at a 
speed that made both hands on the wheel advisable. 

“How long will it take us to get there?” she asked. 

“Let’s see. Hundred and sixty miles . . . About three 
hours in this-job.” Walt patted the wheel. The car was 
to be sold when he and Anita returned. The price would 
buy a small used sedan and a little furniture. A checking 
account which he had negligently kept up had been cleaned 
out for this trip. 

The wheel-pat had told Anita what he was thinking. 
“You will miss the car,” she said sympathetically. 

ae what I’m getting in exchange? A wife like 
you?” 

So he did love her. Didn’t he? 

At six, they got to the motel which would be their 
home for four days, and Walt laughed and Anita blushed 
when the man asked to see the license. When they went 
with their key to the designated door, faint traces of their 
breath lingered in the still evening air, and a hundred yards 
to their right was the great platinum sheet of the lake. 

“Enter, Mrs. Schaeffer,” Walt said, grinning. “Gee, 
doesn’t that sound swell?” 

Anita started to say, “Dreamy,” but she couldn’t get 
the word out. He couldn’t know how heavenly it sounded. 

They closed the door and kissed each other, and a man 
couldn’t kiss like that if he didn’t really love the girl in 
his arms . . . Could he? 

“T’ll have to freshen up and change,” she said. And 
they looked at each other, and Anita felt a kind of singing 
all through her body. 

“PIL... unpack,” Walt said huskily. But they stayed 
in each other’s arms. 

Afterward Anita was to see in those days almost all 
the answers to the meaning of her life. The problems lay 
behind them, back in Kenniston. There were only happi- 
ness and love-making here, with never a flaw in Walts 
tenderness and consideration toward her. He loved her. 
She believed that. She had to believe it. And yet... 

She had never happened to read the statement made 
by a clever woman that the gentlest lover is a man with a 
guilty conscience. But toward the end Anita did begin to 
sense a kind of ovérabundance of attention and a trace of 
something almost paternal instead of husbandlike. As if 
the arm around her were her father’s or brother’s—after 
they had unwittingly hurt her and wanted to make up for it. 

They had perfect weather, with hardly a breath of 
wind to ruffle the paint-pot leaves or the surface of the 
water. 

_ “Gold and amber,” Walt said, as they walked down to 
the beach that last afternoon. “You must have a drag with 
the weather man, darling, to get it so good for us.” 

“T have,” Anita said, hand warm in his as they started 
up the beach. “We want it to be all gold and amber for 
our honeymoon, I told him.” 

“We'll come here every fall from now on,” Walt said. 

“Perhaps not the next one,” said Anita, .coloring. 
Ree Walt will hardly be old enough to traipse around a 

each.” 

It was almost: the first time the baby had been men- 
tioned, and she waited with a shiver of suspense for Walt’s 
reaction. “i s 

` There was only the slightest hesitation. “Not little 
Walt,” he said. “It’s to be little Anita. The only thing 
better than one of you would be two of you.” 

She squeezed his hand. “Maybe we could have a little 


. 


Anita later. Come on, Pll beat you to that breakwater.” 
“Whoa! You shouldn’t run or anything should you?” 
“For heaven’s sake, it'll be months before I have to 

slow down.” $ 

She beat him to the breakwater by cheating and taking 
a head start, and they sat down laughing, warm enough in 
light sweaters, and stared out at the lake. y 

“It’s nice off here, where no one knows anything about 
us,” Walt said. “I’ve been wondering if it would be a good 
idea to locate somewhere.besides Kenniston.” 

“T’ve been wondering, too,” Anita said. 

She did not know whether to utter her true opinion— 
that it would seem like running, and that she didn’t think 
you could run from a thing like that, because most of it 
lay within your own heart. 

“Kenniston is home,” she said finally. “We’ll know 
better how we feel about it after giving it a try.” 

They strolled back to their motel to change for dinner, 
with Anita walking in the circle of his arm, and she felt 
happier than she had at any moment since they’d come. 
She went into the chrome-gleaming bathroom. 

Anita glowed to the crisp tingle of cold water and 
hummed as her fingers flew with lipstick and comb. She 
went back to the door. “Ready, Walt,” she started to say. 
But the words died on her lips as she looked at him, sitting 
there with his young wife supposedly still out of sight in 
the other room. 

He was staring, unseeing, out the window, and there 
was a grim, hard line around his lips and bleak anger in 
his eyes. His hands were clenched on the chair-arms, and 
as she stood there, one raised a bit and banged softly down. 

She tiptoed back and stared at the white face in the 
mirror. She had thought of these days as a time of grace 
in which they had begun to lay the foundation for their 
marriage. But the foundation was painted cardboard 
which a touch, a word, an expression, could knock flat. 

Everything she had feared she thought to see con- 
firmed in that bleak, angry stare. Walt did feel trapped. 
He did resent the marriage. He had been moved by duty, 
not love. 


CHAP RHR 


Young Mr. and Mrs. Schaeffer had been back five days 
when Anita bombed Walt with her announcement. 

Walt had found a job—or, rather, had made one— 
with the Craven Real Estate Agency. He had no special 
skills to offer an employer, but he did have some slight 
knowledge of real estate management and rentals which 
he’d picked up during summers in his father’s office. He 
had decided to place his bets on this. 

He almost hadn’t gone in to see Mr. Craven, just be- - 
cause he was slightly acquainted with him through his 
father. Walt was very touchy about even seeming to utilize 
the Schaeffer name, after the astounding and painful things 
his father had said to him that night. However, it was 
going overboard a bit to refuse to speak with any business 
man in Kenniston familiar with his father’s name—they all 
were. So finally he’d gone in. 

Craven was a man in his mid-forties, who had kept his 
office small and selective, a quiet-looking man who watched 


in silence as Walt approached his desk. 


“Hello, Mr. Craven. I’m Walt Schaeffer. I don’t 


know if you remember me—” ; 

“Oh, yes,” Mr. Craven said. “I remember you.” 

His face was pleasantly blank, and Walt thought 
grimly. He knows. Everyone acquainted with our family 
knows. And everyone acquainted with the Jadowskis. 
Everybody in Kenniston knows! 

“Won’t you sit down?” said Craven. nodding to a 
chair. 

Walt sat. And smiled. “I came in,” he said, “to ask 
about your rentals department.” 

Craven’s face now looked pleasant—and mystified. 
“I’m afraid we don’t have one. I handle a few rentals; 
Mr. Benson takes care of some. We don’t encourage them.” 

Walt had known that, naturally, before he came in. 
This was one of many agencies that preferred not to bother 
with rentals. The commission was too small, the work too 
time-consuming. They were in business to buy and sell. 

“How would you like a rentals department?” he asked 
Mr. Craven. “No drawing account, just commissions?” 

“There’s not much money in it, here.” 

“Not at first. Maybe later. But it would be steady 
for both of us.” 

“Do you have any business to bring in, to start with?” 


“No.” 
“Licensed?” . 
“No. But Pll get a license. And I want to—you 


never can tell when a rental might turn into a sale.” 

“You would expect Mr. Benson and me to turn our 
rentals over to you?” 

“Not unless you wanted to get rid of detail. 
up my own business.” 

They were nice-sounding words with, Walt acknowl- 
edged in his soul, not one thing behind them. Perhaps 
Craven guessed this, too. But he only shrugged. 

“What have I got to lose? You don’t bring in new 
business; you don’t get paid. - You can use that desk... . 
You know, don’t you, that you could get a job at Kenniston 
Electronics that would pay twice as much to start?” 

“But not to finish, Mr. Craven,” Walt said cheerfully. 
“Thanks. Now, I’ll get on the ball.” 

Classified ads, Rentals, an ad of his own. A run- 
through of the Craven lists. Pavement-pounding on the 
track of rental properties and customers. Several years of 
normal effort should get him normally established on the 
bottom rung—but Walt did not have several years. He 
was like the student who must take two years in one—or 
less—no matter what the effort. It was sink or swim, plus 
learning to swim, in a very short time. 

It could, work out, he thought. By sweating like two 
men he should soon earn half a man’s salary. After that 
it ought to grow into a modest income. Almost as much, 
say, as his father had used to give him for an allowance. 


He got home that Friday evening exhausted. Even 
in the Navy he hadn’t worked so hard or walked so far. 
Anita wasn’t in yet, and he hung up his hat and coat and, 
with a grimace, regarded his home. Two-and-a-half rooms, 
half the second floor of an old remodeled house. Mr. Ja- 
dowski had heard about it through a bar customer and had 
told Walt because he thought the price might be interest- 
ing. It had been. But that was all. Just the price. 

The bedroom held a new imitation-maple bed and 
dresser, and the living room was brave with a repossessed 
many-pieced suite obtainable at half price on the install- 
ment plan. The kitchenette was outfitted half from the 
dime store and half from the Jadowski kitchen. 

For a moment, there alone, Wait let himself compare 
the life he had blundered into with the life he would have 
had with Polly Cox. To set beside this one crazy night 
along a highway with a girl who might have come from 
a different planet, so alien were her tastes and world— 


I'l dig 
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A key turned in the door, and Walt faced that way 
with a devoted smile. “Anita. Darling.” 

She kissed him hungrily. “I meant to get home first, 
Walt. I’m sorry.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter. I see you’ve been busy.” He took 
the sacks of groceries from her arms and carried them to 
the kitchenette. She had her coat off when he returned, 
and he picked her up and whirled her around and then sat 
with her on his lap. 

“Whoa,” she said, laughing. 
a career girl. Too undignified.” 

“Career girl?” Walt repeated. 

She put a satiny cheek against his and touched his 
nose with a finger-tip. 

Walt leaned back to look at her, smile gone. The pride 
so bluntly mauled by his father recently, stirred and stung. 
“You don’t mean you have a job?” 

“Tt just happened,” she said, missing his gaze. “When 
I finished business school, they put my name on their em- 
ployment list. Along came a Mr. Nugent, of Kenniston 
Novelties Co., whose secretary has to leave for four months 
for her health. So? I get four months’ replacement work ; 
he gets a secretary.” 

Walt sat with her, an anxiously smiling bundle, on his 
lap, and said nothing. He could think of nothing to say. 
That is, he could think of lots of things to say, but could 
not see his way clear to saying them. She had given his 
damaged pride an infuriating stab, although she couldn't 
know that. His wife, whom, his father had said confi- 
dently, he could not possibly support—his wife, with a baby 
on the way and her health to guard with exaggerated care 
—thought her man wasn’t man enough to provide for her. 
Since he secretly doubted it himself, he would have liked 
to shake her, yell a command that she was not to take that 
job or any other as long as he had two arms and a brain. 
But under the circumstances, he couldn’t. 

He could not quarrel with Anita. He didn’t dare. 
Because, if he let himself go and spoke in anger, he might 
say things that would crack wide open his determined 
acting. 

“Walt, dear, don’t be mad,” she whispered in his ear, 
kissing it afterward. 

“Ein si. noL 

“Most of the girls I know keep on working for at least 
a while after they are married.” j. 

But not most of the girls / know, he would have 
shouted if he had let himself go. 

“TIl quit long before there could be any trouble. And 
Mr. Nugent came to me about the job. He needs some- 
body right away, and I can do the work.” 

“Tm sure of that.” 

She touched his cheek. “Would you rather I didn’t, 
honey? I won't, if you don’t want me to.” 

Walt put his smile in place. “You do just what you 
want to, darling. Always and forever. It will be all right 
with me.” 

The little car was middle-aged and shabby, but the 
motor ticked off like a watch. Steve had seen to that, and 
to the price, which had been a pleasant surprise to Walt. 
He thanked Steve gratefully. 

“Think nothing of it,” Steve said. “At the garage, a 
guy hears of good clean cars for sale and also talks with 
guys who want the sports jobs. No trouble.” 

They were in the Jadowski living room, and from the 
kitchen drifted smells of pork and sauerkraut. The newly- 
weds had come to dinner. They must soon, Walt reflected 
with a sigh, repeat the process in the big house on the 
hill. Didn’t matter if nobody liked it; it was the thing to 
do. 

“How’s it going so far, kid?” Steve asked quietly. 

Walt warmed. There was still formality between him 
and the Jadowskis; he was an alien, only accidentally among 


“That’s no way to treat 
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them, and he had yet to prove himself. But Steve had 
once more called him “kid.” 

“Not bad,” he said. “It'll be a tight squeak for a 
while, but we’ll get along.” 

“There’s a family back of you,” Steve said. “Pa and 


I can get a little up, if necessary.” 


“Thanks. That’s nice of you.” 
Steve frowned. “Nice? Whats nice about it? I 
said—family. What’s a family for if not to heave to in 


emergencies?” 

Mr. Jadowski came in. 
shook hands. 

“How’s the apartment?” he asked. 

“Fine,” said Walt. “Just fine.” 

Mr. Jadowski nodded and turned to Steve. “What’s 
up with Tommy now? Would you know?” i 

Steve glanced at Walt, but Walt was not a guest any 
more. The kid brother could now be discussed in front 
of him. 

“I wouldn’t know from Tommy,” he said. “He’s got 
kind of close-mouthed lately. But I heard he gave Mike 
Kilenny a working-over and is now top banana in the 
Redbacks.” 

“Redbacks?” 

“A gang of kids from around here.” 

“I don’t like gangs of kids,” Mr. Jadowski said. 

Steve shrugged. “Me either. But you’re going to 
have ’em. Some teenage Hitler whips a gang together 
six blocks away, and they get full of themselves Pit start 
beating up kids from other neighborhoods. So what can 
the others do? Form a gang themselves, for their own 
protection.” 

“Beating up. Protection. When I was a kid, in 
this same neighborhood, things weren't like that.” 

“Tt wasn’t the same neighborhood, pa,” Steve said. 
“The same streets and buildings, maybe, but there’re twice 
as many people now. The kids are crowded in, with no 
place to go, and nothing to do but get into trouble.” 

“We've tried to bring Tommy up decent.” 

“Any kid can go off the beam for a while with the 
wrong crowd. But forget it, pa. Tommy will turn out 
all right.” 

Anita came to the door and called them in to dinner. 
This time Tommy clattered downstairs and joined them. 

“Hi, family. Hi... Walt.” His tone brought red 
to Walt’s ears. There seemed to be arrogance in it, self- 
satisfaction, a certain cockiness, as if he considered his 
trip to Chicago a knight errant’s deed responsible for his 
sister’s marriage. It was hard for Walt to swallow. It 
was also hard for him to swallow the consequences of 
Tommy’s crazy action. The older boy who had driven him 
to Chicago had talked. The whole neighborhood knew. 
The Jadowski girl? She had to get married. That guy 
from the hill. They made him marry her. 

Mamma Jadowski cut in like an innocent mind-reader. 

“To the new little mother,” she said, beaming. “Just 
think, papa, we'll be grandparents soon.” 

“The more times, the better,” Mr. Jadowski said, in 
his heavy, measured tone. 

“Our baby—a mother!” Mrs. Jadowski dabbed at her 
eyes. “It was just yesterday that she was running around 
in little blue-jeans trying to play ball with Steve and the 
rest.” 

“And playing pretty well, I’ll bet,” Walt said. 

“T’ll show you a curve, some day,” said Anita, smiling. 

“Ha-ha!” said Tommy, out of the side of his mouth. 

In silence Steve and Mr. Jadowski turned slowly to 
look at him. He shriveled for an instant, then stared 
defiantly back. 

“Into the kitchen,” Mr. Jadowski said. 
supper out there.” 

“Oh, for—” 


He said hello to Walt and 


“Eat your 


“We are your family. We try to be decent to you. 
You don’t want to be the same way; we don’t want you 
around. Go on!” 

The boy picked up his plate, glaring, and went to the 
kitchen with it. An instant later, the back door slammed; 
he had gone on through and out of the house. 

Steve whistled softly through his teeth. His father 
said, “You think I am too hard on him? I treat him 
wrong?” 

“Pa, I don’t know,” Steve said. 

“What do I do now, when he comes home? Nothing 
at all? Give him a licking the way my father would have 
done? Try to talk to him again?” 

“I don’t know,” Steve said. “I just don’t know.” 

Walt said nothing. His foot tingled to reduce the 
boy’s nuisance-value with a firm kick in the pants. But 
Tommy was more than just a nuisance; he was, incredibly, 
his brother-in-law. 


If Walt had seen Polly an instant sooner, that early 
December noon, he would have turned and walked rapidly 
away. As it was, he had no time. He was standing at 
the corner waiting for the light to change, and the sports 
car stopped right in front of him. 

“Walt!” 

“Why, Polly!” he said. “Hello.” 

Impulsively she leaned to open the door. “Get in for 
a minute, will you, Walt? I’ve been wanting to talk to you.” 

He bit his lip. He didn’t want to get in her car, not 
only because their last meeting was painful in his mind, but 
also because she represented the hill crowd who were no 
longer comfortable to be with because they knew all about 
his marriage. 

He got in, however; there wasn’t much else he could 
do. ` Polly took the light and'went on down the main street. 

“You're looking fine,” he ventured. 

She smiled, and his heart thumped. She was just 
as he’d remembered her—before their parting at the cave— 
pretty and composed, a little spoiled but very sweet. 

“Looking better than last time you saw me?” 

“I didn’t say that,” Walt muttered. 

She laughed. “You didn’t have to. I know how I 
must have looked. Like a fish-wife. Why do they say 
‘fish-wife?’ Do fish-wives get madder than other people?” 

She slowed for the next light, and beyond the corner 
was the Mark Hotel, where they’d gone many times for 
lunch or to dance. 

“I’m sorry I acted as I did, Walt. I had no right to.” 

“I think you did.” 

“Im sorry, anyhow... Oh, there’s the Mark.” Her 
hand impulsively touched his arm. “Why don’t you take 
me to lunch, Walt, while I apologize?” 

It was the last thing Walt would have cared to do. 
The good-looking blonde girl beside him still had too much 
attraction for him to be safe. Also he could not afford it. 

“Pd like to,” he said steadily. 

The doorman took her car, and Walt followed her to 
the small dining room where those with more leisure than 
Walt now possessed could dawdle over lunch. She sat 
across from him, beautiful, assured, expensive—and once 
within his reach. He had kissed her many times, and 
memory of her lips was strong when he looked at them. 
This was the girl to whom he should be married. 

“I am sorry I acted as I did,” she said, after her 
careless order of a cocktail had made it imperative for 
Walt to order one, too. “Hurt pride! It can surely spark 
an explosion. And after all, it wasn’t your fault, poor 
lamb. ‘Falling in love.’ I guess that’s right. You just 
fall, and you can’t help the bang it makes afterward. [I’m 
beginning to find that out, I think.” 

“Oh?” said Walt, staring. 

“I thought I was in love with you—I must have 


been, in a way. But it couldn’t have been as big as I 
thought, because there’s—a man— Well, I haven’t been 
able to think of much else but him in the last couple of 
weeks.” 

It was silly how the news hurt. 
let it hurt him; he was married, would be a parent soon. 
He kept his face straight. “That’s good. Anyone I know?” 

“Oh, sure,” said Polly. ‘“He’s one of the crowd, 
though a little older. It’s Pete Kinsley.” 

“Pete Kinsley!” Walt exclaimed. 

“Yes, Surprised?” 

To say that Walt was surprised would have been 
putting it mildly. Pete Kinsley was thirty but still seemed 
to think he was twenty-two. He also went with Walt’s and 
Polly’s crowd because the others of his age were married, 
and none of the husbands wanted him within grabbing 
distance of his wife. He was that kind of man. 

“Yeah,” he said slowly, “I am surprised.” 

“You don’t look as if you approved much,” Polly said. 
“What’s wrong?” 

Walt lit a cigarette to get a moment’s thought. There 
was a whole lot wrong, as most of the men Kinsley knew— 
and some of the women—could have told Polly. But Walt 
didn’t see how he could tell her. If he just said without 
explanation, “Look, he’s a jerk; steer clear of him.” she 
would only think he was the real jerk, not able to have 
her himself, and not wanting anybody else to have her. 

“You’re not thinking of marrying him, Polly?” 

“Maybe. I think he’ll ask me, one of these days. A 
girl can sense that kind of thing. If he does. .-. .” 

Walt unhappily sipped his cocktail. It was clear 
what had happened. Polly, jilted, had taken the proud way 
—belittle the old love, deny it, and on the rebound turn 
to another, insisting-that this is the true love. Do that, 
and it’s all too easy to come up with a Pete Kinsley! 

Walt felt responsible for this, felt that he must do 


something. But what? “Probably he’s just looking for 
an affair.” 
“No. A girl can tell. that, too.” 


“But he’s so much older than you.” 

“Nine years.” 

Walt stubbed his cigarette out. “It’s enough to make 
you think—and imagine how much he may have been 
around during those nine years.” 

“I suppose he has,” Polly said, shrugging lightly. 
“That is probably why he has such poise.” ; 

“Poise! Don’t do it, Polly!” 

“Please! He hasn’t asked me, after all. 
did—why not?” 

“There are reasons,” Walt said doggedly. 

“Walt Schaeffer, I do believe you're jealous. 
you a married man—” 

“Pm not jealous. It’s just that I know Pete Kinsley 
in a way you never could.” 

“Such mystery,” she said lightly. 
really made up my mind... Tell me about you. 
married life?” 

Walt got her off that subject as soon as he could, and 
they talked generally, although the talk was full of gaps. 
He kept thinking what a nice kid Polly was, basically, 
and what a heel Pete Kinsley was. 

After lunch Polly insisted on dropping Walt at his 
office, which he didn’t want, and then with a comradely 
handwave, she roared off down the street. Every cop in 
town knew her; she got away with murder. .. . 

She turned into the Schaeffer driveway at a decorous 
pace, however, and walked slowly, thoughtfully toward the 
door. Madge Schaeffer was in the living room and hadn’t 
even pretended to be doing anything while anxiously wait- 
ing for her. - 

“Well,” she said, “did you see him this time?” 

“Yes,” said Polly. “I began to think I’d never ‘hap- 


But if he 


And 


“But I haven’t 
How’s 


He had no right to 
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pen to meet him.’ But today it clicked. And he took me 
to lunch.” 

“Oh, Polly! Splendid! How did it go?” 

“We were very prim,” said Polly. “The whole world 
could have looked on—though I don’t think it would seem 
so harmless to that Polish girl if she heard about it.” 

“When she hears about it,” Madge corrected. “Do 
you agree now that this is better than just to flounce out 
of his life and say, ‘I never want to see you again?’ ” 

“I don’t know,” Polly said. 

“Yes, you do, dear. And you know that you can have 
him back. At least J know it, and I’m his mother, so you 
can take my word for it.” 

“I don’t think I want him back,” Polly said, lips hard. 
“All I know is that I want to hurt him as badly as he hurt 
me. Maybe after that . . .” 


Christmas was ten days off. The young Schaeffers 
had gone to the Jadowskis’ for Thanksgiving and would 
go to Walt’s home for Christmas. It was a hollow gesture, 
Walt thought. His father and mother would-try to be nice 
to Anita and wouldn’t know how, and consequently would 
hurt her—his mother seemed especially prone to do this. 
They would all have a miserable time, with politeness 
pomng it thinly. But there were certain things one had 
to do. 

Walt was thinner than when he’d gone up to Northern 
U. There was a hard, stubborn cast to his jaw, and he 
looked several years older instead of several months. He 
even moved and acted differently; he was habitually so 
busy that even at rest he seemed about to jump up and do 
something. 

It was a busy-ness that was still not paying off well. 
Anita earned more than he did, and this was always present 
in his mind, prodding him even harder. * With the two 
earnings, they got along. but by the end of February 
she would have to quit Kenniston Novelties, and if Walt 
hadn’t lifted himself up substantially by then, they would 
be in real trouble. 

Meanwhile, his life was here, in the Union Street 
section. He couldn’t see his friends without Anita; it 
would be too embarrassing. And expensive. He went to 
the hill as little as possible. He worked. He devoted his 
spare time to Anita. He saw the Jadowskis. That was all. 

Still, he wasn’t in Anita’s world, either. He was 
strange to it, and knew he was stared at, after he had passed, 
with a snigger or a joke. The boy from the hill who had to 
marry the girl. 

Anita finished wrapping their Christmas present for 
the Schaeffers, a stainless steel tray that had looked ele- 
gantly plain and modernistic to her. Walt looked at her, 
standing over the card table, and a warmth of affection 
washed over him. He got up and kissed the nape of her 
neck, where the glossy black hair ended and smooth white- 
ness began. 

“What’s that for?” she asked, dark gray eyes shining. 

“For little Walt. Or Anita.” He wondered for the 
hundredth time if what he saw in her eyes was belief, or 
only the will to believe. 

“Do you think they’ll like the tray?” she asked. 

“I don’t see why not. I do.” Walt kept impatience 
from his tone, not at her, but at the idea of the young 
Schaeffers trying to give the older Schaeffers anything. 

“You’re sweet,” she said. 

“Because I like the tray?” 

“No. Just because you’re you. 
Walt.” 

His arm tightened around her. Throughout, he had 
been able to make convincing love to her, he thought, be- 
cause she was so thoroughly lovable. Attractive looking— 
almost beautiful now with the soft sheen of motherhood— 
graceful, intuitive, intelligent, loyal. warm, honest . . . 


It has to be little 
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He could go on-at length listing his admiration. 

“What are you getting me for Christmas?” 

“I won't tell.” She laughed. “A fine thing: 
could I surprise you if I told you now?” 

“PI tell you your present if you'll tell me mine.” 

“I already know mine,” she said. “I shook it.” 

“Why, you little burglar—” 

Both heard the swift steps 6n the stairs, the knock at 
the door. They looked at each other. After ten, and the 
night was raw and cold with snow about to fall. Walt 
opened the door and Steve strode swiftly in. 

“Trouble,” he said. “Tommy.” 

“What about Tommy?” 

“That fool gang he belongs to. They’re going to fight 
the Main Street crowd, the Bucks, Kilenny said.” 

“Kilenny ?” 

“The little punk Tommy kicked out as leader of the 
Redbacks. He’s still sore about it, and when he heard of 
the fight, he came to me with it.” 

Anita had gone pale, and Steve was tense. It didn’t 
make sense to Walt—till he remembered some of the things 
he’d heard about these wild young gangs. Baseball bats, 
brass knuckles, knives, now and then a snap-gun. 

Now and then a boy crippled, or even . . . 

“Where?” Anita breathed. 

“Kilenny didn’t know where. They don’t trust him 
any more; they wouldn’t tell him. He thinks it would be 
one of two places, the Pine Street school yard, or Lombard 
Street in the warehouse district.” 

“Let’s go,” said Walt. He had no idea what he and 
Steve could do about this, but Steve had obviously come 
for help. 

“Okay, ’Nita?” Steve asked. “Walt could get banged 
up a little. Some of these young punks are man-sized.” 

“He can bang back,” she said, forcing a smile. “He’s 
quite a boy, my husband.” 

Steve nodded and said to Walt, “Let’s go, kid,” and 
they went downstairs. 

“What’s the plan?” Walt asked as, in Steve’s car, they 
started swiftly for the school yard. That was nearest. If 
there was no activity there, they’d try the warehouse street. 

“Guess I don’t really have one,” Steve admitted. “All 
lm thinkin’ of is Tommy. We'll just have to see how we 
can help, if we can help, when we get there—” 

Four dark shadows loped past them on the sidewalk, 
going away from the spot they were nearing in the car. 
Two more ran by within the block, then a cluster of eight 
or ten at the near intersection, scattering as they watched. 

“Trouble,” Steve said. “Running from it. Cops?” 

They squealed to a stop at the school yard. There, 
under a street light, a big blue-uniformed figure was 
stolidly walking toward a police call-box with a writhing 
smaller figure in each hand. Steve exclaimed aloud. One 
of them, almost choking himself in a frenzy to break the 
hold of a large hand twisted at his jacket collar, was 
Tommy. 

“Oh. Hi, Steve.” The man looked warily from the 
squirming youngster in his left hand to the big fellow 
standing in front of him. “Not figurin’ on getting brother- 
ly, are you?” 

“Not that way,” Steve said. “We got here a little late, 
looks like. Murph, Walt Schaeffer, my brother-in-law.” 

““*T’meetcha,” Murphy said. 

“Tommy,” Steve snapped, “stop wiggling. Murph 
could break your neck with two fingers if he wanted to. 
And I wouldn’t blame him if he wanted to. What’s the 
beef, Murph?” 

“Gang fight. Or there would have been, but I barged 
in and maybe acted like there were more cops on the way, 
and they all lammed. All but these two. They were so 
busy slicin’ at each other that I managed to grab ’em.” 

“Slicing?” 


How 


“Switch-blades. That makes it something serious.” 

“How serious?” 

“What do you think, Steve?” 

Steve scratched his jaw. He’d looked at Tommy only 
once, disgustedly, “I think it’s about a week to Christmas, 
Murph. Bad time to jail a kid.” 

The massive, blue-clad shoulders shrugged. “They 
should have thought of that.” 

“Thought! Since when did a kid like this think? But 
maybe they will, now you’ve put a scare into them.” 

“No can do, Steve,” Murphy said. “I can’t just turn 
’em loose, now. Knives, yet!” 

Walt spoke for the first time. “How did you happen to 
be here when the fight started? Did somebody call you?” 

“No. Just accident. Just part of a long beat.” 

“Then nobody knows about this but us three.” 

“They know,” said Murphy, shaking the two young- 
sters. 

“We’ll be responsible for them,” Walt said. “Kind of 
go bond for them. Okay?” 

The man hesitated for a long time, with the two boys 
as Pa as mice now that freedom was possibly at hand. 
“Well... .” 

“Fine,” Steve said, swiftly taking the boys himself and 
steering them toward the car before the man could change 
his mind. “You won’t be sorry.” 

“You will be,” Murphy said grimly, “if there’s any 
more of this kind of stuff.” 

With the car in motion and the two youngsters sullenly 
quiet on the back seat, Steve said, “You heard him, Tommy. 
Are you going to get me in a jam by trying this again?” 

“The Bucks started it,” Tommy said. “They raided 
Pop Neilson’s newsstand. That’s in our territory.” 

“You own the city, maybe?” the other kid snapped. 
“Nobody but you can walk around Maple and Union?” 

“You don’t think so; just try it again 7 

“Shut up!” said Steve, voice chillingly soft. “You-— 
what’s your name and where do you live?” 

“Bat Antonino, Lombard Street,” the boy beside Tom- 
my said, momentarily cowed. 

Steve stopped the car. “That’s close enough. Leg it. 
And—keep—your—nose—clean!” 

He went on, to Union and Maple. “You better walk 
in yourself,” he told Tommy. “Walt, I'll take you back 
home.” 

He drove, silent and depressed, with Walt serious 
beside him. It was something to be serious about. Knives! 
Only someone like Steve could have got Tommy off the hook. 

“Come up and have some coffee,” Walt invited. 

“Guess I will,” Steve said heavily. “I could use some.” 

Anita covered her fear almost before the two men 
could glimpse it. She smiled. “You don’t look marked 
up.” 

“We will be,” Steve said, “if we can’t do something 
about those kids.” He told his sister of the encounter and 
of their pledge to Murphy. “We'd be responsible for ’em, 
Walt said. Sort of go bond for ’em. I think it was what 
turned the trick. But it sort of dumped the problem in our 
laps, and what the two of us can do to stop the fighting, I 
can’t think.” 

Anita had been looking at them thoughtfully. “Maybe 
you could control the fighting, even if you couldn’t stop it.” 

“Control it?” Walt repeated, puzzled. Then his face 
cleared. “You have a smart sister, Steve.” 

“Smarter than me, anyway,” Steve growled. “What 
do you mean, control it?” 

“Keep it in one place, supervised,” Walt said excitedly. 
“You’re a boxer. I know some judo. Now. Suppose we 
got Tommy to call his gang in some place for you to talk 
t= 

“They’d say they didn’t want anybody lecturing to 
them, and they could take care of themselves.” 


“And you’d say you have no idea of lecturing, you 
want to give some Navy advice. And you'd say, “You guys 
are stupid, carrying switch-blades and stuff around. They 
can pinch you for that.’ And you’d say, ‘I can teach you 
some boxing, if you want, and Walt Schaeffer can teach 
you some judo, and you’d get so good with your hands that 
a kid with a knife wouldn’t have a chance against you’-—” 

“And we got a boxing club,” Steve said enthusiasti- 
‘cally. “Just like that. And the kids are cocky and say to 
the Bucks, ‘Yah, you can fight with a club in your hands 
but bare-fisted I could bust you in two.’ And a couple of 
the Redbacks do it, and then the Bucks start a club to get 
back at ’em... Tony Arcana! He’d teach ’em ... And 
all we need is a lot of money for equipment, and some place 
for club quarters for free,” he finished on a glum note. 

“The school gym?” Walt said tentatively. 

“You’d never get them there. That’s Authority to the 
kids. School, social reform, cops, the enemy.” 

“How about Heilman’s Store, down Maple Street?” 
Anita said. “It has stood empty for a couple of years.” 

“That’s condemned,” said Walt, who was beginning to 
know property around here by heart. “But only for com- 
mercial use,” he added thoughtfully. “We’ll see what 
Heilman thinks.” 


g€ 


“Oh, Walt!” blurted Anita, looking at the cars. 

It was four-thirty, Christmas day, with a steely winter 
dusk descending. Walt and Anita had been asked to the 
Schaeffers’ for an early dinner. They had thought it would 
be only family—until they saw all the cars parked beside 
the house. 

“Do you suppose they’re all staying for dinner, Walt?” 

“I hope not.” He shrugged angrily. 

Mrs. Schaeffer met them at the door and glanced at 
Anita’s plain wool dress. “How are you, dear?” She 
pecked Anita’s cheek. “We asked a few friends for cock- 
tails. Do come and meet them.” 

She drew. Anita toward the living room. Mr. and Mrs. 
Morgan, Mr. and Mrs. Cox, Mr. and Mrs. Colfax—there 
were a dozen middle-aged couples and half a dozen young 


people, all strangers to Anita, and all of them, it seemed to _ 


her, staring with cold curiosity. . . . 

“Polly Cox,” Mrs. Schaeffer said finally, when they’d 
ended up near the fireplace. “Polly, this is Anita Jadowski 
—0QOh, dear, I mean Anita Schaeffer. Walt’s new wife.” 

Flustered by Mrs. Schaeffer’s lapse—if it had been a 
lapse—Anita stared at the pretty blonde in the chocolate- 
colored afternoon frock. Polly Cox! The girls. lips 
smiled; ‘the blue eyes remained expressionless. Beside her 
was a good-looking older man with restless dark eyes. 

Mrs. Schaeffer murmured something and went toward 
the door, leaving Anita with the two. Walt was still in the 
hall, having been waylaid by two of the younger men. 

Polly’s voice brought Anita’s attention back. . 

“So you’re the girl who captured our Walt,” Polly was 
saying gaily. “We all knew something was on his mind last 
summer, but we didn’t know what. Oh... This is Pete 
Kinsley.” ? 

“Anita, it’s a pleasure,” Pete Kinsley said, too warmly. 
“Remind me to tell Walt he has an artist’s eye.” 
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“Pay no attention to Pete,” Polly said. “He’s our lamb 
in wolf’s clothing. Some day, Pete dear, some girl will take 
you up on that leer in your voice.” 

“Any time, baby, any time,” Pete said. “Can I bring 
cocktails for you two?” - 

“Please. Pd like a Manhattan. You. Anita? A 
cocktail? Or Scótch or something in a tall glass? 

Anita would have preferred no drink, but thought that 
might be ungraceful. Also she was getting warm, next to 
the fireplace, and the idea of a glass with lots of ice and 
liquid in it was appealing. She said, “Scotch. Very light.” 

Polly smiled again as Pete went off, but the expression- 
less blue eyes regarded Anita’s forehead, where small glints 
of moisture were appearing. Anita felt too warm lately 
even in cool rooms. Something to do with her pregnancy, 
she supposed. The fireplace here was killing her. 

“Congratulations, Anita,” Polly twinkled. “Or is it 
the groom you congratulate? I never remember. You 
hadn’t known Walt long before you married him, had you?” 

“Just last summer,” Anita said, edging from the fire- 
place. But Polly didn’t move, and Anita hesitated simply 
to walk away and leave her talking. 

“Oh. And your brother is a prize fighter?” 

“He’s an electronics engineer, or will be,” Anita said 
quietly. “He fights once in a while for extra money.” 

“Its still exciting . . . Oh, thanks, Pete. Run along 
now while Anita and I get acquainted.” 

` She turned to Anita again, and Anita searched for 
something to say, feeling wooden and embarrassed. But 
all she could think was how this girl must hate her. 

“Do you play golf, Anita?” Polly asked. “It would be 
fun to have you join us sometime.” 

“T’ve never tried it.” Anita raised the cold glass fever- 
ishly—and set it down in a hurry. Pete had made it the 
reverse of light; she couldn’t drink it at all. She felt the 
perspiration crawling down her back and tried again to 
move from in front of the fireplace. 

“Don’t you like the game?” Polly asked. 

“Tve never had time to find out,” Anita said. 

“I just know you'd like it if you ever—” 

“Excuse me,” Anita blurted. “I want to talk to Walt.” 

Regardless of how it might look, she had to get away 
from the fireplace. She was melting; her slip was sticking 
to her. Her hand went up furtively to brush at her damp 
forehead. Even away from the fireplace, the room seemed 
terribly hot. 

Walt was with his mother as Anita neared. She heard 
him say, “Why Polly Cox, for the love of Mike? You know 
how she—” 

“But, dear, she’s one of your oldest friends,” Madge 
Schaeffer murmured back. “Why shouldn’t she come?” 

They saw her then, and Walt joined her while his 
mother moved toward the other guests. 

A century later, the crowd began straggling to the 
door; at least there would be only the four Schaeffers for 
dinner. Everyone said good-by to Anita with exaggerated 
politeness, and then she followed the others into the dining 
room, feeling hot, sticky and disheveled. It was all she 
could do to keep from bursting into tears. 

Her steel tray was set ostentatiously on the buffet, 
flanked by heavy silver pieces that made it look like some- 
thing that had strayed in from the kitchen. 

There was roast turkey, and Anita tried to cram a little 
down. She felt ill, both-physically and mentally. She could 
take no part in the sporadic conversation; all she could 
think was, I want to get away. I want to go home. 

She kept trying to avoid Mrs. Schaeffer’s gaze and 
what she saw in it, but at the end of the meal the older 
woman gently took her arm. “Are you feeling all right, 
dear? You look pale.” 

“Tm fine,” Anita said, smiling at Walt, who had come 
toward her anxiously with the words. 
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“Wouldn’t you like to come upstairs for a minute? 
Take an aspirin or something?” 

“What I’d like,” Anita said, “would be to put a cold, 
damp washcloth against my forehead. I’ve kind of a 
headache. .. .” 

“Of course. Come along.” 

“I'll take you home as soon as you come down.” Walt 
called as she went up the stairs with his mother. 

In a big. black-tiled bathroom, Madge handed Anita a 
washcloth. She pressed its cold dampness against her hot 
and aching forehead, then filled a glass with cold water to 
drink. She turned and saw Mrs. Schaeffer’s eyes on her 
waistline. 

Mrs. Schaeffer looked up, smiling thinly. “It doesn’t 
show yet, does it, dear? In fact.” she added slowly, “if one 
didn’t know, one would think you were not pregnant at all.” 

The glass crashed from*Anita’s hand. She leaned 
against the washstand for support. She understood now, all 
right—Walt’s mother was certain that her unwanted daugh- 
ter-in-law had coldly seduced her son for his money and 
social position. 

“Oh, dear!” Mrs. Schaeffer looked at the glass frag- 
ments on the tiled floor. “You must really be feeling shaky. 
Would you like to lie down for a while?” 

Anita pushed away from the stand. “Thank you. Mrs. 
Schaeffer. What I would like is to go home now.” 

Walt was at the foot of the stairs with her coat. It was 
all Anita could do to keep from running to him; she wanted 
his arms around her so badly; she wanted so much to hear 
that he, at least, did not think of her as his mother did... . 

She caught Mrs. Schaeffer’s gaze on her and saw the 
taunt. She was daring Anita to say anything about this to 
her son. “Insulting her?” she’d say, with sweet sorrow. 
“Why, I merely said this to the child... .” 

They went to the little car with Walt’s arm around her, 
and her shoulders began shaking badly. She could keep the 
tears back, but she couldn’t stop the shaking. 

“What is it?” he asked her in alarm. 
matter ?” 

“Nothing,” she said. “I’m tired, I guess.” 

“Did anyone back there have the gall to... 
thing?” 

“No, I’m just tired . . . Oh, darling, you do love me?” 

“What a question.” He kissed her, before closing the 
car door. “You ought to know by now how much I do.” 

Madge Schaeffer closed the front door and turned. 
John was walking toward the thermometer. 

“It seemed awfully hot in here tonight,” he said. 
“Well, no wonder! Eighty-one!” 

“Someone must have set the thermostat up by mis- 
take,” Madge murmured. 


“What’s the 


say any- 


Walt went first to Kliner’s Grocery Store. Mr. Kliner, 
a fat, active man with a determined smile, finished waiting 
on a customer and then approached Walt. 

“Mr. Kliner, Im Walt Schaeffer.” 

“Yeah,” the grocer said. “I know.” 

Now and then the anger in Walt’s heart came close to 
erupting. “You know, with that fat smile on your fat 
face?” he felt like shouting. “About Anita. and me? 
Okay, so you know, and the hell with you!” However, he 
had learned self-control, painfully, in the past few months. 

“Steve Jadowski and I,” he said, “have an idea how we 
might tame the kids around here. You may have had a 
little trouble with them ae 

“A little!” Kliner exclaimed. “The things swiped from 
in front! The stuff tipped over! The windows busted! 
Those kids are headed straight for jail.” 

“That’s what I came in to talk about. We need your 
opinion and help—if you think there’s any sense to the 
idea... .” 

He told Kliner their thought; channel the belligerence 


of these tough kids into supervised fighting. They'd pos- 
sibly listen to Steve, a professional boxer, and perhaps even 
to Walt, who knew the fundamentals of wrestling and judo. 

“It might civilize the kids; it might make them even 
tougher. We don’t know. But at least it should keep them 
off the streets a little.” 

“Where could you do it?” Kliner asked. 

“Heilman might let us use his vacant store.” 

The fat man stared at Walt. “Why’re you doing this?” 

Walt shrugged. He said frankly, “Young Tommy 
Jadowski. Steve’s brother—mine, too, now. He worries 
us, but no more than all the other kids must worry their 
families.” 

“So you’re going to start an athletic club. That’s been 
tried before.” 

“Not, I think, the way we’d try it. There’d be no ser- 
mons, no show of ‘reform.’ If any kid got into trouble he’d 
be kicked out, and he’d have to work his head off to get 
back in. Why? Not because he broke some rules or laws, 
but because ‘we don’t want the little crumb to get our club 
closed on us.’ That tone. See?” 

“Yeah,” Kliner said, rubbing his jaw. 

“Well, there you have it. Well need money, and it 
may be wasted. Think about it, and Pll come back tomor- 
row for your answer z 

“Wait a minute,” Kliner said. He punched open his 
cash register. “Wish you luck.” He handed Walt three 
twenties. 

“Hold on! We only figured about ten bucks apiece 
from the property owners around here.” 

“This isn’t half the damage those kids did me last year, 
and you’re gonna need more money than you think. Take 
it, Mr. Schaeffer, and let me know how it turns out.” 

It was luck that on his first call Walt should get such 
a sympathetic reception. But most of the other Union Street 
owners were sympathetic, too, whether or not they con- 
tributed. Either Walt was more persuasive than he'd 
nought or the Redbacks were more destructive than he 

new. 

At Heilman’s Store, he and Steve repaired the pipeless 
furnace, opaqued the big windows and swept out the litter 
of two years’ disuse. Then Steve talked to Tommy, who 
grudgingly and suspiciously got the kids down to listen to 

im. 

Anyone other than big Steve, the professional fighter, 
talking in any other way.... 

“Get smart,” he finished contemptuously. “You can 
outfight any gang in town with your bare hands if you feel 
like workin’ a little under Walt and me. Then, you have 
to mix it; the cops come; it’s the other guys they work over. 
They’ve got the switch-blades and the knucks. You’ve got 
nothing; you’re clean. No charge—no trouble. So play it 
smart, and Walt and I will go on the hook for some gloves 
and stuff. Or play it dumb and go your own dumb way.” 

“Yah, boys’ club,” someone muttered. 

Steve’s profanity was swift, expert and to the point. 
His audience shifted uneasily. 

“So what do you get out of it?” another demanded. 

“A few bucks, maybe,” Steve said. “We gamble on 
you. If out of this comes two, three fairly good box-fight- 
ers, we manage—and we collect.” 

It made sense, to their ego-centered way of thinking. 

“Maybe we can all do ourselves some good, maybe not. 
Take it or leave it. But if you take it—you work at it! 
We're not going to lay good money on the line and then 
have some jerk gold-bricking all the time, or pulling some 
stupid stunt that gets us raided and closed up.. So anybody 
that wants in, yell. Anybody that wants out, beat it right 
now.” 


"Uneasy, still deeply suspicious, they voted to meet again 
next evening. The Maple Street Boxing and Athletic Club 
had struggled dubiously into existence. 


Walt drove himself to the limit, that winter. At the 
real estate office, Mr. Craven and Mr. Benson, from eyeing 
him skeptically and wondering how long he would last. 
came to regard him respectfully and wonder if they’d be 
able to keep him. There was still not enough money coming 
in for the young Schaeffers, but he was averaging perhaps 
two-thirds what he and Anita needed, and one good break 
might put him over. 

Out of working hours his time was equally crammed. 
The club idea had caught on well, which meant that he and 
Steve spent most evenings with the kids. He was too busy 
to rebel much against the heavy responsibilities that boxed 
him in, too busy, almost, to resent the privileged, easy life 
he’d thrown away. 

Except on Sundays. That day he took off, wholly, for 
Anita’s sake. It was designed to be a restful day—so for 
Walt it was restless, with too much time for thinking. 

On this first Sunday in February, they had read the 
Kenniston Blade, and Walt had gone downstairs as usual to 
trade it with old Mr. Cooper for the Chicago Tribune. 
They were now busy with this. Outside it was very cold, 
with snow packing on the window ledges under the lash of 
a hard wind. 

Anita looked up from thé woman’s page, smiling. Walt 
loved to see her smile. 

“I haven’t yet seen the article I’m looking for,” she 
said. “Maybe it has never been written.” 

“What’s that?” he asked. 

“How to be happy though pear-shaped.” 

Walt hoped his smile did not waver. 
pear-shaped.” 

“I’m getting there, darling.” 

He got up impulsively and kissed her. She was a 
sweet kid, even if she didn’t happen to be Polly and live on 
the hill. i ; 

“You'll look better pear-shaped than most girls do in a 
Dior creation weighing in at a hundred and five.” He sat 
down again. “But Anita, should you be going to that 
office?” 

“It doesn’t hurt. I talked it over with the doctor. 
And Mr. Nugent very much wants me to stay, regardless of 
looks.” 

Walt lit a cigarette. He was hamstrung in this argu- 
ment. If only he were earning more himself. . . . 

Anita laughed softly. “Now you’re worrying—you 
have on your financial look. I’ve learned to recognize it. 
... Oh, Walt, you’re doing so well. I think I know better 
than you do how well. You should hear the nice things 
Mr. Craven says about you. I hear them from others, too. 
You and Steve have done wonders with the boys, and people 
know that and give you credit for it.” 

Walt was surprised. It had seemed to him—when. he 
had time to think of such things—that perhaps he was being 
treated a little less lightly than when he had first come down 
here. The sly half-grins seemed less in evidence. But he 
had thought it was just that people were getting used to him 
and the Jadowski situation. 

“You and Steve should get the credit for it,” he said. 
“It was your idea, and Steve heads it up.” 

“And you organized it and collected the money for it.” 

“Yeah. On time I should have used working for my 
family.” 

“Your family loves you for it,” Anita said. 
the long run you won't lose.” 

She went back to the woman’s page, and he picked up 
his section, but did not read. 

In “the long run” what was there for Anita and him? 
They were still as mismated as oil and water. Their fam- 
ilies were still poles apart, and always would be. They had 
no more in common now than they’d had when.they hastily 
married back in October. 

It was a probability which Anita had foreseen more 


“You're not 


“And in 
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clearly than he. Was that why she had doggedly finished 
her business course and then found a job? To be able to 
take care of herself alone? Did she now foresee that “in 
the long run” there was no future for them as a couple? 

Lately, into Walt’s mind from somewhere had crept the 
word, divorce. He was ashamed of it, ashamed that he 
should consider it, but he couldn’t kick it away from him. 

He had married Anita; he had lived with her affection-: 
ately, trying his best to make her happy. Did that have to 
be forever? In a while couldn’t he feel free to pick up his 
own life again? How high a price must a man pay? 

He glanced guiltily at Anita, half afraid that she had 
sensed his thought, but she was intent on the paper. He 
thought of Polly... 

He had seen her several times around town. Why 
not? Kenniston wasn’t so big; you'd naturally run into 
friends . . . He frowned. Whom was he kidding? Sure. 
you’d naturally run into them, but that didn’t mean that you 
should naturally take them to lunch or go for a drive with 
them... 

But he had done that, he protested to himself, only to 
try to nudge Polly clear of a jam with Pete Kinsley. Polly 
might listen to him when she wouldn’t to anybody else. 
And he felt responsible, in a way, for her lost sense of 
direction .. . 

He frowned again. Sure, he had seen her because he 
wanted to help her. He had also seen her—because he 
enjoyed seeing her. Being with Polly was like a parole. 

With Polly he was, for a little while, back in his own 
world. And he was helping her. The psychological swing 
toward Kinsley, he thought, was wearing thin; the last time 
he’d seen her she had told him that Pete had asked her to 
marry him and she had stalled him off. If he, Walt, could 
prolong the delay .. . 

He looked up and this time caught Anita’s calm gaze 
on him. Jt was unreadable, which bothered him; so much 
of the time he could get no inkling of what she had in mind. 

“Penny for your thoughts,” he said, smiling—and feel- 
ing like a worse heel than even Pete Kinsley. 

“You flatter me,” she said. “I’m just a vegetable now, 
remember? A human turnip. All the books say that when 
you’re like I am, you just drift and day-dream; you don’t 
think.” 

But she had been thinking. She had been wondering 
who, among the dozens of girls she had grown up with or 
worked with, had taken it on herself to call up four times 
and inform her, in an obviously disguised voice, that her 
husband had been seen with Polly Cox. 

They walked over to the Jadowski home later to see 
some Sunday evening television programs. Walt would 
have got the car out, fearing a fall on Anita’s part, but she 
said shed be all right and she wanted the air. 

Suppose I did fall? she thought, as they walked through 
the snow, with fine white particles stinging their cheeks. 
Suppose I did lose the baby? Would Walt still want me as 
his wife? Does he love me? I wonder if I’ll ever be sure. 

“I just saw Walt driving out Mill Road with Polly Cox. 
I thought you’d want to know.” 

Who was phoning her such messages? She knew she’d 
heard the voice, but could not place it. However, the mes- 
sages were more important than the voice. 

The shadow of Polly Cox daily grew bigger in Anita’s 
mind. The girl Walt had known all his life. The girl his 
family had approved as his wife, and who could give him 
everything Anita couldn’t. She could not fight a thing like 
that. It was too big. It went far beyond ordinary jeal- 
ousies. 

They got to her family’s house. Steve had swept the 
porch steps freshly, to guard against a slip on her part. He 
opened the door to them. “Hello, "Nita. Hi, kid.” 

Walt hung his coat and Anita’s on the hall-rack. He 
had never seen a hall-rack till he came here. There were a 
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lot of things he’d never seen until he knew the Jadowskis. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jadowski and Tommy were in the partly 
darkened living room before the television box. The elders 
nodded, and Tommy gave Walt a half-salute. His attitude 
a been different since he’d seen what Walt could do with 
judo. 

Walt and Anita sat down and watched the end of a 
comedy skit, with Anita’s gaze straying often to Walt’s ex- 
pressionless face. This was no bargain for him; he was just 
going along with her. This crowded little room with faint 
cooking smells inlaid for decades was not what he was used 
to. These weren’t his people. 

This was not his life. 

“He is so funny,” Mrs. Jadowski said. “Did you see 
him being like a baseball player? When the ball stung his 
hand?” 

“What’s funny?” Tommy growled importantly. “I 
could do that stuff.” 

“Sure, you could,” Steve jeered good-naturedly. “Any- 
thing anybody else does, you can do better.” 

“Okay, okay,” said Tommy. “I did all right with 
Kenny Leonard, didn’t 1?” 

That had happened three weeks ago. The club had 
been in existence for about two months, and the kids had 
begun to take some pride in it. Steve had been working 
out with a couple of boys, and Walt had been showing 
Tommy a few advanced judo holds—though never any of 
those which can seriously injure. The door had opened 
and in had come young Leonard, top dog of the rival Bucks. 

In an abrupt silence Kenny had ruffled up to Tommy, 
leader to leader, petty dictator to petty dictator. “I been 
hearing things, punk,” he said. “I been hearing you blow 
that with the gloves on you could take me apart.” 

“Could be,” said Tommy. 

“Let’s see some of them gloves.” 

Wooden-faced, Steve had tossed him a pair, and the 
Bucks’ leader had put them on. “Okay,” he had said truc- 
ulently to Tommy, “now—take me apart.” 

Tommy had proceeded to do so, switching from Steve’s 
tactics to Walt’s when Kenny, downed repeatedly, had 
started to fight nasty. 

“Any time,” Tommy had said loftily as his rival, al- 
most crying with rage and frustration, had gone to the 
door. “Send any of your goons around any time. Us 
Redbacks can handle ’em.” 

Next evening Tony Arcana had phoned Walt. “Hey, 
boy, you win. Young Leonard just came to see me. Would 
I teach his gang some box-fighting? We got another club.” 

So now Tommy said importantly, “I did all right with 
Kenny Leonard, didn’t 1?” 

“He’s hardly any bigger than you are. Wait till you 
run up against real competition. Right, Walt?” 

Walt started; he had been thinking about Sunday eve- 
nings with his own crowd. “Right. Don’t get too big for 
your pants, Tommy, or somebody will let the air out.” 

Mr. Jadowski had been watching them impassively. 
He got up now. “Think I’ll have a beer. Walt, can I bring 
you one?” ae 

“Yes, thanks.” 4 

Mr. Jadowski went to the kitchen, and in a moment 
Anita followed. “Pll help,” she said, getting down glasses. 

Her father took two cans of beer from the refrigerator 
and punched them open. “You all right, honey?” 

“Im fine.” I thought maybe you'd like to know that 
your husband was with Polly Cox this noon, at the Mark 

Hotel. 
i “You'll have to stop working soon, won’t you?” 
“T’ll stop the first of the month, dad.” 
- “Then?” 

“Walt’s coming along fine at the office. He ought to; 
he’s working like a horse.” 

“Treating you all right, honey?” 


“Yes. He’sa dear. We've never had a cross word—” 
The tears came suddenly, before she could even turn her 
head away. Mr. Jadowski put his heavy arms around hér. 
“Oh, pa, it’s a mess,” she whispered. “Everything’s a mess. 
I think Walt hates it all. He had everything, and now he 
has nothing.” 

“He has you,” growled her father. i 

“Yes. And I wonder if the time will come when he 
hates me, too, for what I’ve done to him.” She got the 
tears stopped. “I’m being silly, pa. Things are coming 
along a lot better than anyone could have expected. Just 
nerves.” 

They went back to the parlor. There was a play on, 
and Anita watched it and did not see it. - The words that 
had been born back there in the kitchen would stay on 
with her. 

I wonder if the time will come when -Walt hates me, 
too. 


CHAPEAER 


Walt went into Kliner’s Grocery Store ten minutes 
after closing time, as the man had requested on the phone. 
-` “I wanted a talk with you about a new location,” 
Kliner said, leaning against a counter. “For nearly twenty 
years I’ve been paying rent here. Pd like my own build- 
ing. 

Walt went over possible locations in his mind, face 
keen, confronted by his first real opportunity. i 

“I could swing a deal up to a hundred and twenty-five 
thousand,” Kliner said. “Tve talked to the bank on it.” 

“Do you have any particular neighborhood in mind?” 

“As near here as I can get. Matter of fact,” Kliner 
sighed, “I’d like this building. But the owner won’t sell. 
Te a man who never sells, only leases—as you know your- 
self.” 

Walt nodded. He did know, since the owner was his 
father, John Schaeffer. He stared hard at Kliner. . Had the 
man called him in, a rookie agent, hoping thus to influence 
Schaeffer Management? 

“PII look around,” he said. 
me a shot at it.” 

“That’s okay,” Kliner said. 
done with those kids.” 

Pll be darned, Walt thought as he went out. The work 
done with the kids. That was the last reason he’d have 
thought of for Kliner’s friendly offer of a piece of business. 
The man hadn’t had the father-son ‘angle in mind at all; he 
had resigned himself to the impossibility of buying the 
building he was in and was going on from there. 

Walt went slowly back to the office. It was deep April, 
now, and Anita was heavy with their child, and in June 
would come the avalanche of expenses. .. . ; 

Money! He had never thought much of the stuff be- 
fore; it always seemed to be around when he needed it. 
Now he could think of little else, and Kliner’s proposition 
filled him with excitement. Five per cent on $125,000, 
split fifty-fifty with Craven Realty Co. because he -had not 
yet got his broker’s license. 

If only he could get the building Kliner really wanted, 
the one he was in! But he knew his father’s iron rule— 
never sell. Buy, but never sell. : 


“And—thanks for giving 
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Walt sighed and put it from his mind. If he went to 
his father for Kliner, his father would be sure to think that 
Walt was begging special treatment from him. Another 
location would have to be found. 

He did not tell Anita of his chance when he got home. 
For that was all it was, a chance. The disappointment 
would be too great if he could not find a suitable location 
for Kliner at his price. He kissed her, and her lips tasted 
good, and her eyes had a nice glow. This was a woman a 
man would be lucky to have permanently by his side—if 
the man were someone other than Walt, and if the circum- 
stances of the marriage had been somewhat different. 
Even so, she gave an atmosphere of well-being to this junky 
little joint; she was something special to come back to after 
a day’s work. 

The words of a song came to Walt’s mind. “I’ve grown 
accustomed to her face . . .” 

I suppose that’s love, for lots of people, he thought. 
They’re used to each other, they like being with each other, 
so they say to themselves they love each other. 

It’s not good enough for me. I want the works. 

“Feeling okay?” he asked Anita. 

“Fine, darling.” She touched his jaw. “You’d better 
shave for dinner. You’re getting so a shave won’t last all 
day.” : 

_ She watched him go toward the bathroom. It was not 
only in the matter of whiskers that he had changed; his 
entire manner was different. He was even different physi- 
cally, having thinned down and quickened. He was like a 
machine that had idled to not much purpose for a long time 
and then had been yanked apart, tuned up and forced into 
purposeful humming speed. She was so proud of him in 
that moment that tears stung her eyes. 

Walt was studying a large-scale city map, with a dawn- 
ing idea in mind, when his phone rang. He had outlined in 
red pencil a plot on South Sedgwick Street, and he picked 
the instrument up abstractedly. Then he forgot about plots 
—it was Polly. 

“Walt,” she said. “How would you like to be a best 
man?” 

“What?” Walt exclaimed. 
about?” 

“I’ve made up my mind, Walt. I can’t dither around 
any more. Pete said it had to be yes or no, today. So 
it’s yes.” 

Her voice was shrill, brittle. If Walt hadn’t known 
her better he would have thought she was drunk. 

“I’m meeting him at the Warwick and telling him so. 
I thought you’d want to know, darling.” 

“Wait—” he cried. But she had hung up. He stared 
stupidly at the phone. The fool! The little fool! After all 
he’d done to split her from Kinsley! After all he’d told 
her about the man! : 

Anger filled him. Yes, he’d enjoyed being with Polly; 
more than Boy-Scout motives had moved him to their meet- 
ings. But he had also tried his best to shake her out of a 
silly marriage. The fact that she had acted like a child in 
turning to Kinsley after her own hurt would not have made 
the damage to her any the less real. He'd thought he had 
made her see that. Now—this wild ’phone call. 

The heck with her, he told himself. Let her marry the 
jerk and find out the hard way, like anybody else. 

But she wasn’t anybody else. She was Polly, the girl 
he had grown up with, the girl he’d meant to marry, the 
girl he had been in love with— 

He stared at the phone. Had been in love with? Was 
in love with. It was still true, even if he couldn’t have her. 
And he certainly couldn’t let her throw herself away at this 
last minute if he could help it. The things he knew about 
Kinsley! Another episode like that with the young Barbour 
girl and he’d end up in court. He might tell Polly about 
that, if it was finally necessary. 


“What are you talking 
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The Warwick, she had said. He hurried from the office 
and got into his car. 

The Warwick Inn was a hot spot strictly for the birds. 
The kind that fly at night. It opened at one P.M., but there 
was seldom anyone there till the cocktail hour, and when 
Walt wheeled into the parking lot, he saw only one lone 
sports car. Polly’s. Pete Kinsley wasn’t there yet. 

He hurried in. At a table lit by a small pink lamp, 
Polly sat alone. She looked expectant when the door 
opened; then her eyes widened as she saw Walt. 

“You?” she said. “I thought it was—” 

“Sure. Pete Kinsley.” She had never looked so beau- 
tiful, Walt saw. Never more carefully turned out. 

He sat down and a waiter promptly appeared. To get 
rid of him, Walt ordered Scotch. A dollar-ten a drink. It 
added to the rasping impatience he could not help feeling 
under his urgent desire to keep Polly from a crack-up. 
Two-twenty, and tip. And he now owed Steve fifty bucks 
and Mr. Jadowski two hundred. You need to learn a few of 
the facts of life, my girl, he thought grimly. 

He said, “I’m not going to let you go through with 
this, you know.” 

“Look, you’ve done your share,” she said defiantly. 
“So Pete is a little fast. You’ve told me that, and I knew it 
anyhow. What of it? You can hardly say you’re any 
angel.” i 

Walt reddened. “I am compared to him, baby.” 

“But I can’t have you, darling. Remember? So I 
take what I can get.” She leaned back, and the flippancy 
departed. “TIl admit some of it was spite, at first. You'd 
hurt me, so I thought I might hurt you, with Pete. Then 
I began to see that there was a lot of good stuff in him, that 
he was misunderstood—” 

“Oh, come off it!” Walt snapped. 

She stared in surprise, a child on the edge of a king- 
sized jam, and willfully pushing to get in deeper. 

“T guess we haven’t much time,” Walt said. “Probably 
Pete will be here any minute . . . When did you say you’d 
meet him?” 

“One-thirty.” 

Walt looked at his watch. 
Pd as soon be gone when he arrives. 
his face.” 

“Your rival,” Polly nodded, flippant again. 

“No rival of mine, baby. Any girl who swims with 
Pete swims out of my life, fast.” 

She looked startled, then pleased. 
swim out of his life, perhaps . . .” 

“I’m married, Polly.” 

“I know.” Her lips trembled. “It doesn’t leave me 
much to go on. I’m lost, Walt. That’s why | turned to 
Pete, I guess. If only I had something .. . Darling, suppose 
you’d never met this girl. Suppose you were free, living 
your own life again in your own world. Would you ask me 
to marry you?” 

Suppose, suppose, suppose, Walt thought impatiently. 
Like a little girl playing house. However the question was 
one that could be honestly as well as pleasingly answered. 

“Yes, I would,” he said. 

“Oh, Walt, darling—” 

“Now, you'd better get going, before Pete comes. I 
suppose he has the usual ‘fatal fascination’ for you?” 

“You are jealous.” Polly giggled, then sighed as his 
face hardened. “You’ve given me something, anyway. To 
know you still love me—that helps a lot.” 

It wasn’t precisely what he’d said, but he let it go. 
“Come on, Polly. Home. And don’t change your mind, 
because this is the last time I’m galloping forth on a white 
charger.” He started to say, “This is also the last time I’m 
going to see you like this,” but he didn’t want to crowd 
things. She had already promised not to wait for Pete; it 
might be better to tell her later of his resolve. 


“Its about that now, and 
I might put a fist in 


“You mean, if I 
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He put two bills and a careful tip on the table, money 
that he urgently needed. “Be a good kid, now, and drop 
this guy completely.” 

“I promise.” she said, standing near him, “if you'll 
kiss me.” 

Inwardly he shrugged. He kissed her, and nothing 
much happened. Because it was not an occasion for ro- 
mance, he guessed. He went out to his car, and watched her 
get in hers. He hoped that this would stick, because he’d 
meant it when he’d vowed not to see her any more. You 
have to grow up by yourself, he thought. No one else can 
do it for you. 


It was the first week in May when Walt walked into 
the once-familiar business building and to the fourth-floor 
doors which read Schaeffer Management Co. 

Walt went through the inner door, and John Schaeffer 
looked up from an uncluttered desk and then rose quickly. 
“Well, Walt, it’s been a while. Sit down. Sit down. How’s 
Anita?” 

“Fine.” Walt said. “One of the healthiest expectant 
mothers ever, the doctor says.” 

“It’s pretty soon now, isn’t it?” 

“Very soon.” 

John cleared his throat. “I suppose you came in for 
a little help? A little money? I guess it could be ar- 
ranged.” 

Walt felt a flame of anger—which he kept strictly to 
himself. “No. I came on business.” 

“I’m afraid,” his father said, “we have no rental busi- 
ness for you, son. I handle that myself.” 

“Not rentals,” Walt said. “A deal. You have a piece 
of property I want for a client.” 

“You know I never sell,” said John, lips firming. 
“Buy land, if it seems good, but—” 

“Never sell.” Walt nodded. “I know. It was a good 
rule.” 

“Was?” John said coolly. 

“Was. The world changes.” 

“Land never changes. It’s still a good rule.” 

Walt looked curiously at his father. It hadn’t occurred 
to him before that his father might be a good man hand- 
cuffed by his own inflexibility of mind. He hadn’t before 
wondered if his father’s decisions were tempered by sage 
experience or were the product of spiritual hardening of 
the arteries. He had not before suspected that here might 
be a slightly frightened man, whose only resources were 
what his father and grandfather had left him, and whose 
only battle was to keep those resources as they were no 
matter what the strain of growth around him. 

“What property did you have in mind?” John rasped. 
“Not that I’d consider selling.” 

“The Kliner Store building on Union Street.” 

John leaned back. “I see. So Kliner’s been after you. 
I wouldn’t sell—maybe he can get my son to talk me into it.” 

Wallt’s fingers tightened but his voice did not. “Nope. 
I’m here as an agent on a deal, not as your son. If it 
wouldn’t be ridiculous I’d call you Mr. Schaeffer and ask 
you to call me Mr. Schaeffer.” 

“Walter, son or Mr. Schaeffer, I won’t sell.” 

“It’s static property,” said Walt. “The value hasn’t 
increased in twenty years. And it won’t, in the old part of 
town. If that’s a guess, I have company. Here are men 
who have sold off down there, to get out from under.” He 
reeled off names, including Morgan, Scott and Cox. 

“I don’t care what others do,” John said crisply. “I 
have my rules, and time has proved them sound. Never 
sell.” 

Walt laughed. “Thanks.” 

“Thanks?” his father said, mystified. 

“You’re talking to me as another business man, not as 
your son. That’s swell.” 


“Well, it’s a business proposition, and I still say—” 

“I know,” Walt said. “I knew before I came in. So 
I’m not asking you to sell, I’m offering a trade.” 

“Eh?” said John, blinking. 

“You know those three hundred-foot lots you own on 
South Sedgwick?” 

“Yes.” 

“You know they're going to take the car-line off 
Sedgwick and widen it?” 

“Of course.” 

“You know Tru-Blu Supermarkets, Inc. has run a sur- 
vey on that corner and is interested in it as a site for a new 
store?” 

“Yes, I went to them about it. A long lease was all 
right, but they need more frontage than I own out there.” 

“Not more than you can own. Mr. Kliner offers to 
trade you another three hundred feet for the Union Street 
store building. With that you can make Tru-Blu pay 
through the nose.” 

“The Union Street property’s worth twice as much.” 

“Was,” said Walt gently. “Was. Not any more.” 

“I could buy that myself, for ninety thousand.” 

“You should have, dad. You can’t now. Mr. Kliner 
has an option on it. He won’t get stuck, either. I could 
sell it tomorrow to Tru-Blu, and they could pick up enough 
frontage on South.” 

“That’s a bluff,” snapped John. 

“Don’t call it,” Walt advised. “And don’t give me 
an answer till tomorrow. Remember, you’re trading, not 
selling, so you won’t really break your rule.” He hesitated, 
then grinned. “Lets put all the cards on the table right 
away. Mr. Kliner will trade you the Sedgwick Street 
frontage—and fifteen thousand dollars—for the Union 
Street building.” 

He touched his father’s shoulder lightly, affectionately. 
“Give my love to mother. Maybe we can have a golf game 
soon.” 

He went out, leaving his father to stare after him 
with narrowed, rather incredulous eyes. 


John Schaeffer went home early. He sank down 
thoughtfully in his favorite chair, with the paper in his 
hands, but he did not read. Madge came in. 

“Oh, hello, dear. I didn’t hear you come in. . 
Anything wrong?” 

“Why?” said John abstractedly. 

“You look as if something was on your mind.” 

“Something is. Walt. He came in to see me at the 
office this afternoon.” 

“Oh! So he finally came running to you for money.” 

“He came to talk to me as one business man to an- 
other. He made it stick, too. He wasn’t my son, after a 
few minutes, he was a real estate man with a proposition 
that he presented in a very attractive way.” 

“He didn’t persuade you to sell anything, after all 
I’ve heard you say on the subject?” 

John chuckled sheepishly. “He even saved my face 
on that. A trade, he says. Not a sale. One property for 
another. So he gets a commission on two sales instead 
of one.” 

“John!” Madge said, so sharply that he looked up in 
surprise. “Would it be a lot of money?” 

“Around five thousand dollars, even after his split 
with Craven Realty. If I did it.” 

“You won’t, of course? You can’t! Don’t you see? 
If he gets that money, all the strain is off him. The hos- 
pital and doctor’s bills, the debts, all we’ve been counting 
on. Our biggest weapon against that girl. Or second- 
biggest, anyway.” 

“Second-biggest?” 

“You promised not to give Walter any help. I know 
you'll live up to that.” 


“This wouldn't be help. It would be something he 
earned himself, dreamed up himself.” 

“You simply cannot do it. I won’t have it.” 

John stared at her till she shifted her gaze uneasily. 

“I haven’t said Pd do it. Call it trade or anything 
you like; it’s still selling, in a way, and I don’t like it. 
But I do not like to be told that I can’t, either.” 

Madge bit her lip. “You promised.” 

“So we could break up Walt’s marriage.” 
nodded. 

“That was the original idea, I thought. 
This wretched situation!” 

“I’ve been doing some thinking, Madge. I want you 

to think a little, too, and then answer this question: Are 

you still sure you want to get Walt away from Anita purely 

for his own good?” 

“Of course! He’s in a spot where he can’t fight, but 
we—” 

“It isn’t because long ago you picked Polly for Walt’s 
wife, and you won’t have any other arrangement?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“The social angle, the Jadowskis vs. the Schaeffers, 
has nothing to do with it?” 

“Of course it has. It would always be embarrassing.” 

John frowned at his cigar. “Madge, people some- 
times start something and then get caught up in their own 
momentum. Like politicians trying shadier and shadier 
tricks to beat their rivals till finally they’re doing things 
they wouldn’t even have considered at the start of a cam- 
paign. Sure you’re not on a merry-go-round like that?” 

“I’m interested in only one thing—Walt’s future.” 

“You still think others have to decide Walt’s future 
for him? Somehow I don’t, after this afternoon.” 

“John, you won’t do this crazy thing? Please?” 

“I don’t know,” he said. “I’m to tell him tomorrow.” 
He got up to change for dinner but he hesitated in the 
doorway. “He impressed me, Madge.” 

He went out, leaving Madge to wring her hands in 
impotent anger. She hadn’t dreamed he could be so 
obstinate and stupid. That girl— 

She went to the phone and dialed Polly Cox’s number. 


John 


It’s still my 
idea. 


It was nearly seven when Walt got home that night. 
He had gone down to Sedgwick Street to look at the 
property again. He had been bluffing, a little, with his 
father.. Tru-Blu could be interested in Kliner’s optioned 
frontage plus two hundred feet on south—if the owner of 
the two hundred feet would sell reasonably. Walt didn’t 
know if he would. There was an old garage on the prop- 
erty, and Walt had been unable to contact the owner. 

He went there now, and waited stubbornly on the 
chance that the man would come in. He finally did, and 
Walt’s talk with him was not too unpromising. The man 
made no commitments, but he acted definitely interested 
in selling. Walt went home content. 

The cramped apartment was dark when he went in; 
Anita must be resting in the bedroom. He flicked the 
lights on and called, but there was no answer. She wasn’t 
at home. 

Walt frowned a little as he took his coat off. Where 
could she be? It was too late for shopping. Possibly 
she was with her family; he’d telephone in a moment. 
Meanwhile, the place was dead and empty and he was filled 
with an illogical disappointment. “I’ve grown accustomed 
to her face...” - 

It was then that he saw the note on the living room 
table. From Steve. 

Walt: I tried for an hour to get you. Anita is at 
Memorial Hospital. She fell this afternoon, and the 
pains began ahead of time. Mr. Cooper, downstairs, 
ran up when she pounded on the floor. He drove her 
to the hospital and then telephoned me. ... 
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Walt dropped the note and ran for the door. He 
hadn’t put the car away. He got into it and raced toward 
Memorial. 

She fell this afternoon, and the pains began ahead 
of time. She pounded on the floor . . . Mr. Cooper, down- 
stairs. ... i 

Walt swallowed hard. It must have been a bad fall 
if she could not get up again, if all she could do was lie 
there and pound on the floor for help. And now? Pre- 
mature birth— 

There was a big curved counter like a hotel desk, 
with an impassive woman in white as desk clerk. She 
said, “Schaeffer? Anita Schaeffer?” and began flipping 
through the hospital index. 

Walts urgency and fear welled up in anger. “Don’t 
you even know if she’s here?” 

“I just came on,” the woman said reprovingly. “Oh. 
Schaeffer. Anita J. Room 307.” She made a 
“She’s in delivery. You could come back 


Yes. 
house call. 
later—” 

“PI stay right here!” 

“In that case, there is a waiting room down the hall.” 

She was probably as efficient as she was impersonal. 
but Walt turned quickly before he was tempted to strangle 
her. Steve and the Jadowskis were in the small waiting 
room, and some other people whom Walt didn’t even see. 
Mrs., Jadowski was crying, and Mr. Jadowski had his arm 
around her. 

“Relax,” Steve said, as Walt tried to say something 
and couldn’t. “It’s not as bad as it looks.” 

“But she fell.” 

“Yeah, she fell.” 

“Why? How? I mean, you know how sure-footed 
she is. Even lately. She doesn’t go around falling over 
things.” 

“How do I know?” Steve was spring-tense, too. “She 
did, that’s all, and it brought her around ahead of time.” 

“Tf I could see her!” , 

“Talk sense, kid. She wouldn’t even know you.” 


They were doing something to her body, Anita real- 
ized. Strangers in white around her, seen sometimes 
through a haze of pain . . . Much of the time it seemed 
someone else’s body, in which her mind turned restlessly. 

The telephone. The hateful telephone. The voice 
again. Four-thirty, and the "phone call. 

“The Warwick Inn two weeks ago . . . you might be 
interested . . . met Polly Cox for the afternoon, came in 
separate cats, left in separate cars . . . kissed at the door 

. . thought you might be... .” 

Everything blanked but a far voice. “Oxygen.” 

“The Warwick Inn. You might be interested.” 
voice. 

“What’s she saying?” 

“She wouldn’t know, poor kid.” 

There was the dizziness. She’d turned from the ’phone 
and tried to make it to the bedroom to lie down. The 
dizziness. “I’m going to fall.” 

“You already have, honey.” 

You could have knocked me down with a feather. 
People said that. You could have knocked me down with 
a word. 

“They kissed at the door and left in separate cars.” 


Her 


The four crowded around the nurse, who shook her 
head. “Everything’s going as well as could be expected. 
That’s all we can tell you for a while. Probably hours.” 
She hurried on. 

Mrs. Jadowski’s shoulders sagged, and Steve put his 
arm around them. “Why don’t you and pa go home? 
T’ll stay here with Walt, and we'll phone you when there’s 
any news.” 
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“I guess we'll do that, Steve,” Mr. Jadowski sighed. 

They went out, and Walt and Steve sat there, watching 
the doorway to the corridor. After a while Steve said, 
“Walt.” 

“Yeah?” 

“Did you phone Anita late this afternoon?” 

“No,” said Walt. “Why?” 

“Old man Cooper said when he came up for Anita 
she lay next to the phone stand, and the ’phone was off the 
cradle. As if she’d been talking to someone just before 
she fell.” 

Walt shrugged distractedly and looked at the clock. 
“T don’t know. It wasn’t I.” 

Time has different measures. An hour is brief or 
endless depending on circumstance. In a hospital waiting 
room there are a thousand minutes to an hour, and quite 
a few hours passed before the doctor came in. 

“She'll be all right. For a while there I was afraid... 
But she'll be all right.” 

“The baby?” Walt blurted. 

“A girl, A beauty.” 

“Can I see my wife?” . 

“She can have a visitor for about one minute. How- 
ever,” the doctor said, “it’s her brother she seems to want 
to see.” 

Steve got up, relieved—and puzzled. He went out, 
and Walt stared at the doctor. “She didn’t ask for me?” 

$ “No.” 

“I can see her after her brother has?” 

The doctor’s gaze missed his. “I don’t think that’s 
advisable. She needs rest, now. Make it tomorrow.” 


T 


At seven next evening, Walt decided vaguely that he’d 
better eat something. His breakfast had consisted solely 
of.a cup of coffee. So had his lunch. He felt light-headed 
now. 
He had called the hospital five times thats morning. 
The reply was invariable. “She is sleeping, Mr. Schaeffer.” 

He had gone at noon, anyway. Another impersonal 
figure in white, at the desk, had said, “Orders are that 
she is not to be disturbed. No. . . she’s all right, but 
she needs rest.” 

He had gorie to the Jadowskis, but there was no one 
at home. He had returned to the apartment and sat next 
to the ’phone, as if-he could will it to come alive. “Mrs. 
Schaeffer would like to see you now.” He had racked 
‘his brains for the answer to the silence. 

At three, he had remembered to call his father. 

“Walt—I’m so glad to hear from you. How is Anita?” 

“She seems to be all right,” Walt said. 

“Seems to be?” 

“T haven’t seen her yet.” 

There was a perplexed silence on his father’s part. 
Then he said, “Walt, on the Kliner deal—” 

“T don’t want to talk about that now.” 

“I suppose not... Should your mother and I go to 
see Anita?” 

“No.” Walt echoed the unsatisfactory words thrown 
at him. “She needs rest. I’ll keep you informed, dad.” 

Walt hung up swiftly, fearful that, while he’d talked, 


there had been a call for him. But the ’phone continued 
silent, while he sat there trying to figure this thing out. 

Anita didn’t want to see him, and he could not under- 
stand why. He had certainly tried to be the attentive hus- 
band, and she had seemed to accept him as such. That last 
evening, now, the day before this emergency trip to the 
hospital... . 

She had heard him on the stairs and was in the open 
doorway, face radiant with pleasure. He had stopped be- 
fore he reached her, heart beating faster than the climb 
would warrant. 

“You’re beautiful and I love you.” The words had 
come huskily, from deep down. Then they were in each 
other’s arms and he was thinking, This is good, this is 
sound, 

He had stood with her at the kitchenette, to reach 
things for her, to help her with the dinner. He hadn’t 
been able to keep his eyes off her as she moved, heavy, 
but still unaccountably graceful, his wife and mother of his 
child. They had never seemed so close together, and he had 
suspected then that for some time his ‘act’ had not been an 
act at all. 

He knew it now, sitting in dusk beside the strangely 
quiet ‘phone. The impact of first seeing Anita on the 
Jadowski porch, the increasing eagerness with which he 
had looked forward to meeting her, the primeval violence 
of that moment under the willow, the way she’d filled his 
thoughts after they had parted—what was love if not com- 
pounded of these things? And the months of their mar- 
riage, with the steady growth of his admiration for her, 
and the ease with which he could ‘pretend’ he loved her, 
because to him she seemed so warmly lovable. 

How blind can you get? he thought angrily. I’ve 
been in love with her since that first night. 1 always will be. 

Why wort she see me? - 

He swore aloud in the dim-lit, empty living room, and 
grabbed up the ’phone. At the Jadowski’s number, Tommy 
answered. 

“Oh. Hi, Walt. Steve? He’s not here. Nobody’s 
here but me. They’re down at the hospital, with Anita.” 

Walt banged the phone down, frightened now. Anita 
could see him; she could see anybody, and there had been 
no word. He ran down to his car and headed for the 
hospital. 

This time he didn’t stop at the desk; he walked past 
it to the stairway. 307. The door was partly open, and 
he stepped in. The Jadowskis had gone. There were two 
beds. In one a worn-looking older woman lay. She 
stared in surprise at Walt, who forgot her presence as he 
went toward the other bed. 

“Anita...” A 

She looked thin and was very pale, but there was 
vitality in her eyes; and she half rose in bed when she 
saw him. 

“Walt! I told them not to—” 

She paused, and he finished for her. “Not to let 
me see you. I know. And I’ve been going crazy wonder- 
ing why. And how you and the baby are. What is the 
matter, darling?” : 

Her eyes filled and she turned her face away. “You 
wouldn’t have any idea, of course.” 

He took her hand, and she moved to draw it away, 
then let it stay in his, cool and unresponsive. “Don’t play 
games with me, Anita. If I knew, I wouldn’t be asking.” 

She turned back, and her eyes were like her hand. 
“It’s Polly, of course. Polly Cox.” 

“Polly!” Walt exclaimed. “What about Polly?” 

The woman in the other bed looked in alarm at the 
tears on Anita’s cheeks and pressed her call button. 

“I knew you had been seeing her,” Anita said. “Some- 
body telephoned each time. You'd had lunch with her, or 
were seen in her car. I didn’t say anything; she’s the girl 


you were going to marry. and you’ve known her all your 
life. In Kenniston you’re bound to see old friends, I 
thought. It hurt, but the way things are, I didn’t feel as 
if I had a right to say anything.” 

Walt listened, open-mouthed. 

“But the Warwick Inn—that’s different! Everybody 
knows what kind of a place that is. And when I got a 
call that you had met Polly there . . . that was enough.” 


“ ‘Somebody telephoned,’” Walt repeated. “Who 
telephoned, Anita?” 
“I don’t know. It doesn’t matter, does it? Unless 


she was lying?” Her gaze was straight on his. “Was she?” 

Walt would have given, ten years of his life to be able 
to say yes. “Well, no. I was there. But, darling—” 

“Don’t go on with it, Walt. You don’t have to. I’ve 
known you were pretending, I even loved you more for 
it—you were trying so hard to live up to your end of the 
bargain. But I can’t stand to have you do it now, when 
it no longer means anything.” 

Hurried steps sounded in the hall, but Walt didn’t 
hear them. “I’m not pretending. I haven’t been for a 
long time. That is one of the things I had to see you 
about. And then you come out with this—” 

s A nurse came in. “Who are you?” she snapped at 
Walt. 

“Im this girls husband,” he said, not bothering to 
look at her. 

“Then you'll have to leave. Orders are that you’re 
not to see her. We can’t have our patient upset.” 

“Believe me, Anita,” Walt said, “when I tell you 
that you could have been with us at the Warwick for all—” 

“It doesn’t matter,” she said. “She’s the girl you 
should have married. I kept thinking that maybe, in time, 
you’d love me. I lost, that’s all.” 

“Mr. Schaeffer, you'll have to go,” the nurse snapped. 

“In a minute... Anita, I swear. . . 

“Dr. Abrams,” the nurse called, at the "door. An 
intern came in. “This man shouldn’t be here,” the nurse 
said, pointing to Walt, “and he won’t leave.” 

“Out,” the intern said, taking Walts arm. 

Walt’s muscles tensed; he’d have loved to hit someone. 

“Please,” Anita’s voice came to him. “We haven't 

. anything to talk about, Walt. Later, I'll give you your 
chance to marry Polly. Now, I don’t want to see you.” 


He couldn’t believe it. Every time he had seen Polly, 
Anita had known. And the last time, what with the nature 
of the meeting place, and no doubt the innuendo in the 
voice of the busybody who had phoned, “that was enough.” 
Now Anita did not want to see him any more. But she’d 
have to when she came home. For she was coming home, 
wasn’t she? Wasn’t she? 

He told himself that, of course, she would come home. 
Where else? He could persuade her then. I saw Polly 
only to try to keep her from marrying a guy who would 
have wrecked her life... 

Here, he was apt to stop. It sounded idiotic, and 
also wasn’t strictly true. He had already admitted it; 
he’d seen Polly mainly because—he wanted to see her. 
Although that was less true concerning their last meeting 
at the Warwick. 

Never mind. When Anita was at home, he’d made her 
understand that he didn’t want Polly, or anybody, except 
her. Meanwhile, to be able to endure the days at all, he 
returned to his work. 

“Your trade is on,” his father told him. “Three 
hundred adjoining feet on Sedgwick, plus fifteen thousand 
in cash, for the Kliner Store building.” He had added, 
“You’ve come a long way in a short time, Walt.” 

“Maybe because I’ve had to,” Walt replied. There 
was no triumph, this had no importance unless he could 
share it later with Anita. 
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It had importance to Kliner. He had got a property 
he was sure could never be his, for less than he had been 
prepared to pay. Young Mr. Schaeffer was tops in real 
estate, for his money, and he would not lose by this ac- 
complishment. Any friends of his who were thinking of 
buying or selling. . . . 

“And how is Mrs. Schaeffer? And the baby?” 

“Fine,” said Walt, feeling the blade twist in his 
chest. 

He could say it, though; he had seen he baby every 
day. They couldn’t stop him from standing before the 
glass wall and looking in at the tiny human being on 
whose bassinet was his name. 

He went now, after seeing Kliner, and no other baby 
there could compare with the wonderful mite with the 
gray Jadowski eyes. Light now, but they would darken, 
and her features would slowly come to resemble one or 
other of her parents—and Walt simply had to be around , 
to watch this happen, with Anita by his side. 

Back in his-empty rooms, Walt thought again of the 
unexpected way in which his marriage had been broken. 
And he thought again of the anonymous informant who 
had taken it on herself to tell Anita of his meetings—with 
the last call literally flooring her. 

Who was it? Some acquaintance of Anita’s who 
disliked her for some reason? But how had she seen him 
and Polly at the Warwick that day? They’d been the 
only customers, he was sure. Just Polly’s car in the park- 
ing lot when he arrived; just his and Polly’s when they’d 
left. Some girl who worked there? It would have to be, 
since only a few employees and Polly and he had been 
around— Abruptly he exclaimed aloud. Only Polly and 
he! It wasn’t possible. And yet. 

He dialed Polly’s number. 

“Meet you?” she said. “Now? Why, Walt, I have 
a...” She paused. “Pd love to, darling. Where?” 

“The Warwick Inn. Where. else?” said Walt, trying 
to keep the quaver out of his voice. 

He got there first, and took a corner table in an 
alcove. There were two tables in it, but with the other 
empty the alcove was like a little private room. Polly 
came toward him, radiant, seeing in this invitation from 
him everything she wanted. 

“Walt, darling! Your call—so unexpected—so won- 
derful—” 

“Sit down,” Walt said. 

The radiance faltered. She stared at his set face, 
and seated herself in silence. 

“The other day when we met here,” Walt said, watch- 
ing the wariness grow in the blue eyes, “somebody saw us 
together.” 

“Oh, that’s too bad,” Polly said. “I suppose it’s all 
over town ... a place like Kenniston . . . Oh, dear! 
Was that why you wanted to see me? I was hoping it was 
for a different reason.” 

“I don’t know if it’s all over town. It doesn’t matter. 
It reached the one person who does matter.” 

“Not Anita? Walt, I’m so sorry—” 

“Before that, someone had ’phoned her every time we 

Would you have any idea who?” 

Her lips framed denials, but as she stared at him, 
they went unuttered. Then her chin trembled like that 
of a child on the verge of tears. She said, barely audibly, 
“You told me that, if you were free, you’d marry me. 
And of course you’d want to be free. I knew that. Your 
father and mother knew that.” 

“And Pete Kinsley?” Walt grated. 

Her own temper was flaring now. The hopes she’d 
had on coming here—and the reception she was getting— 
Dull red showed over her cheekbones. 

“Pete Kinsley! As if ld really.... I haven’t seen 
him in months, except out at parties sometimes.” 


met, 
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“Just a way to sting me into seeing you,” Walt nodded. 
“Yes, if you want to know. Yes!” 
“And when you said you were to meet him here, 
were lying,” he goaded her. ` 
“Lying? Don’t call it lying. 
We all wanted to help you.” 
“So, to help, you let Anita know each time we met. 
And the last time you ’phoned her . . . What was the 
reason for the delay, Polly, dear? Why didn’t you tell 
her that same day, instead of nearly two weeks later? 
Why the timing?” 

“I never said I ’phoned her.” 

“But you did ’phone her, didn’t you? And the re- 
sults were better than you know. Wed wondered who 
she had been talking to, because whatever was said shocked 
her out of her mind. She fell. Either she fainted, or was 
so dizzy that she couldn’t keep her balance when she tried 
to walk. Shock will do that to you.” 

“Oh, no,” Polly whispered, white to the lips. 

“She fell. And she lay there for I don’t know how 
long, pounding on the floor till she attracted the attention 
of an old man who lives below us. He rushed her to the 
hospital.” 

“Oh, no!” 

“I thought you’d want to hear,” Walt said harshly. 
“Tt was a little rough on a pregnant woman, but it worked.” 

“How awful.’ We didn’t mean it to be anything 
like ... I just didn’t think. Oh, please, Walt. I didn’t 
mean. .. .” : 

Walt got up from the table. “Congratulations,” he 
said bitterly. “But even that isn’t going to work if I can 
think up some kind of miracle to stop it.” 

He left, without a backward glance, and went to the 
Schaeffer home. 

, He still had a key but, as he had done that night 
in October, he rang the bell. I’ve got to hang onto my- 
self, he thought. If I don’t, I may say something I'll re- 
gret forever. < 

“Walt, dear!” His mother kissed him, then drew 
back from his stiff response, and it seemed to him there 
was more than hurt in her eyes. There was a growing 
question. à 

“Is dad in the living room?” 

“Yes. We were reading—” 

“Pd like to talk to the two of you.” 

They went into the big room, and John Schaeffer got 
up from his favorite chair. He didn’t say hello. He 
looked sharply at Walt, at his wife, at Walt again. “What’s 
up?” he asked. 

“My number, I’m afraid,” Walt said. “With Anita.” 

He told them what had happened, and as he talked, 
he knew the why of Polly’s timing. She had saved that 
call to Anita for a strategic moment. The moment had 
come when Walts unexpected initiative in the Kliner 
matter had threatened to take the heat off him and Anita 
financially. 


you 
I was trying to help 
you. 


He stared at his mother, and her hands were trembling 


and she was looking everywhere save at his eyes. So he 
knew where Polly had learned so quickly, even before he 
knew himself, that his deal would probably succeed. And 
he knew why his father had offered him money in such a 
way that he could not accept it, letting the pressure grind 
on his son till in all fairness he felt impelled to accept a 
business proposition that would end it. 

Walt could have shouted in his anger. 
have, a year ago. He stared at his mother. 
he said. 

She didn’t answer*for a moment. He thought she 
wasn’t going to, or that if she did she would try to evade. 

She said, “I thought you were so unhappy at what 
you’d been forced to do, that it would be a blessing if we 
could undo it for you.” 


He would 
“Why 22 


. you may love somebody some day if you’re lucky. 


He might have shouted, then, but she held up her 
hand to stop him. “I saw you that night when it came out 
that you had to marry Anita. I saw you when you didn’t 
know anyone was looking. You were in despair, alone in 
your room. I thought that anything I could do to release 
you would be justified.” 

“You were so sure you knew best what I wanted?” 
a „You wanted to be ee at that time. You know you 

id. ; 

He could not deny it with the vehemence his heart 
demanded. Looking back, he could only wince at the 
mixed-up adolescent he seemed to have been. 

“Well, I don’t now,” he said. “I want my wife. I 
love her—and I don’t know if I can ever have her back 
again.” 

He went out and headed toward the hospital. What 
she went through! he thought. What Anita had put up 
with, trying to make this work, till the final call had 
convinced her that it was no good! 

Behind him, John Schaeffer stared at his wife, and 
she made herself meet his eyes. “You needn’t say it, 
John. I was terribly, terribly wrong. But I did think... 
I was so sure...” 


At the hospital the woman looked at Walt in surprise. ` 
“Mrs. Schaeffer? Mrs. Walter Schaeffer? Why, she went 
home this afternoon. To the Jadowski home, that is.” 


A warm May dusk, and kids yelling over a game 
of stickball. On a few porch steps, people sitting, in 
sweaters, with lights on in small, crowded rooms behind 
them, and the shrill, cheerful voices of women in kitchens. 
The stir of dinnertime in the congested neighborhood, like 
the stirring in an ant-hill. 

Walt parked in front of the Jadowski home. It had 
been in the sports car, once, plaything for a playboy. Now 
it was in the little, third-hand sedan, strictly business trans- 
portation. He got out and went up the porch steps and 
raised his hand to knock. 

The door opened. Steve stared at him and quickly 
stepped out. His eyes were flinty. 

“Where do you think you’re going?” 

“In,” said Walt. “To see Anita.” 

“*Fraid not. She doesn’t want to see you.” 

Walt stared at his brother-in-law and former friend. 
The purpose in his eyes must have been plain. Steve said. 
in a low tone to keep this from the neighbors’ ears, “Try 
it, and lll break your jaw.” 

“Try to stop me, and I'll break your neck.” said Walt, 
in the same low tone. 

They glared at each other, big men, each dangerous 
in his fashion. Then Steve nodded to the porch swing. 
“Sit down.” 

They sat, still tense. “What do you think you'll gain 
by seeing Anita?” Steve said. 

“I suppose she has told you by now whats wrong?” 
Walt countered. “Well, I want to set the record straight.” 
“Set it straight with me first. Then we'll see.” 

Walt didn’t try to clear himself. He told it all, taking 
the blame where it fell. 

“The marriage nobody wanted,” Steve said icily. 
“We knew it was that way, but wanted to give you the 
benefit of the doubt.” 

“Then keep on giving it,” Walt said. “Because it 
is not, now, the marriage nobody wants. / want it.” He 
saw the cracked street-light suddenly through a blur of 
which he was not ashamed. “I love Anita .. . the way 
I’ve 
belonged to her since the first night we met. And she 
belongs to me, and that’s the way it’s always going to be. 


Now—are you going to try to keep me from seeing her?” 


Steve sat there looking at him. Finally he said, 


“Well... PI tell her what you told me. Then she can 
do as she thinks best.” 

Dusk had faded into dark. It seemed to Walt that 
dark had blackened almost to midnight before Steve came 
back, although actually only twenty minutes went by. 
Walt seemed to hang suspended during those minutes, past 
thinking much, only repeating to himself over and over, 
No matter what, this can’t be the end., I won’t let it be the 
end. Pll break in there if I have to and lock the door on 
the two of us till I make her see how I need... . 

Steve’s face told nothing when he held the door open. 

He shrugged. “I don’t know. But she’ll see you. Go 
on up.” ; 
It would be fixed in his memory as long as he lived— 
the severely plain small room, the white-faced girl in the 
white bed with the small, stirring bundle in her arms, her 
eyes as she stared at him over it, the judgment in them 
slowly turning to indecision, almost to fear at thought of 
the difficult pattern of her life with Walt Schaeffer being 
picked up again instead of snapped off short. 

Walt slowly closed the door behind him, gaze never 
leaving hers. He went to her bed and knelt beside it and 
put her hand against his cheek. For a moment in which 
everything in life seemed to be weighed out in a balance, 
the hand was still. 

The fingers moved. “You're getting so you have to 
shave twice in a day, darling,” she whispered. Then she 
was crying in his arms. 


The crib was in the living room, since the bedroom 
was too small for three Schaeffers. It didn’t matter; next 
week they were moving to a four-room in a Kenniston 
Boulevard apartment building, the rentals of which Walt 
was going to handle. It was just a start. Already he was 
talking exuberantly of a new house not too far in the future. 

Anita’s head was whirling with his plans—and with the 
reasonable assurance that he could eventually ram them 
through. It was also aching a little, and had been since 
Walt came in with his news—and the invitation. As if 
to give her an out. J can’t go, darling, I have a headache. 

The news was as surprising to her as it had been to 
Walt. He had gone to his father’s office for the final 
settlement on the Kliner-Sedgwick Street deal and stared 
in amazement at new lettering on the hall door. SCHAEFFER 
MANAGEMENT Co., it had been. Now: SCHAEFFER MAN- 
AGEMENT & Reatty Co. JOHN SCHAEFFER. WALTER 
SCHAEFFER. 

His father had been rather inarticulate about it. 
“Just trying it on for size,” he said, after clearing his 
throat in embarrassment. “To see how it looks to you... 
can change it back if you... But I hope you'll consider 
bringing your business here, handling it from here, helping 
me some with mine. We could work out a division of 
profits. . . .” 

Walt had almost refused at once, automatically, he 
had confessed to Anita. He was so conditioned, by now, 
against receiving anything that might be offered him 
simply because he was his father’s son. Then, as John 
Schaeffer had done earlier in the Kliner matter, he had 
managed to divorce the proposal from family emotion and 
think of it only as a business arrangement that might well 

- benefit all concerned. He’d said he would'let his father 
know. 

“Perhaps tonight?” John said. “Your mother and I 
would like it if you and Anita eould have dinner with us. 
And bring the baby? We haven’t seen our grand-daughter 
yet.” He had cleared his throat again. “We'd have asked 
you before, but we didn’t know quite where we .. ah.. 
stood with you.” 

Walt had had to accept the invitation; Anita had ad- 
mitted that. But her head had ached in psychosomatic 
protest ever since he’d told her. She didn’t want to go. 
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Mrs. Schaeffer certainly, and Mr. Schaeffer possibly ... 
They were the enemy. 

She waved her hands to dry her newly varnished 
fingernails. Walt was bending anxiously over the crib, 
a position in which he was often to be found. “I thought 
I heard her cough.” 

“Pneumonia,” Anita said gravely. ‘The 
warned me about that.” 

“Fine thing to joke about! Goo,” Walt said to the 
baby. Little Anne dribbled happily and reached up and 
clutched his finger. “She knows me!” 

“Of course,” said Anita. “Though she still has trouble 
with your middle name. A backward child.” 

“All right! You about ready? Should I get some 
more blankets for Nuisance?” 

“For heaven’s sake! It’s June, and warm. Do you 
want to roast her? Walt... who do you suppose are the 
others that will be there tonight?” 

“I don’t know. Dad just said, as I left the office, 
that a couple of friends would drop in after dinner, and 
that they wanted particularly to see me.” 

Anita’s mouth tightened. If this turned out to be 
another Schaeffer trick, some new form of sly torture. . . 
She was no longer helpless, no longer oppressed by un- 
certainty about Walt’s true feeling toward her. He wanted 
her as she was, and “as she was” included a full share of 
spirit. 

“Don’t forget the bottle,” she said to Walt. “We'll 
let Nuisance stuff herself on the way over, and maybe she'll 
be sleepy later.” 


doctor 


Anita went through the Schaeffer doorway with her 
shoulders ramrod straight. She braced herself for Mrs. 
Schaeffer’s hypocritical kiss, but it was not forthcoming. 
The older woman did not kiss her, she held out her hand. 
“It was nice of you to come, Anita. And this is Anne? 
Such a big little girl! She has your eyes.” 

“And.my nose,” Walt said. 

“That is a nose?” said his father. “Hello, Anita. 
Here, let me.” He took the baby and then obviously won- 
dered what to do with her. 

“Oh, John!” Madge snatched the baby from him, 
and they went to the living room. It was as lovely as 
Anita remembered, and she looked around, soaking up 
detail, learning things for future use. 

“How are your family?” Madge asked. 

“Fine,” Anita said. She was puzzled. Her mother- 
in-law was treating her, not as enemy, not as one to study 
for weaknesses on which to pounce, but rather as a new 
acquaintance, with the future relationship a blank sheet 
still to be written on. What lay behind this pose? 

They had a cocktail, and Anita took the baby and 
rocked her, and the .bottle tactics paid. ofi—Anne was 
asleep. 5 

“PIL take her upstairs,” Anita said. 

“PI go with you.” Madge followed with blanket 
and rubber sheet. She went to the front room, and there 
was a crib. “Walt’s,” she told Anita. “Would you like 
to have it?” 

“Thanks, we have one. We don’t need it.” Anita 
saw the older woman wince, and thought, Why, that hurt 
her, the fact that we don’t need it, that we don’t need 
them. She added impulsively, “Why not just leave it here, 
for when we come to see you?” 

“Thank you,” Madge said. She watched Anita with 
the baby. “I wonder if you know how terrible Walt felt 
when he thought he’d lost you?” she blurted. 

“He told me,” Anita said. 

“He told us, too. In rather strong language,” Madge 
added plaintively. 

Anita had to smile at that, and Madge smiled, and 
Anita had a partial answer to the change in Madge. She 
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still could not tell how deep it went, but it was helpful. 

“Anita, sometime soon we must have a family dinner, 
all of us, again... .” ; 

Anita finished tucking Anne in, thinking about this as 
she moved. She felt that it was from her this judgment 
was demanded, that perhaps in this moment she was 
stronger than the older woman. Whether the feeling was 
correct or not, it was a time for practicality, for common 
sense. 

“I think we can wait a while, Mrs. Schaeffer. Now 
and then, if you all feel like it, we can get together. But 
not often. There’s nothing in common between the Ja- 
dowskis and the Schaeffers except Walt and me, let’s face 
it. I think both families can admit that and live along with 
it all right.” 

Madge sighed with relief, then looked guilty. Anita 
almost patted her maternally on the shoulder. “Were 
all what we are, Mrs. Schaeffer. Should we go downstairs? 
Nuisance—I mean Anne—is sound asleep.” 

In the dining room, Anita started, and then blinked 
impulsive moisture from her eyes. On a low-boy, placed 
alone to bring out its simplicity of design, was her stainless 
steel tray. She looked at Madge. No, not enemy. Not 
friend, yet, but at least no longer enemy. 

She had forgotten the mention of other guests until, 
at eight-thirty, the doorbell rang. Two middle-aged men 
came to join them in the living room, and Anita was 
‘surprised to see that one was Mr. Heilman, who had let 
Steve and Walt use his vacant store for the boys’ boxing 
club. The other was... yes... Mr. Ned Conklin, the 
mayor of Kenniston. 

“Hello, John,” Mr. Conklin said. “Madge, Mrs. 
Schaeffer Junior, Walt... You all know Mr. Heilman?” 

All did save Madge, to whom Heilman was introduced. 
He was a heavy-set man with shrewd, heavy-lidded eyes 
that rested with approval on Walt and Anita. 

“This is partly official,” Conklin said. “I had John 
na Walter because I had something important to tell 

im.” 

He faced Walt and his tone grew serious. 

“Tve heard for months, from men like Heilman, of 
the fine work you’re doing with the boys around the Union 
Street section. You and Steve Jadowski .... Kenniston 
is a little better town because of you two. As an official 
I'd like to express some of the-city’s gratitude, pompous 
as that may sound.” 

“Why, thanks,” said Walt, awkward with surprise 
and pleasure. “But there are three of us. Anita thought 
up the boxing club idea in the first place.” 

“Oh, Walt, all I did was—” 

“Start the ball rolling,” Walt said firmly. 


“I didn’t know that,” Conklin said. “So there are 
three to thank. And we want to, and not just here in 
private with a few easy words.” He beamed at Walt. 
“Were putting through an appropriation for a gymnasium 
down there, and when we lay the cornerstone, there will be 
a ceremony in which you and Steve and Mrs. Schaeffer 
will be publicly recognized—” 

“Oh, no!” Walt burst out. 

Conklin faltered in mid-stride. “Eh?” 

Walt colored but went on. “That’s a wonderful 
thought, and we’d be honored—but it’s the worst thing 
that could be done for those kids. In the first place, you 
wouldn’t get half a dozen of them to poke their noses in the 
new gym. That would represent Authority, and approval, 
and they couldn’t bear it. In the second, the quarters they 
have now—” he nodded to Mr. Heilman—“are their own, 
kept up by them, kept running by them, supported by them. 
They are theirs, and they’re proud of them. They worked 
for them as much as Steve and I did, and, Mr. Conklin, 
I think you have to work for something to appreciate it.” 

Anita took his hand and squeezed it, and she saw 
his father look at his mother. 

“But Walter,” Conklin said plaintively, “we want to 
do something. We want people to know what you’ve done.” 

Heilman smiled at Walt. “We know, in this room, 
and the people know around Union Street, where it counts. 
I told Mr. Conklin you'd feel this way about it. You're 
right about the kids’ reaction, too.” 

“Isn’t there something we can do?” complained the 
mayor. 

“Why, yes,” said Walt. “The city might pay Mr. 
Heilman some rent for his store.” He laughed. “And PI 
collect it. Minus commission, in this case.” ; 

The two men stayed a while, and then left, with the 
elder Schaeffers going with them to the door. 

“I’m so proud. And happy,” Anita whispered. 

“That was nice, wasn’t it?” Walt said, wondering. 
“T had no idea... Wait till I tell Steve! Those little 
roughnecks! We do something we have to, and it snowballs 
like this!” 

Anita looked at the mantel-clock. “Td better get 
Nuisance, darling. Time she was in her own bed.” 

They lingered in the front hall a moment, the four of 
them. John looked at his son. Several times it had 
seemed that he was going to say something, but he hadn’t. 
Walt smiled. 

“About this afternoon, dad,” he said. “The new 
lettering, SCHAEFFER MANAGEMENT & Reatty. Don’t 
change it.” He touched his father’s shoulder and kissed his 
mother. He put his arm around his wife. “Come on, 
darling; let’s go home.” ... THE EnD 
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His skilled surgeon-hands had given many courage to 
face the world anew. 
when an inescapable chain of events abruptly veered 
his course as a doctor—and as a man 


He was at the peak of success 


What is the time and place for Liqueur? 


. .. Champagne? . . . Cognac Brandy? Any time you choose 
to enjoy them! And for these pleasant 
occasions only the very finest belong— 


Cointreau, Piper-Heidsieck, Remy Martin. 


Remy Martin 80 proof * Cointreau 80 proof + Renfield Importers, Ltd., N. Y. 


Cointreau produced and bottled by Cointreau Ltd., Pennington, N. J 
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Mis Sla Gy. celebrated as a hostess to 


international society, blends the charm of 


the past with the convenience of the present. 


E on the North Shore treasure our antiques fully as 

much as they do on the Cape or the Eastern Shore” 
modulated Miss Gear in the thrilling voice long since dis- 
covered by Hollywood and Broadway but now, thanks to 
her success on television, equally well known from Holly- 
wood, Florida to Skagway, Alaska. 

“My land dates back to one of the early Colonial periods. 
Cornwallis used to play games with the milkmaids here. 
My pool dates back to one of my early husbands. He used 
to play games with the mermaids here. My grandfather's 
chair dates back to Sitting Bull, and great-grandmother’s 
bedspread was torn by George Washington’s spur when he 
slept here. Nevertheless, the pool now has an electronic 
filter and is coveted with polyethylene. Grandmother's bed- 
spread is wired for diathermy but is yellow with age, and 
looks it—lying on top of my new Springmaid Sheets, which 
are bleached Whiter Than White*. Why do I use them? 
Don't be silly—I can’t afford to use anything else. Colonel 


Springs is a lousy bridge player and fancies his game, though 
he still thinks the McCampbell double means business— 
textile business. He does not approve of gambling, so pays 
off in sheets. I wish that the Motor Moguls would take up 
Monopoly or the Boat Barons would take up Backgammon. 
These sheets wear forever, and it is 
my feet that need help now. 
“Grandmother’s diamonds are RINGMAA 
yellow too, but you need white LR a) 
diamonds these days to splash f a FABRICS =" 
around Long Island and you find im > og 
the same thing is true of: sheets. te, 
Whether she favors the traditional 
or the modern approach, the clever 
hostess will find the 1957 white- 
ness of Springmaid Sheets essential 
to the attainment and maintenance 
of her proper position.” *Trademark 


